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THE NEW NATIONALISM. 


I. 
THE DREAMS OF THE NATIONALISTS. 


Success compels attention. The fact that Edward Bellamy's book, 
“Looking Backward,” has reached a sale of over two hundred thou- 
sand copies in America, and an equal circulation in England and by 
translations on the Continent, would be surprising as a literary suc- 
cess. But that a new movement called Nationalism should have been 
started by it, whose clubs are rapidly extending over the country, 
gives reason to suppose that this Utopian novel, like “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” is one of those unexpected incidents which Aristotle de- 
scribes as likely to bring mighty causes and forces into play, and 
with astonishing results. 

It is a good time, then, to look into this Nationalist dream from 
the Nationalist point of view, and get some idea of its origin, nature, 


strenvth, and proposed changes in our public affairs. 


It may give some impression of its character to say that it is an at- 
tempt to evolve American industries into a form of public adminis- 
tration adapted to the past, present, and future of our country. It is 
by Americans and for America, and not a foreign importation or an 


adaptation of foreign Socialism, 


The co-operative or socialist dream is over-old. From Plato’s Re- 
public it has changed form and name down to the last Utopia—like 
the clouds of sunset, and about as real. But there is some reason 
to think that those clouds are becoming a mirage-reflection of an 


actual future, Political economy, for instance, has moved steadily on 
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from Malthus and Rieardo to a theoretical socialism which the “ un- 
final” John Stuart Mill foresaw only to shrink from. 

The laborers in every civilized country organize chiefly to further 
aims in the same direction, and they cannot be silenced. And lastly, 
best or worst of all, President Harrison in his last message recom. 
mends measure after measure which proves the drift of our legis. 
lation to be toward Nationalism. The President may not have read 
“Looking Backward,” but he could hardly have done better for its 
cause than to have made the following recommendations quoted from 
his message as condensed, to wit : 

“President Harrison’s message recommends that the national 
Government appropriate money for education in the States ; that our 
steamship lines be subsidized by liberal pay for mail service ; that 
builders of ships be paid for building them with reference to the 
conversion of the vessels into cruisers in case of need ; that pensions 
be given all men who served in the war and are now, while depend- 
ent on their labor, disabled, whether their disability be traceable to 
the service or not; that coast defences be increased ; that ‘ naturali- 
zation laws should be so revised as to make the inquiry into the 
moral character and good disposition toward our Government of the 
persons applying for citizenship more thorough,’ while ‘those who 
are the avowed enemies of social order . . . should not only be 
denied citizenship but a domicile ;’ that steps be taken to remedy the 
withholding from the negroes of ‘their political rights and many of 
_ their civil rights ;’ that the tariff be reduced, yet not in the way of 
abandonment of the protective principle ; that the tax on tobacco, 
and that on spirits used in the arts and manufactures, be removed.” 

Then, too, the evolution philosophy so fast gaining ground, quite 
contrary to the intention of some of its advocates, is leading directly 
on to some form of Socialism. Darwinism in nature was seen to be 
but a blind and brutal “struggle for existence,” the “ survival of the 
fittest,” or, rather, the fightiest ; and if allowed unrestricted sway over 
the human race it would be a substantial vindication of Malthus. True, 
it explained the past of human history, very truly, as little more than 
acompetition in which the defeated had gone down in : 1, cannibalism ; 
2, slavery ; 3, serfage ; and, 4, wage-slavery. In a word, evolution 
revealed what is commonly taught and known as history to be onvly 
the visible surface of success, floating, in its play of strife, defeat, or 
triumph, upon a sea of blood, agony, and silent death. The progress 
of civilization has always been at the expense and sacrifice of the 
many. The earth is a continual Golgotha, where the Christ-man has 
ever been sacrificed to make and redeem the future. 
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Against this scientific view of human history, or, rather, its continu- 
ance as the whole of human destiny, the better part of mankind are 
coming into open rebellion. The Humanitarians, some Christians, 
and, above all, the Socialists insist that human prevision, prudence, and 
co-operation are also the results and the best parts of human evolution, 
and that, if applied in sociology, the earth need not be much longer 
aGolgotha at all. The natural law of social evolution is no longer 
simple competition, as among brutes, savages, or barbarians, but has 
become the human, conscious “artificial selection” and prevision 
which make for the welfare of the whole organized community. By 
the brutal laws of Darwinism, all efforts in the way of education and 
charity to save “ weaklings” at public expense are blunders. The 
Fijians, in that view, are right in turning the weak, aged, or 
wounded into food. If, for hygienic or sentimental reasons, the food- 
utility is not safe or tolerable in “ civilization,” at least euthanasia is 
the kind and consistent relief for all. 

The better part of mankind are in a state of discontent about this 
blind and selfish brutalism, and insist that the higher laws of Dar- 
winism, the human laws of artificial selection, shall be brought to 
bear in sociology ; that is, that there shall be a socia/ism of some kind. 
They insist that the human will not only counts for something in the 
course of events, but that it is the highest outcome of nature herself, 
and is to be used to modify and apply the laws of nature to man’s own 
highest good. Instead of being unnatural, this good, they claim, is 
the very highest play of nature. Not to use artificial selection would 
be to play false to nature and evolution, according to science and the 
deepest words of Shakspere : 


‘*Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean, so o’er that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art that 
That Nature makes; . . . auart 
Which does mend Nature—change it rather ; 
But the art itself is Nature.” 


This higher nature of human will, prescience, and conscious effort 
is being brought to bear to modify social tendencies in two directions, 
which are generally known, as 1, individualism or Anarchy ; and 2, 
co-operation or Socialism, of which Nationalism is the variety evolved 
in America. 

Let us look at them in contrast. 

1. All anarchistic reforms are based upon the idea that competition 
can be arrested, controlled, and continued at a certain stage which 
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will enable the individual to live, thrive, and enjoy himself without 
control, constraint, or co- operation except such as he may voluntarily 
make, and which shall in nowise interfere with others who do not 
choose thus to co-operate. 

Thus it is said that Laissez-faire has never had fuir ‘ihe that a 
free-fight in industry and life would end in a victory to each and 
all; that exchanges would naturally be fair, and of advantage to 
each, and never robbery ; that each individual is a sovereign, with 
equal natural, inalienable rights ; and that the whole of society and 
the rest of the world must be solved and managed from this individ- 
ual stand-point. Society, therefore, finds its chief, if not only fune- 
tion, to protect the individual in the fair play of equal rights and fair 
exchanges. If, then, he won’t or can’t work, live, and thrive, it is 
best for him and the world that he should vanish, and logically, as 
above stated, in the euthanasia cheapest and easiest. 

This view is the burden of Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Coming Slavery,” 
which is his name for Socialism. 

2. To the Spencerians, and to Anarchists of every kind, all the 
varieties of Socialists, and they are many, reply by the line of 
thought admirably developed in Professor Huxley’s “ Administrative 
Nihilism.” Their appeal is to the fact that no individual ever has 
existed, or ever does or ever can exist, independent of society ; that 
man was gradually developed out of the anthropoids as a social 
animal, by reason of social habits only, and that social co-operation 
has been the means and measure of his progress ever since ; that 
society and civilization now exist as the source of the individual, and 
that he “in it lives and moves and has his being,” and could have 
no being without it: that to attempt, therefore, to solve any social 
or industrial questions without it, and by looking to the individual as 
the only or chief unit or centre, is simply to omit the main factor 
of the problem, and to come to absurd and impracticable solutions 
—as, for instance, Mr. Spencer’s advocacy of the abolition of public 
schools. All of this line of speculation about abstention from social 
duties and functions, and seceding from society, is as impossible and 
as absurd as to talk of seceding from the Solar System, and is on a 
par with the endeavor of the old astronomers to solve that system by 
reference to the little individual earth as its centre, and to make the 
universe revolve around it, 

But, granting that individuals do or could exist independent of so- 
ciety, the Anarchists’ dream is utterly impracticable, for the individ- 
uals are not equal, either industrially or in any other way, and equity 
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of exchanges does not naturally result between unequals. Without 
society and government, who will protect the weaker from the 
stronger, the buyer from the seller, when each naturally gets and 
keeps all he can, and by every means in his power? The appeal 
to history shows the general law, too simple to repeat except for the 
efforts to ignore it, to be, that in war, politics, religions, trade, ete.— 
in every way and everywhere—the result of free competition has been 
the triumph of the stronger and cunninger in the struggle. And 
history shows further that the very Jaws designed at first for the 
protection of the many are in the end wrested to be the protection 
and the tools of the victors and ruling classes ; and so in the future is 
it likely to be. 

This law of competition, inevitably ending in the victory of a few, 
is, to the Nationalist, a sufficient answer to Anarchism, and also to 
those palliatives or remedies for poverty and misery which rest upon 
schemes of charity, or redistribution by the “descent tax” of Mr. 
Clarke, or the single land-value tax of Henry George. There is no 
economic or industrial reason why the successful monopolist should 
be compelled by taxation, or wheedled, in the name of charity, to 
waste his acquisitions in keeping more than just alive those whom he 
has defeated in the struggle for existence, and may wish to use. 
When it ceases to pay the monopolist to keep them alive they should 
be left to “‘ pass over,” without further waste, or making themselves 
anuisance. These checks can do no more than retard for a short 
time the increasing forces of accumulative monopoly. By the very 
law of the system the contest must go on eliminating or annexing 
the weaker until the most powerful interest will dominate the others. 
The principle and practice of competition throughout history, in 
war, politics, finance, and now in capitalization and industry, has 
made Might the basis of Right. There has been no heaven except 
such as ‘the violent take by force.” 

Against this present and future triumph of Might against Right 
and Humanity the Socialists in Europe and the Nationalists in 
America raise the protest of their dreams, which they pledge their 
efforts to realize in the nearest future possible. They insist that as 
the individual takes twenty-one years to reach responsible action, so 
now Collective Man has so far reached adult age that the old maxim 
should begin to be reversed by the enlightened people of the world, 
and that Right, the welfare of all, should become the basis of 
Might. This they dream is to be done not by reversing or changing 
human nature suddenly, but by taking advantage of evolution and 
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the course of history, and using the tendencies to and benefits of 
accumulative production under the well-known laws of scientific pre- 
vision. Why should not such prevision be more valuable in sociology, 
practical politics, and industry than in astronomy or any other of 
the sciences? Thus they propose to accept the benefits and avoid 
the evils of monopolies and trusts by making public their functions 
and their advantages ; or, as it is said, nationalizing or functional- 
izing them, and salarizing or providing for their useful members; 
and also reasonably compensating for any private property actually 
taken. Thus, without confiscation or any great wrong or violence, 
the benefits of a high and complex production, which alone can 
sustain a high civilization, will pass into the control of the peo- 
ple, whose interest it will be to maintain and perfect them. That 
would not be a reversal or change, but simply the completion 
of the “natural” processes of concentrated control and whole- 
sale and cheaper production which competition is working out. 
But the dangers otherwise inevitable in that process would be elim- 
inated by making it the organized action of the people for them- 
selves, instead of the action of a plutocracy practically foreign to 
the people and working for their own private interests against all 
others. 

A Social Democracy, administering an industrial government of, 
for, and by the people, under equal laws and in the keen light of 
publicity, would be far different from an oligarchy or a despotism, but 
it would give us greater industrial advantages and a far higher civili- 
zation. 

There is now much reason to believe that the power to choose 
between these two forms of government and administration will not 
remain open many years. America is already the country of rich men. 
A few millionaires practically control the resources of the United 
States, and are gradually, therefore, taking the control of our 
politicians and Government. They have but to combine, or to be 
further eliminated by still further competition, to form a dominant 
plutocratic oligarchy. From that state of affairs there is the relief of 
a despot ; either by the victory of one oligarch, as in the case of Pom- 
pey; or of a Cesar, by revolution against a Pompey in the name of 
the people, who thereby merely change their master. Thus modern 
capitalism will naturally, under the same laws, substantially repeat in 
an industrial age the story of ancient political and military competi- 
tion. Over the consequent constantly increasing dependency, corrup- 
tion, degradation, and poverty of the people the Nationalists are elo- 
quent. -They point to the present admitted abuses of our political 
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and industrial methods as the beginning of a world-misery in which 
will be realized as never before the truth that 


“Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves,” 


They challenge attention to the fact that no high civilization has 
ever been long maintained on any competitive system without destroy- 
ing the equality, and consequently the liberty, of the people, and 
rendering the life of the masses either brutal or intolerable, and not 
worth living. 

To their fearful indictment of the past, present, and future of com- 
petition, and the insufficiency of the palliatives, such as charity and 
taxes, the Nationalists insist that no valid answer has ever been 
made, 

The great difficulty the Nationalists have to meet is on their own 
ground, and it is urged by partial friends as well as avowed oppo- 
nents: Would not public production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion destroy the liberty and ambition of the individual, at once the 
mainspring of action and the satisfaction of life? Would the system 
and “army of industry” be less a practical slavery than the neces- 
sary discipline of an army for war ? 

Their answer to these and similar objections is being gradually 
worked out. It is insisted that in America political liberty distin- 
guishes us from Europe. In America it is only necessary to restore 
politics to the people, by abolishing political conventions and “ the 
bosses,” by vesting the nominating power and political initiative in 
small primary assemblies of the people, in order to found a true Civil 
Service which would have the benefits, without the evils or slavery, 
of military discipline. To such a service, which should not be bur- 
densome, but practically voluntary and honorable, could be safely 
intrusted the execution of public affairs now farmed out to corpora- 
tion monopolies by government franchises, such as railroads, tele- 
graphs, expressage, gas, light, and all similar public necessities. 
These first steps, if satisfactory to the people, and not otherwise, 
would lead to a similar control of markets, agricultural lands, mines, 
manufactory trusts, and commerce. 

Thus gradually the national, state, and local governments would 
displace all monopolies and become one grand, free, integral co-oper- 
ation. It would be the free, internal, organic, voluntary action of 
the people themselves, by and for themselves, to achieve and secure 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” by the avoidance of in- 
dustrial or any other restraint or compulsion. Thus liberty, the 
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fundamental object of all true government, would, for the first tima 
in the history of the world, be secured by the internal lawful and 
popular action of the government itself. 

It is insisted that there is no abridgment of liberty in the volun- 
tary co-operation, by some labor, of every individual to enable this 
public administration of necessary affairs to succeed, so as to give 
him its benefits. It would amount simply to the arranging of those 
affairs so that everyone would be afforded, instead of being pre- 
vented (as now is often the case) from having, the opportunity to earn 
his own living by the least possible labor. Everyone would, of 
course, apply his time and labor where it would be the most agree- 
able and, therefore, generally the most effective—the most objection- 
able labors being equalled to others by less time or by honors or other 
advantages. Everyone would thus be sure of a living by honest 
labor. As by nature we are supplied with light, air, and water, we 
should, by co-operating human nature, be “endowed ” with the other 

. necessities of subsistence, food, raiment, and shelter, without which 
‘life, liberty, and happiness” are impossible. It is not proposed to 
go further than to provide these necessities, unless people for higher 
culture or pleasure may freely apply co-operation to other objects. 
The life of man, when once founded upon a safe material basis, will for 
the first and oniy time in history be free and able to realize the dreams 
of individual liberty (or ‘anarchy ”) by the growth and development 
of his nature in every direction consistent with the equal privilege to 
others. To be born “free and equal” is a small matter ; the dif- 
ficulty is to so remain. That has hitherto been impossible. Man 
must not only labor, but to do so must become a dependent upon 
both nature and man, in order to have any life or liberty at all. Na- 
tionalism is the system by which the easiest and least amount of 
labor will secure our emancipation from both nature and man. It 
provides and opens up free labor to all, as the sure and safe condi- 
tion of life, liberty, and leisure. Anarchism would gather the fruit 
without first caring for the social tree upon which it must grow. 
All Anarchists who are good and true to themselves will find, in the 
voluntary and general co-operation of Nationalism, the only foundation 
possible of that liberty which is the chief good of life. It is childish 
to ery for the fruit while refusing to sustain the co-operative law and 
order which alone can produce it. 

To the objection that there are certain creatures in human form 
who won't work or do anything but dream and find fault, the answer 
is, that their condition will be no worse under the new than under 
the old system. They will find that working, eating, and living are 
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by nature indissolubly connected under every system, and more and 
more so as civilization advances. Those who utterly refuse to do 
anything may secede and paddle their own canoe, or become useful 
as examples of the “charity” of a past age. Such instances of in- 
vincible and self-destructive cussedness, it is believed, will become 
very rare after a short stage of transition. 

The dream of the Nationalists is that their method of integral co- 
operation and prevision will not only secure life and liberty, but a 
far larger degree of welfare and happiness than ever before known. 
They expect that by a small amount of productive labor from each, 
aided by the immense power of machinery, the wealth of the coun- 
try can be readily doubled, and the waste be reduced in a like pro- 
portion by prevision of demand and supply, instead of leaving things 
to blind chance. There is no reason, except stupidity, ignorance, 
and poor economy, why our Republic, that is, our commonwealth, 
should be an immense poor-house, with half of our people in constant 
and acute agony about the bare means of subsistence from day to 
day. The powers of production are practically unlimited. Why are 
the people spellbound and unable to call these powers into play ? 
The answer is: because the labor of the people is broken up into 
fractional efforts, often inefficient, wasteful, and mutually destructive. 
In industry we are still carrying on a retail, savage, individual, or 
guerilla warfare of competition, when our advanced civilization calls 
for the co-operation of “the grand army of industry.” To act thus 
in war would be absurd ; is it less so in our peaceful conquests over 
nature ? 

Why grant the functions of our Government to corporations to en- 
able them to make immense profits out of the people by doing public 
administration, which is government work? Thereby we simply ab- 
dicate and confess the failure of republicanism. We try to supple- 
ment the old savage form of competition, when it hopelessly fails to 
do the work of « high civilization, by the industrial feudal system of 
corporations, in the shape of money, land, railroad, and coal lords 
and barons. The true way, under the laws of evolution and sociol- 
ogy, is for the organized community itself to meet the demands of 
increasing civilization, and to make the business of the subsistence 
and material welfare of the people a matter of its organized co-oper- 
ation, instead of handing the people over to the rapacity of a feudal 
system of capitalists. 

By the facts and laws of competition, in a highly complex and in- 
creasing civilization, we cannot go on much longer with our savage 
or feudal methods of competition. Increasing combination and cen- 
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tralization of industries are inevitable, and we are confronted thereby 
with the choice of Nationalism or Despotism. 

In order to oppose the incoming plutocracy, we are increasing our 
laws against trusts, etc., and are trying to defeat the ‘natural ” ten- 
dency of affairs and deprive the public of the benefits of wholesale 
production. When shall we learn that the government which gov- 
erns the least must administer the most? Competition cannot be 
controlled or defeated by legislation. It must be replaced. 

We have described the Nationalists’ plans as dreams, for “ Look- 
ing Backward” and all similar Utopias are but dreams to our prae- 
tical people and their politicians. But such a dream is a mirage 
which could not appear in the sky unless as the reflection of a forming 
reality somewhere on the earth. Where can that reality form and 
appear, except in the future of our Republic? 

In Europe competition has worked out, under its own laws, the 
co-operation of despotisms which makes the equality of industrial co- 
vperation impossible while those despotisms last. In America the 
people must 7e-claim the government as their own, and make it work 
out the “life, liberty, and happiness” of the immortal Declaration, 
its foundation. The people cannot abdicate either the Republic or 
liberty or civilization, and all three demand that the means of sub- 
sistence shall be made possible to each and all. Evolution points to 
natural co-operation as the only way in which this can be done: that 
is the first step, therefore, toward our better future, our common 
hope and ideal. 

What the Nationalists are dreaming—thinking—it is time for all 
to know, but the above indications must not commit this Magazine, 
nor even the dreamers when they awake to action. 

T. B. 


IL. 
WHAT IS CALLED NATIONALISM. 


Tue word “ Nationalism ” has been widely given to the disposition 
to throw upon the government of cities, of states, or of the nation 
some details of administration which are now in the hands of indi- 
viduals or corporations. 

It is easy to see and to say that this name is a bad one. It is used 
for one purpose in Europe and another here. It implies that the 
“Nationalists ” want to take power from the separate States and in- 
trust it to the nation ; while, in fact, they want to strengthen the hands 
of the State governments, But names are not of great importance, 
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though they are of some importance. People forget that there was 
ever a “ Liberty party,” but they know that there are now no slaves. 

All social economists, I believe, now admit that the Adam Smith 
system, by which each man was told to do his best, to get all he can 
and to keep it, has failed. Political economy, certainly, is no longer 
taught anywhere on that theory. Working people, who have to do 
with practical affairs, have found out that the Christian system, in 
which every man helps his companion, and comes to expect to be helped 
by him, is the more efficient way. This shows itself in a thousand 
combinations, which belong to the genius of our time. Indeed, Adam 
Smith’s famous division of labor really implied this. For there was 
no use in having one man make the head of a pin, and another man 
sharpen the point, if the two could not agree together and with some- 
body who put the heads and points together. And, in our time partie- 
ularly, men unite in insurance companies, in factories, in syndicates 
and other corporations, to ‘‘ bear each other’s burdens.” ‘ Corpora- 
tion is co-operation.” 

The American invention in government, if it may be called so, is 
the application of this mutual principle in those affairs which we in- 
trust to the public administration. Thus, instead of asking the son 
of the son of the grandson of the grandson of the great-grandson of 
Hugh Capet, or of somebody Hohenzollern, to be good enough to tell 
us how much to pay him for carrying the mails for us or lighting the 
light-houses, we Americans get together and agree how many light- 
houses we want and what mails we want, and agree to pay what it 
will cost us to light them and carry them. The old system of gov- 
ernment from the outside has been tried by a good many people in 
America, from the time of the rather unsuccessful attempt of Ponce 
de Leon down to the discouraging effort of poor Maximilian. It gen- 
erally breaks down about ten minutes after the adventurer lands in 
America. It is tried by a few bosses now ; but, practically, it came 
to an end when George the Third and his crew were told to go about 
their business, in what is called the “‘ American Revolution.” 

That is to say, the people of this country, from the very beginning, 
have preferred to work on the principles which are now called “ Na- 
tionalism.” Thus, if they wanted a school, the people came together 
and established a school or a school-system for everybody. Every- 
body might send his children, and everybody must pay. This is pure 
Nationalism. If they wanted a road, they did not pray to Jupiter— 
they made the road. They did not wait till the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Improvements told the Secretary to draw a Minute 
Which should instruct a Clerk to select an Engineer who should go 
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and make a Survey to be laid before a Board which should determine 
a Plan which should be approved by the Chief, who should ask for 
an Appropriation. Not a bit of it. They got together and they said: 
«Look here, this road’s got to be made. Now all of you turn out 


next Monday, with your teams, and make it.” And the road, as our 


national language says, got itself made. Together was the central 
word. It is the central word of Christianity. There has never been 
any lack of individual prowess in America. No fear of that. But there 


has always been this readiness to co-operate where co-operation was 


needed, There are a thousand instructive and interesting illustra. 


tions, where our practice differs entirely from that of the rest of the 
civilized world. For instance, our light-house system, to which I 
alluded, has always been under the care of the Government. While 
England contracted with ‘‘ Trinity House” to light its coasts, and 
made each ship pay separate taxes for lights, the United States, as a 
nation, lighted her whole sea-coast, and imposed no special tax on 
any seaman. Denmark made the world pay for the lights at Elsinore, 
till the United States taught her the fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity in that affair. While other nations made the fit care of the 
insane, or the blind, or the deaf, a luxury for the rich and an impossi- 
bility for the poor, the several American States instituted the asylums 
and hospitals which provide the best possible for each and all. While 
every other government in the world sold its lands in large tracts— 
supposing, indeed, that it was only thus that the “administration” 
could derive any value from them—the United States came rapidly 
to understand that land has no more value than water until it is in- 
habited. The United States wisely determined to give to each settler 
his own homestead without pay, having surveyed it and marked it 
out at the national expense. The illustrations in detail are sometimes 
very pretty ; they may be found anywhere where the native instinct 
has not been overlaid by a recent importation from feudal lands. The 
whole system of the fisheries, for instance, which is purely American, 
is conducted on the lines of co-operative enterprise. In the mack- 
erel fishery, the cod fishery, and the whale fishery, the same system 
applies, and always has applied. That is, all take their chances 
together. If the voyage succeeds, all succeed. If it fails, all fail. 
Each has his “lay,” or proportion, adjusted as experience has 
taught : the owners, such a share ; the captain, such a share ; and so 
with every seaman. In war, all sailors, whether privateers or the 
crews of national vessels, share prize-money in the same way. 

From the very beginning of the nation, Jack Tar’s needs, if he were 
sick or decrepit, were provided for under this system, and they are 
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still provided for thus. For, whenever a sailor’s wages are paid him, 
whether in the public service or in the mercantile marine, a certain 
proportion is reserved, which is held by the nation as a Health 
Insurance Fund for him. And, whenever Jack is sick, or in any way 


broken down, the nation has a hospital for him, to which he is admit: 


ted, not as a pauper, but as one who has helped in creating and 
maintaining it. 

It was quite of course that in such a country the first efforts for _ 
improving interior communication should be made by public author- 


ity. The States either undertook the canals and railroads or reserved 


for themselves important privileges in them. Thus, very fortunately 
for itself, the State of New York built the Erie Canal, and it is to- 
day as free as the Hudson River is for the trade of all sorts and condi- 
tionsofmen. For which I ought to bless the State of New York every 


morning, when I eat my daily bread. But all such enterprises were 


experiments. The States knew no better how to carry them on than 
anybody else did. And, naturally enough, as improvements went 
forward, a hard-pressed State administration, finding some good- 
natured corporation ready to take the thing off its hands, yielded to 
the offer to do so, and, in many instances, the great routes of trans- 
portation have become a sort of private property. Fortunately for 
the people, the largest and most important still belong to the people. 
The sidewalks of Broadway, for instance, maintain a daily movement 
and traffic to which the New York Central’s movement is a trifle. 
And yet no man puts a toll-gate on the sidewalk of Broadway. The 
people understands by instinct that it is better to maintain the side- 
walk at the public charge. It is a little queer if the people does not 
inquire why the middle of the street should be less sacred than the 
sides, 


It is at this point that the question of detail comes in, which will 
be, and ought to be, solved by every American community for itself, 
on its special merits. Where much money has to be expended, and 
the returns are not sure, the capitalists have generally left the local 
governments to take the job. Thus you do not hear of private small- 
pox hospitals ; the public is permitted to take care of them. And in 
the very instructive case of water-supply, the American system has 
been generally left to do its perfect work. Almost all large cities are 
supplied with their water at the public charge ; and, as in Boston for 
instance, the charge becomes less and less as time passes. But, 
clearly, there is no essential principle which should make gas-supply 
& private business, while water supply is a public business. And 
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many cities now make their own gas, in the West especially, where 
they have a sort of horse common-sense, bred of pioneer life, which 
takes the shortest cut, whether the scientific surveyors want them to 
or no. In the outset of the telegraphs, a certain suspicion of the 
practicability of the scheme left that business to the inventors and 
their friends. This is exactly as the post-office system of the world 
began, by letting the various post-riders collect what they could get 
for carrying letters and newspapers. But, in the long run, such a 
people as the Americans would not stand the fuss and, indeed, injus- 
tice, of haggling separately with each booted and spurred post-rider, 
and taking the chances of his delivering the letter he took to another. 
Nor can it be believed that, in the long run, the same people will let 
a telegraph operator take what he can get for a despatch, and deliver 
it, much when he chooses or as he chooses, at the other end. As a 
matter of principle, the telegraph service is clearly as much a matter of 
national affair as is the mail service. And it is probably only a ques- 
tion of time when the nation shall resume the rights which, fortu- 
nately, it has in reserve, and organize its own telegraph administra- 
tion. In this regard—oddly enough—the rest of the civilized world 
has learned the American lesson, and works upon it, before we do 
ourselves. 

The question of national administration of railroads has fortu- 
nately been practically decided, almost before the nation knew it. 
Unfortunately, the decision has been made in the case of weak and 
unsuccessful roads. Still, it has worked so well there that scientific 
people are curious to know why it would not work better with better 
lines. 

As all our readers know, an unsuccessful railroad may become so 
far involved that it cannot pay its debts. It often happens, there- 
fore, that a court—most frequently the United States Court—has 
to appoint a “receiver” to collect the debts and administer the 
property. A railroad must not stop its work for an hour. Some- 
body must carry it on. So the “receiver” has to carry it on. Ob- 
serve, he has to carry it on without any capital. It has lost its credit, 
or he would not be there. But he must carry the poor thing on by 
what it earns. Even under these hard conditions the United States, 
by her officers, has run most of these bankrupt railroads singularly 
well. They have often been much better run by such an officer 
than they were under that old complex system which he displaced. 
That is to say, it has proved that one man, honest and intelligent, 
able to have his own way, has succeeded where a board of directors, 
hampered by a committee of trustees, badgered by an annual meet- 
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ing of stockholders, with everybody clamoring for personal favors, has 
failed. 

Now if the United States Government, working through the De- 
partment of Justice, succeeds in carrying on reasonably well, without 
observable jobbery or fraud, the bankrupt railroads of the nation, ob- 
serving men of affairs are a little apt to ask why the same United 
States must fail if, with a department properly organized, she were 
to carry on the successful railroads. 


I have seen no disposition on the part of “Nationalist Clubs” or 
any of their members to move with undue rapidity in forcing any of 
the improvements in administration which they think desirable. 

They are ‘the friends of government ;” that is really a conven- 
ient phrase with which to speak of them. Generally speaking, they 
wish city governments to have the same control of the middle of the 
streets which they now take of the sidewalks ; the same control of 
gas and electricity which they now take of water. : 

Generally speaking, they regard legislatures with respect, and try 
to choose legislators who shall be worthy of respect. They do not 
talk of ‘ hayseed statesmen,” or intimate that legislatures cost more 
than they come to; they are very watchful of the lobby, and are glad 
when it comes to sorrow. 

In national affairs, they are glad that the Government has the best 
post-office service known, and hope it wili have a telegraph service as 
good. They are glad that the national Springfield Armory is the 
model of the world, and they have no tears when the Government 
builds a cruiser at its own navy-yards. They are, indeed, proud of all 
our triumphs of administration, which are the marvel and envy of all 
intelligent men of Europe. They never echo the words of writers for 
the press—generally men bred in England, who know nothing of what 
they write about—who say that the most ingenious people in the 
world do not know how to administer their own government. 

In his interesting and suggestive speech in Boston, the other day, 
Mr. Bellamy showed how the industry of one million five hundred 
thousand men might well be organized in the United States, so that 
the nation should have the profit of their success, after they had 
been fairly and amply paid. This was on just the lines in which the 
members of a mutual insurance company have all profits which ac- 
crue after all special losses have been paid. Mr. Bellamy intimated 
that when the nation had organized industry thus far, it would be 
time to consider what steps should next be taken. I think he is 
wise there. I think the first steps will be the carrying telegrams at 
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real average cost, and making gas and other light for people, at their 
own profit. And I think the country is looking for advance in this 
direction. 

Epwarp Hate. 


IIL. 
THE MILLENNIUM BY LAW. 


Tue nationalism that leads to paternal government and state social- 
ism, and the individualism that tends to anarchy, are having a fresh 
revival under new leaders and in somewhat different guise. The 
pamphleteer who reaches his readers under the freedom and attrac- 
tiveness of the novel, and whose wildest vagaries and most radical 
doctrines make bold claim for originality, and the ambitious pulpiteer 
who is anxious to be a politician with “a moral issue” make recruits 
for the new school of propagandists of old ideas. These gentle- 
men, respectively, according to the side they take, insist upon all 
government or no government. 

The millennium is to be forthwith brought about by act of the leg- 
islature. We need no longer pray to be saved from “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” The world is to become so virtuous, happy, and 
Arcadian that it will be the best of all worlds, making unnecessary 
any longings in the soul of man for another and a better world; and 
the flesh and the devil will become the bond-servants of virtue and 
truth. The strength of man which comes from struggle will be of 
no more advantage to him than the weakness which precludes an ef- 
fort will be a hinderance. The millennium—the high-water mark of 
human progress and virtue—we all hope, and pray, and strive for, but 
can it be suddenly voted in by act of the legislature ? 

Have these men who pose as the friends of humanity and the pio- 
neers of a new civilization discovered a practicable and safe pathway 
out of the tangled wilderness of troublous problems that beset us? 
Is this new civilization but a new feudalism, or a revival of savagery 
with the modern weakness for clothes and devotion to ardent spirits 
displayed by our own Indians? Upon what do these towering super- 
structures rest? Are they being builded on. human perfection and 
the ruins of the old tower of Babel? If so, there are lessons for us 
in that great effort on the field of Shinar. 

What an awful waste of human skill, ingenuity, and labor was ex- 
pended on the original tower of Babel! Strange and sorrowful sight 
that, on the plains of Shinar! The whole rescued race engaged in 
improvising mortar, burning bricks, and building the tower that 
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might, as they said, “reach unto heaven.” What blessings that out- 
put of human effort might have given to the homeless thousands ! 
Those very bricks might have made the walls of many happy homes, 
instead of being wasted in that gigantic fools’ tower. 

The foundations of this tower—folly, vainglory, scepticism, and ma- 
terialism—have upheld many such towers since then. May we not, 
say the ancient and modern builders, “ make us a name ;” nay, more, 
“yeach unto heaven,” and then, face to face with this God of the 
Universe, whose rules we do not fully approve or understand, demand 
explanation, and, if need be, wring from him, on a heavenly Runny- 
mede, a new universal Magna Charta defining our rights and his priv- 
ileges, and by a new fiat and act of repealer introduce here, on our 
Shinar plain, absolute happiness, unbounded prosperity, and all-pre- 
vailing virtue ? Alas for human wisdom and omnipotence! Heaven 
frowned on the invading walls of the original tower, and its builders, 
confused, speaking divers tongues, went forth into the yet unpeopled 
earth to build, since then, many towers equally as misdirected and 
foolish as that rising to salute the moon on the level stretches of Shi- 
nar. Worse than all, not a few of them have been built of the bodies 
of innocent and guilty victims, folly, ambition, and mad rage spur- 
ring on the builders. 

Higher than the present Eiffel tower, behold the Babel tower rise 
in Paris, in 1871, out of that whirlpool of devilish passion and insane 
revolution against heaven and earth, witnessing to all the earth, so 
far at least as the builders were concerned, the death of faith, eleva- 
tion of the material, destruction of the family, the paternalism of the 
state, obliteration of the individual, abolition of property, and crowned 
with the capstones of folly and blasphemy. A clever French writer 
says that among the societies of that period was one founded on the 
French proverbial phrase, @ prendre la lune avec les dents, and named 
“The Society of the Moon with the Teeth,” i.e., bite the moon with 
the teeth—attain the impossible. Much effort, haranguing, plan- 
ning, writing, meeting, building, barricading, wrecking churches, and 
no little killing, that these builders might feast on the tantalizing 
moon. One of the chief architects of these toiling, conspiring, and 
slaying thousands stamped the tower with his contempt for the 
Great Unseen. Passing a clergyman to visit a victim in the Mazas 
prison, he wrote: ‘‘ Admit the bearer, Citizen B., who claims to be 
the servant of a person called God.” They were wiser, even in their 
folly, on Shinar, than these ‘ advanced thinkers” in Paris. 

And yet, in Paris, in 1871, there was so much that called for de- 
struction—old folly towers of the Bourbons and Bonapartists, that 
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mocked reason and justice every hour they stood under the sky ; and 
much rubbish of various kinds that impeded progress to be swept 
away and buried forever ; and strong-armed, vigorous reform needed 
in every public and private place. The heroic energy that tried to 
build that nightmare of visionary madness, directed in proper chan- 
nels and acting in harmony with the facts of the universe and the 
laws of God, might have reared, instead of a folly tower, a model 
building of state to the glory and well-being of Paris and France, 
and the advancement of humanity. 

Honest men, too, by the thousand, labor daily on these towers, 
attempting to make bricks out of absurd notions, and improvising 
slimy mortar, devoid of faith and right reason, until one can scarcely 
make salvage of a few honest building materials in the ruins of the 
tallest of these structures. 

Sad to think that the ruins are turned to even worse account than 
the towers themselves. Vested wrong, ultra-conservative selfishness, 
greed, prejudice, and sleek hypocrisy have used these ruined towers 
for object-lessons against honest reforms. Honest, practical enthu- 
siasm is met by complacent wrong pointing to the ruins of these 
Babel towers, and the multitude often confound the wise builder with 
their mad or vicious architects. ‘“ He is trying to reach unto heaven 
with his foolish tower,” cry the advocates and beneficiaries of an ex- 
isting injustice or abuse ; and the people, sick of former failures and 
delusions, go back with a sigh into the old rookery, and will not even 
trouble themselves to inspect the plans of the new building. Happily 
the old rookeries do not always remain tenantable ! 

If you doubt that the architects of the original Babel tower have 
any successors, examine the prospectuses for new legislation looking 
to state help and control. 

There has been in our country, since the late civil war, a marked 
and growing tendency to couple private and personal interests with 
legislation. The conferring of special rights, and the granting of 
lands and money under the guise of promoting the general welfare, 
have fostered a spirit akin to state socialism. Add to this the coddling 
of special interests for partisan and personal advantage, and without 
regard to the effect on the whole people ; these and similar causes 
have created expressed desire in many quarters to have the state take 
the place of the individual. If wealth is to be specially protected and 
advantaged by the state, it is quite natural that want, which makes 
the government by its votes, should ask to have this powerful enginery 
of its own creation brought in direct competition with these unduly 
fostered interests that rival in their power, if they do not control, the 
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government itself. The outrageous robberies of the public domain 
and the great increase of the number of tenant-farmers and mortgaged 
farms beget a hearing for most radical doctrines as to land tenure. 
The undue protection of specially favored manufacturing interests by 
unfair tariff legislation gives birth to an absurd and unjust abuse of 
the taxing power in an oleomargarine act for the alleged benefit of 
the dairy farmer. The appropriation of public money for the dis- 
honest and ridiculous purpose of creating a good navigable river out 
of an obscure brook, in the alleged interest of general commerce, 
paves the way for monstrous expenditures in which the just are ever 
weighed down by the unjust. Deviations in legislation, however 
slight, from natural laws, constitutional limitations, honesty, and 
rectitude lead to wholesale legislative quackery, and call forth an 
awful array of plans and specifications for Babel towers, in many 
cases dangerous in their designs, and in some instances grotesque 
beyond description. 

Since the days when Oliver Cromwell fought and prayed with 
equal vigor, and applied both remedies with equal determination to 
the salvation of other men’s souls, there has ever been among parties 
and factions, in all English-speaking countries, a burning desire for 
what is termed a moral issue. If these people cannot make their 
neighbor in all things as they are themselves by praying for him, 
they join issue in morals and rush to the ballot-box to compel him 
by law to be as good or as bad as they are themselves. The state's 
parchment-made law is thus at times made to confront that of Na- 
ture. Alas! Nature has her penalties too, and cannot be evaded by 
bribes or the manifold contrivances that nullify laws running counter 
to her own. 

The open highway to the new Paradise, as shown in prevailing 
legislation, is the doctrine of Nationalism, which, of course, implies 
centralization of governmental powers. The state is to suppress the 
individual and regulate his affairs, his morals, and his conduct in 
every relation of life. An act of Congress will make unnecessary any 
action on the part of the citizen. The experience of mankind, the 
injunctions of revelation, and the limitations of the Federal Consti- 
tution are not to be allowed to stand in the way of sumptuary legis- 
lation against individual freedom, the destruction of the family by 
loose marriage laws, the loss of local rule by centralization, and selfish 
enactments for the benefit of their promoters. 

It is here unnecessary to enumerate in detail all the schemes for 
universal happiness and national control that find voice in and around 
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modern legislation. And besides, unhappily, we cannot all agree as 
to which is the voice of folly or of wisdom. 

Viewed in the light of the world’s progress, and painfully aware of 
the evil and injustice existing around him, it is not always easy for 
the earnest and impartial mind to pronounce off-hand on any and 
every scheme presented under the guise of helping forward the pub- 
lic good. The wise men of the present have at times in the history 
of mankind become the fools and knaves of a future, which approves 
that which they rejected. 

Of every scheme we ask: Is this plan a fool’s tower, a madman’s 
project, a knave’s scheme, or the outline of a future building, prae- 
ticable, substantial, sanitary, and secure, a blessing to the people and 
a glory to the nation? Is this proposed building worthy of all the 
labor and pains, expense and sacrifice necessary to its erection, or is 
all this work worse than wasted? Is it your duty and mine to labor 
henceforth, as honest, earnest men, in rearing this structure, or to 
stand forth fearlessly, even against all the multitudes in Shinar, and 
warn all comers that this proposed or rising edifice is to be finally 
dedicated to infinite folly and the devil, instead of, as proclaimed, to 
infinite wisdom and humanity ? 

By what infallible principle of wise architecture shall we test these 
plans? To some, happily, folly has so plainly signed her name that 
no time need be wasted in examination. Death and destruction have 
so followed in the wake of some architects that they must henceforth 
stand as forever discredited. In the domain of politics and econo- 
mics some Buddensieks have been brought to the bar, tried, and con- 
demned. 

But here may be a plan that shows, at least, some habitable and 
apparently needed additions to the edifice of government, in which 
honest men and women might live and work to advantage ; jumbled 
and confused, however, and impracticable and inharmonious as a 
whole ; garnished with a multiplicity of ornamental towers, columns, 
and entablatures ; a wild mingling, as in the architecture of some 
modern government buildings, of all styles—Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque, and Gothic. Out of it all let the wise architect secure, 
if nothing better, at least the idea that new rooms are needed, and that 
certain old ones have been practically vacated, and are now occupied 
only by the birds of night. 

There are a few signs, I think, by which we may tell the wise plan 
from the foolish. -The wise plan must, to begin with, be in harmony 
with the known facts of the universe as shown by experience. It 
must show knowledge of men and women as living, breathing, human 
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beings, with virtues and vices, weakness and power, mingled in more 
or less degree in every living soul. It must aim to make rules for 
real men and women in a real world. It must recognize the imper- 
fections and weakness of man, as well as his power and wisdom, and 
each man as having, without regard to environment, an individuality 
which differentiates him from all others. The dead-level sea of com- 
munism is stagnation and death. The wise general rule gives full 
play to individual industry, courage, wisdom, and virtue. The state 
is founded upon the high character of its individual citizens. The 
wise plan will be practicable, and not a mere day-dream of confused 
images and conflicting statements. To multitudes it will be wiser if 
it conform to the essential principles set forth in divine revelation, so 
far as they concern the moral well-being of man on the earth. 

Happily, in our country, we are governed by written constitutions, 
which have a limit even to the elasticity given them by selfish desire 
or usurpation, and these constitutions our people will be slow to 
change in any radical direction, without, at least, full and searching 
investigation. In the struggle and contest of life these constitutions 
recognize government more as an umpire, to insist upon and execute 
fair play among the contestants, than as itself a participant. If the 
rules of the game have been of late made unfair to one side, let us 
rather repeal them than try to offset them by equally vicious ones in 
favor of the other. 

We can at the outset, in American legislative bodies, apply to all 
measures the Jeffersonian test for men, somewhat paraphrased, and 
ask, “Is it in accordance with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion? Is it honest? Is it practicable? Is it just? Is it wise?” 

Wituiam McApoo. 


ON A LADY’S ALBUM. 


Tur tender lines that have been entered here 
May not be suited to a critic’s eye, 

For few can speak as warmly as they feel, 
And none can write as warmly as they sigh. 


Yet, lady, should’st thou prize them far above 
The well-coined flattery of a polish’d art, 
Each is a trophy thou hast won from love ; 
Each is a tribute to thy kindly heart. 
Henry Trop. 
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I nap strolled into the park to pass time that hung heavy on my 
hands. On the morrow I was to take part in what was, at least to me 
and one other, an important affair ; and nothing is more trying than 
waiting for a crisis. I was a student at a German university. Not 
a German student or an English student—an American. TI sat idly 
tapping my boot with my stick ; before me the lake, the boats skim- 
ming its surface, the pagoda, carriages passing and repassing ; all 
flashing in the sunlight. 

On a grass plot not far from where I lounged, a couple of French 


bonnes were gossiping, while the children they watched chased each 
other over the green sward. I could occasionally catch words as the 
little ones shouted to each other, and I knew they were English—at 
least they spoke the English tongue. One of them, a little girl of 
perhaps six or seven years, had dashed by me several times, with fly- 
ing ringlets. In her sash was that which plainly showed she had dis- 
regarded the instructions posted everywhere: ‘“ Hs ist nicht erlaubt 
Blumen abzupfliicken.” “Tt is not permitted to pluck the flowers.” 
In one of her flights I stopped her. 

“ Don’t you see,” I said, pointing with my stick to one of these no- 
tices ; “they won't let anyone pick the flowers ?” 

She looked from me to the notice, then at her flowers ; then fixed 
her eyes straight on mine. But her mind was not easily made up to 
such an informal introduction, and she soon dropped her eyes again 
to the flowers. 

“Suppose a policeman should come along,” I went on, “and find 
these flowers in your girdle ?” 

Her brow knit in a frown, but still she did not deign to answer. 

“Never mind ; [ll try to get him to let you off, if he comes.” 

“But if you can’t?” said a little voice. It was so little and so 
timid that I scarcely heard it. 

“T can try. Won't you give me one of the flowers ?” 

In a twinkling she forgot her fears. A new question came up to 
drive the first right out of her little brain. She began to pick over 
the flowers, hunting for one worthy of a gift. 


On the roadway at the foot of the slope one of the guardians of the 


park was loitering in the sun, his hands clasped behind him, his 
sabre swinging like the pendulum of a clock as he walked with his 
head thrown back, that he might see from under his helmet. He 
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would move to the extremity of his beat, stop and look a while at the 
picture of park scenery before him, then turn and walk idly back. 
His eyes were evidently on the maids with the group of children. 
Presently, instead of stopping when he came to the end of his beat, 
he kept on and around a curve in the road, disappearing for a few 
moments behind a clump of trees. 

“The policeman !” I exclaimed to the child. “ He’s coming.’ 

“Where?” Her cheek whitened. 

“Down there, behind the trees.” 

She looked anxiously in the direction I pointed. 

“Give me the flowers,” I said. ‘ He'll think I took them.” 

“No” 

“Yes, quick.” 

“No, no,” she cried, impatiently stamping her diminutive foot. 

Why not ?” 

“You didn’t take them.” 

“Well, come and sit by me. I won’t let hitn hurt you.” 

She came and climbed upon the seat beside me. The policeman 
came on, professedly looking at the flower-beds or the trees, or up 


at the sky, but really at the maids. As he came near where we were 
sitting, I could hear my protégée’s little heart beating like a toy-drum- 
stick. When he came opposite us, what was my astonishment to see 
her take the flowers from her girdle and hold them toward him, and 
call out : 

“Ttook your flowers, Mr. P’liceman. Are you going to take me 
to prison ?” 

Fortunately she spoke in English, and not till a moment after he 
had passed. He kept on without noticing us, around the road which 
bent in an ellipse about the sward. 

Then my little girl buried her face against my shoulder and burst 
into tears, 

This conflict between physical timidity and moral strength was a 
novelty to me. My only idea of courage thus far was that which is 
attended by brute force. There was something to me very touching 
in the child’s conquest of herself ; her subjection of her fear of pun- 
ishment to her sense of right. For a few minutes, to a passer-by 
there would have been presented the singular spectacle of a young 
man with a sprouting beard, in tasselled high top-boots, a tight-fitting 


jacket, and a student’s cap, playing the uncouth part of masculine 
hurse in comforting a child. 

“Never mind, little one ; he shouldn’t have troubled you ; I'd have 
spitted him on his own steel first.” 
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In another moment there was a transition. Undried tears stood on 
her cheek, but every other vestige of distress had disappeared. She 
stepped down off the seat. 

“Are you going to leave me?” I asked. 

Yeu.” 

soon ?” 

* Maybe I'll come back again if—— ” 

“Tf the policeman comes, you little coward—no, you little heroine. 
Won’t you give me a kiss before you go?” 

She looked down on the walk, neither assenting to nor dissenting 
from my proposition. I drew her toward me, and taking her head be- 
tween my two hands, looked into her face. There was a strange con- 
trast in the picture of innocence before me and a picture of another 
kind which thrust its ugliness upon my mind—a picture of the day 
before. 

I had quarrelled with my chum, an Englishman. The quarrel 
arose from nothing. ‘ All progressive thought,” I said, ‘ emanates 
from Germany.” 

From England,” he supplemented. 

“Germans are full of idealism—poetry—romance.” 

« And cheese and beer; Englishmen can write much better stuff,” 
he sneered. 

“And fill themselves much fuller with beef and porter.” 

“And an American can get his heels higher.” 

“ You are full of English arrogance and conceit.” I was becoming 
angry. 

* And you are full of American assurance,” he retorted. 

* English, cowardly brut—” 

He stopped me. His manner, which had been cool, changed, but 
to a steadier vein even than before. ‘Only a coward would use 
such words to a friend.” 

His words and his steadiness threw me into a passion. I was very 
quick, or I couldn’t have done what I did. I sent him sprawling on 
the floor. Several students heard the noise and rushed in. For a 
moment they stood staring near the door, then came and raised 
him. 

But I am gazing into the face of innocence. The curves are so 
beautiful, so delicate, blending the cheek into the fulness of the 
throat. The thin nostril, the sensitive lip, the ear tinged with ver- 
milion. I smoothed back the tresses of fine hair. 

Presently she asked : “ Have you got a girl?” 

* No, I haven't a girl.” 
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‘‘Have you got a boy?” 

“Nor a boy.” 

“Haven't you got any children at all?” 

“Not one. And I haven’t father or mother.” 

She pitied me. 

“ Brothers ? ” 

“No brothers.” 

Sisters ?” 

* Not one.” 

“T don’t like that.” 

Her big blue eyes were full of sympathy. I wound my arm about 
her. How frail the lithe figure felt in my strong clasp ! 

“ Deedie!” called one of the maids. 

“T must go now. Emilie is calling me.” 

“Go and ask Emilie if you may come back and stay with me a lit- 
tle longer.” 

“Will you wait here till I come ?” 

“Certainly.” 

I leaned back on the wooden settee and watched an animated con- 
versation between the bonne and the child, the former throwing oc- 
casional suspicious glances in my direction. The tiny pleader argued 
briskly. She bent her little face near to that of the maid, and snapped 
her eyes and made excited little gestures, speaking so fast (from what 
I could hear, in French) that she must have quite confounded her 
guardian ; for presently she came running back all out of breath, with 
the information that she might stay a little longer. 

Isat for some time trying to keep her with me, for at sight of a 
butterfly or a humming-bird she would be off like the wind. When 
she came back from one of these flights I drew her to me to caress 
her. Iwound her curls around my fingers ; I smoothed the tumbled 
hair from her forehead. I made excuses to turn her pliable figure 
this way and that way, that I might grasp the soft arms or play with 
the tiny fingers. I asked her about a bead necklace she wore, and 
who gave it to her; and took hold of it to examine it, that my hand 
might touch her warm neck. And all the time she prattled, and 
asked me questions, and told me about people whose identity she 
didn’t trouble herself to explain, as though I had always known them. 

“What afunny cap!” She reached up and took the diminutive 
covering worn by students in Germany from my head, and putting it 
on her own, broke away, and capered about like a little witch. Then- 
she came back and put the cap on my head, and when I tilted it on 
one side she objected, and insisted on my wearing it straight. 
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‘Do you live here always?” she asked. 

“No. When I’m at home I live where the sun gets up in the 
morning long after it does here. When you are eating your break- 
fast it is dark there.” 

Her eyes were full of wonder. ‘“ Where is that country ?” 

America.” 

“Why, we live in America.” 

Indeed ?” 

“Tt isn’t dark there when we eat our breakfast.” 

T laughed. Why trouble myself to explain. She would not un- 
derstand. I asked her how she would like to go back with me. She 
thought a moment. 

“Td go anywhere to be with you.” 

I was forgetting everything in this confidence, this innocence, this 
diminutive combination of strength and weakness. She insisted on 
decorating me with the flowers she had appropriated, and soon made 
me look like a figure in a flower-bed—a “Hector in the garden.” 
Then she stood off and looked at me, and clapped her hands in great 
glee and laughed, and I laughed myself. 

* Deedie !” 

* Your nurse is calling you again ; you must go.” 

** Are you coming here to-morrow?” she asked. 

The question startled me. It brought me back to my quarrel. 
Where might I be to-morrow ? 

“Do you wish me to come ?” I asked. 

“Ton” 

“Very much ?” 

«Ever so much.” 

An expression of pain must have passed over my face, for she 
asked : 

“Why do you look sorry ?” 

“Go. But stay a moment. What can I give you for a keepsake ?” 
I felt in my vest-pocket for some trinket, but could find nothing. 
“Here.” TI pulled a cameo sleeve-button from my cuff and handed it 
to her. 

She drew back. ‘Mamma won't let me take things from people.” 

«Take it, and if your mamma won't let you keep it, you can bring 
it back to me another day.” 

To-morrow ?” 

go: good-bye.” 

I wound my arms about her and kissed her. When I opened 
them it was like letting a bird out of a cage. She flew like a swal- 
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low near the ground, across the grass, to rejoin the nurses and the 
other children. Then they all arose and walked away. Each nurse 
dragged a child smaller than the rest by the hand, while the other 
children danced along, skipping backward and forward, taking many 
a useless step, the boys pounding one another with chubby fists, the 
girls stopping to gather clover leaves, all moving together, gilded by 
the rays of the setting sun. 

And my little friend. Every step she took was a step of grace ; 
every swing of her arms and bending of her body, a curve of beauty. 
She ran, and skipped, dancing along backward, half the time on her 
toes, as if too light to stay on the ground, holding up her keepsake 
for me to see, and throwing me kisses, first with one hand and then 
the other. As she passed over a strip of higher ground her form 
stood out against the sky. She turned for the last time to wave me 
a good-bye. ‘The sun’s rays were flooding her: they rested on her 
shoulder : they kissed her cheek: they revelled in her tresses. For 
amoment her figure seemed to hover on the crest, and then was 
gone ; not descending with the slope on the other side, but vanishing 
into the violet sky. 


IL. 


Four weeks elapsed before I went into the park again. Then my 
yvomplexion was many shades whiter, and two stout canes lay beside 
me on the seat on which I sat, the same on which I rested when I 
made the acquaintance of Deedie. I was convalescent. I had taken 
part in what I feel that I speak assuredly when I say was my last a/- 
faire Chonneur. Thad been severely wounded. 

It was now midsummer, and I was glad to be protected from the 
sun by an elm which spread its branches near me. I had come to 
the park with a vain hope of meeting my friend—my little girl who 
had so charmed me by her innocent prattle and, more than all, by 
her childish exhibition of moral courage. While I sat I meditated 
on my parting with her a month before—the disappointment she 
must have experienced when she came to the park the next day, and 
did not find me. 

The next day! What had it brought for me ? 

Just before dawn of that eventful morning I lay dreaming— 
dreaming that I walked in the park with Deedie—yet not Deedie the 
child. She had grown to be a woman. The park, too, had changed. 
The trees had grown wonderfully ; saplings which the day before 
had only reached to my head were now twice as high. And Deedie 
—she was not the little romp of yesterday, but wore a countenance 
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of deep seriousness—she walked beside me calmly and with a cer- 
tain awe-inspiring stateliness. Her features retained all the delicacy 
of a child, but added the sympathy of a woman. And I thought she 
said to me, “ Would you kill him because you insulted him? because 
you struck him ?” 

“ Was it my fault?” 

Yes.” 

“ What would you have me do?” 

“ Ask his pardon.” 

“ And be considered what I called him—a coward ?” 

“Tn.” 

“Why do you say that?” I was troubled. 

** Because if you do not you will le what you called him.” 

“ Deedie ! ” 

I felt a vise-like grip on my arm, and found myself awakened. A 
strapping youngster about my own age, with a box under his arm, 
was visible in the glimmer of early dawn. 

“Never mind the girl,” he said; “get up.” 

“ What girl?” 

“The one you've been calling in your sleep. Your girl is locked 
up for the present.” 

The laugh that accompanied his words jarred upon me, scarcely 
awakened from my vivid dream. 

“Where?” I asked, bewildered. 

“Tn here ;” and he tapped with his finger on the box. 

“Yes, yes, I see.” 

I threw off the covering and sprang up. 


There is the policeman walking on the same beat, his sabre swing- 
ing, his head thrown back. But where is the child? I sean the dif- 
ferent groups near me. No. She isn’t here. I should know her 
among a thousand children. 


But that eventful morning. We two, my friend and myself, walked 
briskly along a road. It was daylight, though the sun was not yet 
up. The country smelled fresh and sweet. The birds were about, 
preparing breakfast for their young ; chirping loudly, and somewhat 
discordantly, it seemed to me, in my peculiar state of mind. A cart- 
man came driving along the road in his cart, which was loaded with 
cabbages. He saw the box under my friend’s arm, and eyed us sus- 
piciously. With the instinct of one living near a German university 
town he scented the truth. 
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“So! my young gentlemen,” he called to us, as he passed ; “ this 
is no padded, masked work. This is the real thing ?” 

“We are going a-fishing,” said my friend. 

“ A-hunting rather,” said the huckster, with a grin. 

We hurried on. It was getting late. I could not divest myself of 
the feeling that beside me walked a figure. Whether I walked fast, 
or whether I walked slow, it kept pace with me, ever turning upon me 
a pair of blue eyes, and kept saying: ‘“‘ Would you kill him because 
you insulted him ? because you struck him ?” 

Would [kill him? I was an excellent shot ; he was a bungler. I 
had tried to make him a better, but he was too clumsy. He could 
handle neither a foil nor a pistol, and hadn’t the delicacy of sight or 
touch to learn. 

Suddenly we turned aside into a wood. 

“Tn here,” said the young athlete who guided me, vaulting a fence. 

I followed him, and we passed through a thicket and out into an 
open space on the bank of a river. There stood my friend of the day 
before, now my enemy, with his tawny English beard, fresh complex- 
ion, and blue eyes. Beside him stood a companion and a medical 
student, the latter looking very important, with his arms folded, and 
his short, high-shouldered body perched on a pair of long, thin legs. 
He was staring through his glasses at us. 

I cast a glance at my adversary’s face. He was calm and resolute. 
I saw as plainly as words could have told me the condition of his mind. 
Besides, I knew him well. His nature was eminently practical. He 
was the most stolid, matter-of-fact man I ever knew, yet honest and 
steadfast at heart. He had determined that he must kill me, or I 
would kill him; and he had decided to kill me if he could. 

We were not on the field ten minutes. The distance was paced. 
I was handed my pistol and sent to my station. The word was 
given. 

But other words sounded in my ears with the signal to fire—the 
words spoken to me by Deedie in my dream. 

Both shots rang out as one, sharp and spiteful on the quiet 
morning air. I purposely fired aside from the living mark before 
me. My adversary stood unhurt ; I had a bullet in my side. 

I saw a figure striding toward me. It looked strange and tall, and 
indistinct, but I knew it was my adversary. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” I asked. 

“Satisfied! good God, are you badly hurt ?” 

“Tt was all my fault.” I extended my hand. He attempted to take 
it, but the seconds interfered. ‘We haven’t time for palaver ; we 
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must get away from here at once.” A carriage in which the medical 
student had come to the ground stood in the road near by. I was 
hurried into it, or rather carried, for I was fainting. The doctor and 
my second got in with me, and we drove to my rooms. The others 
hurried off in a different direction. 

All that morning I lay on my bed, experiencing a mental, if not a 
physical, convalescence. I had been badly wounded, but this was noth- 
ing. My hot head had been turned into gentler veins of thought. 
I had been saved from a bitter memory, a fiend that would have 
pursued me through life. I was in an ecstacy when I realized 
that I had not killed my friend—that my hands were bloodless, I 
was thinking of the diminutive shield which had been thrust between 
me and crime—the little maid I had met in the park. My whole 
being was filled with gratitude and love for her. She is perhaps 
seven, I mused; I am twenty. Seven from twenty leaves thirteen. 
When she is twenty I shall be thirty-three. That’s not a great 
difference. Then I made a vow—a reckless, absurd boyish vow. 
Ah! the hot impulse of youth ; into what follies does it lead us? 

One of my first acts on getting out was to take my remaining 
sleeve-button to a jeweller and have a pin attached, that I might 
wear it in my scarf. Perhaps she will do the same, I argued ; and I 
have an abiding faith that by this means we shall one day recognize 
each other. ‘There was another link by which I might know her: 
Deedie I learned was the diminutive for Delia ; so Delia must be her 
Christian name. 

Isat in the park till sunset. I saw again in fancy the group of a 
month before passing over the crest, the children racing, and Deedie 
dancing backward, holding up her token and throwing me kisses. 
Then the figure melted from my fancy as it had faded from my eyes 
before. Iarose and walked away. For the first time in my life I 
experienced a sensation of loneliness. 

After that, on bright days I often visited the park, but not to find 
my little love. Doubtless she had returned to America. At last 
I completed my studies and left the university. 


TI. 


Twetve years passed, during which, if my child friend did not pass 
entirely out of my mind, she at least became a very indistinct image 
on my memory. I had become a quiet, mature citizen of the United 
States, with no fancy whatever for the sight of blood, and without 
the slightest predilection for making vows. The one I had made so 
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long before I was not disposed to regard as strictly binding ; and, 
should any reason occur for its breaking, I did not look upon it as a 
serious obstacle. 

I was sitting one summer afternoon on the porch of an hotel facing 
one of the New England beaches, chatting with a friend—a lady. 
The porch ran nearly around the hotel. It was the hour when the 
young lady sojourners, dressed in tasteful costumes, promenaded, 
sometimes three or’ four abreast, back and forth ; quite enough of 
them, I thought, to form a battalion of beauty. Suddenly, in one of 
tlie platoons that tramped by, appeared one who, as she passed, 
nodded pleasantly to the lady with whom I was sitting. The saluta- 
tion was unstudied, yet not familiar—a happy combination of cor- 
diality and dignity. The smile that accompanied it sent a thrill 
through me in a twinkling. 

“Who is that ?” I inquired, quickly. 

“Miss Ward.” 

“Her Christian name? ” 

“ Edith.” 

“No, no; her other name ?” 

“She has no other.” 

“Tsn’t it Delia?” 

“Simply Edith. Would you like to know her?” 

Irested back in the chair, from which I had started. 

“Thank you; Ill not trouble you. I shall not be here long.” 

The next afternoon I was standing on the porch with my friend, 
taking my leave. A bevy of young girls approached, and one of 
them, wishing to speak with my friend, stopped for the purpose. In 
a twinkling I was introduced to the whole party. One of the young 
ladies was Miss Ward. 

There was about this girl a certain high-born reserve which alter- 
nated with an engaging frankness and sprightliness. There were 
two sides to her disposition, the one merry, the other serious. A 
low melodious laugh expressed keen enjoyment to perfection ; but if 
anything occurred to divert her from merriment to seriousness, there 
came without warning that which never failed to inspire me with a 
kind of awe. 

Instead of departing at once, as I intended, I did not leave the 
hotel for four weeks. I prolonged my stay notwithstanding a num- 
ber of resolutions to the contrary, until I began to censure myself 
for being weak. At last, perceiving that my stay was noticed by 
my friends, I resolved to leave immediately. 

On the evening on which I made this new—and I determined it 
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should prove an irrevocable—resolution, I chanced to be sitting on 
the portico with—Miss Ward. The moon was at the full, and came 
out of the ocean as the sun set. It seems singular to me now that I 
should have presumed to speak so confidingly to one I had known 
so short a time. Besides, my companion had not encouraged any 
special confidence on my part. Indeed, I regretted that she had 
ceased .to treat me with the unconventionality of the others, and 
seemed at times a trifle constrained. What it was that led me to 
confide in her on the evening mentioned I can scarcely conceive, 
unless it was that exquisite hour—the most delightful to me of all 
hours of the day—when the newly-risen full moon stands on the 
horizon as if pausing to survey the landscape, and then begins to 
rise, a great illuminated ball, in the heavens. 

Whatever was the cause, I touched upon several episodes in my 
life, among them the story of my meeting little Delia in the park in 
Germany, twelve years before. I gave a minute account of what oc- 
curred: the child’s appropriation of the park flowers, the approach 
of the policeman, the honest confession. When I came to speak of 
her departure, “‘ Here,” I said, putting my finger on my scarf-pin, 
‘is the mate to a keepsake I gave her.” 

“What a beautiful cameo!” she looked at it closely. “I think I 
have noticed it in your scarf before.” 

I took it from its place and handed it to her. She bent over it to 
examine the carving in the mingling twilight and moonlight. 

“You haven't told me,” she said, without looking up, ‘ what it was 
that engaged your attention on the day after you parted with the 
little girl.” 

I hesitated. ‘That would scarcely interest a woman.” 

“ But I wish to know.” 

I told her of my quarrel with my English friend ; my dream before 
going out to the field; my firing aside, and receiving my adversary’s 
+ bullet. As I gave the short story she bent closer to the object she 

was examining, and lower and lower, as the twilight deepened, until 
her face was entirely hidden from me. When I had finished we sat 
some time in silence. 

“This pin,” she remarked at last, ‘must have been cut at Rome.” 

“Tt was.” 

“T thought so. They cut them beautifully there.” 

“Were you ever in Rome?” 

“ And the child—” she went on, without heeding my question, “ she 
really prevented your becoming a—murderer ?” 

“Would you have so regarded me?” I looked at her anxiously. 
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Indeed there was that in her manner, as well as her words, which made 
me tremble. 

“Yes, and more ;’ 
mine; “a coward.” 

Great heavens! how like the look of the face of Delia, in my 
dream of years before ! 

“And you have given up all expectation of ever seeing the child 
again?” she asked, turning her eyes from me to the cameo. 

“T scarcely know if I should wish to meet her.” 

“Why?” 

“Under an impulse of gratitude for the unknowing part she had 
taken in preventing my being a—murderer . 

“ And a coward,” she interrupted. 

“And a coward,” I admitted, “I made a silly, sentimental vow.” 

“What vow?” she frowned. 

“That no other person should be my wife; that I would seek 
her, and when found, if ever, I would win her—— ” 

“Supposing that she would be willing,” she added, not giving me 
time to finish. It was plain that I had antagonized her. 

Of course.” 

“Well?” 

“Since then”—I looked out at the peaceful moon, at the deepening 
shadows, the gilded face of the rocks—‘since then, I have met one 
who has driven the child-image from my mind—I fear from my 
heart.” 

We sat without speaking, each waiting for the other to break the 
silence. 

“You have spoiled a pretty story,” she said, somewhat sadly. ‘You 
should have been true to the little girl. How do you know but that 
she is treasuring the mate to your pin?” 

“She was too young.” 

“ How old did you say?” 

“Seven, perhaps.” 

“Seven! That’s not too young. I was impressed myself at that 
age.” 

“ May I ask, are you true to that impression ?” 

She hesitated. ‘“I have treasured an ideal. But I must go in,” 
she added, in another moment ; and rising, she moved toward a win- 
dow opening onto the porch from the drawing-room. 

“ Good-night.” 

She stepped in at the window. As she crossed the sill and entered 
the brilliantly lighted room she turned. A smile, a frank, happy 


she raised her eyes and fixed them full upon 
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smile broke over her face. It bespake the merry side of her dispo- 
sition; a certain witchery that, seen between moonlight and gaslight, 
made me wonder for a moment if she were not a veritable witch. In 
another moment she was gone. 

That night I dreamed. I was again in the park in Germany. It 
was night—the “humida nox” of Virgil—a night suggestive of cyp- 
ress, of exuberant verdure, of hanging bough and twisting vine, all 
seen by the light of a waning moon. The image of a former dream 
walked beside me. The features of that image had long ago faded 
from my memory. Now they were the features of Miss Ward. 

“Would you kill him because you insulted him? because you 
struck him?” The words came strangely, as out of a dead past. 

“No, no; I will kill no one. Iam no longera boy. I thank God 
IT escaped the dreadful result of that boyish folly. It was you who 
taught me what is true courage ; teach me now what is love.” 

My dream haunted me all the next day. I sat on a rock against 
which the waves beat sluggishly. There was something in the slow 
surging, the broad stretch of ocean view, the clouds changing their 
fantastic shapes, that especially accorded with the condition of my 
mind. My meeting when a youth with the little girl in Germany, 
the transition from a state of mind wherein I considered the taking 
of a human life quite an exhilarating affair, to one a day later, 
wherein I was willing to risk my own life rather than defend it from 
my antagonist, began to seem strange tome. Then my vow—it had 
suddenly become a menace. All these matters kept passing and re- 
passing while I listened to the ever-splashing waves. 

That evening I met Miss Ward again. I expected it would be my 
last evening at the sea-shore thatsummer. We satin the nook where 
we had sat together so often before. Whether it was the prospect of 
my departure, or a suddenly imparted knowledge of the condition of 
my feelings, I do not know to this day, but the spell that had been 
gathering about me for weeks appeared suddenly intensified. With- 
out intention, without forethought, led on, it seemed, by a sort of 
fatality, I suddenly burst into a torrent of words which I had never 
dreamed of speaking when I joined her. I poured out my feelings 
ina number of short, glowing sentences—sentences I never could 
have spoken had I prepared to speak them. 

I well remember her first words after I had ceased to speak. They 
conveyed to me the first knowledge of how deeply I was stung. 

But your vow?” she said. I started. I had forgotten it. 
you think it would be right for you to break it?” 

I was silent. 
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“You must keep it.” 

Something told me that, however I might regard its keeping or its 
breaking, there was no compromise to be hoped for from the only 
woman who would be a temptation for me to break it. 

She had been toying with my cameo, which she had desired to ex- 
amine again, and which seemed to have a curious charm for her. As 
she spoke the last words she arose and handed it back to me. I in- 
terpreted the act to mean a parting. 

“Icannot. I will not,” I cried, passionately. 

“You can and you will,” she replied. There was a bright spark 
inher eye. The other features of her face indicated only sympathy, 
kindliness. 

“Good-bye,” I faltered. 

“Rather say adieu,” she said, softly. She took my hand and 
pressed it kindly, so kindly that it almost seemed that her regret was 
not entirely on my account. ‘‘I shall have a word to say to you be- 
fore you go,” she added. ‘‘ May I see you here to-morrow evening, 
when the moon rises ?” 

“Better go at once,” I replied, bitterly. 

“Shall I see you? ” she repeated. 

I bowed a silent assent. ; 

The interval between this parting and the next evening, on which 
Iwas to be accorded one more interview, seemed interminable. I 
believed her decision to be irrevocable ; but what lover will not hope 
so long as there is desire? Still, I wished it all over, and I steaming 
on a train-—anywhere to get away from her who I had suddenly dis- 
covered was to embitter my life. As the hour of our meeting ap- 
proached I paced the porch, walking, chafing, waiting for—the moon. 
Thad consulted the almanac and set my watch carefully. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed on this evening that all astronomical calculations were 
inerror. The time would not go, or so slowly that whenever I ex- 
amined my timepiece the hands seemed scarcely to have moved. 
At last there was a brightening of the heavens, but ah, how slow! 
It gathered and deepened and grew until, far out on the dark ocean, 
atiny wave leaping higher than its fellows caught a spark of gilt. 
Soon others were touched by the gilding moon, and at last a broken 
stream of light shot from the rising orb to the shore. When the 
moon stood full out on the horizon I heard a step behind me. I 
turned. It was Edith Ward. 

She was clad in the light drapery of midsummer. The moonlight 
fell on her advancing figure, softening the gauzy folds of her dress 
and blending them with the environing shadow. She was to me a 
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human apparition ; substantial yet unsubstantial, spiritual loveliness 
in human beauty. Why was she not less beautiful or less conscien- 
tious ? 

As she approached, my eye was caught by a flash of something, 
evidently metallic, where a lace handkerchief crossed her bosom. I 
was led by some unaccountable attraction to fasten my gaze on this 
object, which I knew I had not seen before, and which, as she drew 
nearer, shaped itself more distinctly. In another moment it flashed 
upon me what it was. 

And what was it? To this day the answer brings a thrill of pleas- 
ure, causes my blood to quicken, my pulses to throb faster. What was 
it? <A trinket, a bit of gold and stone, a souvenir. It was the mate 
to my cameo. 

I sprang across the short distance that separated us. 

“ And you are Delia?” 

“No, Edith.” 

“Then how did you come by that cameo ?” 

“You gave it to me.” 

« And the name Delia ?—explain.” 

“That was my father’s doing. It was first Edie. Papa corrupted 
it to.Deedie.” 

A single letter had misled me for twelve years. 

** And you have kept my souvenir?” 

“T was forbidden to do so. I went to the park the day after I met 
you to return it. You were not there.” 

“ No, I was not there. And you remember me?” 

“T have not entirely forgotten,” she said, dropping her eyes, 
“though I was pretty young to ” 

She did not finish. 

“Love?” I asked, trembling. 

There came an expression of earnestness in her face which, mel- 
lowed by the moonlight, I can liken to nothing else than that ofa 
divine messenger from another sphere. And she said, looking straight 
out on the ocean and speaking as one in a dream: 

“Would you kill him because you insulted him? because you 
struck him?” 

A kind of awe crept over me, there was something in her ap- 
pearance so far beyond mortality, something so typical of a reverse 
of that descent into the accursed region of remorse which had once 
threatened me. 

“Edith! Edith!” I cried, the words of the night before bursting 
involuntarily from my lips, “I will kill no one. I am no longer a 
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boy. Thank God, I escaped the dreadful result of that boyish folly. 
It was you who prevented ; you who taught me what is true cour- 
age ; teach me now what is love.” 

“And you have repented that you ever thought of taking a life— 
the life of a friend?” 

“Repented ? yes, often, now, forever.” 

She stood silent a moment and then said softly, “Then keep your 
vow. 

Asmile broke through her seriousness. In a twinkling she was 
the little witch who, twelve years before, had decorated me with 
flowers. 

Thave a little daughter seven years old, with blue eyes. My wife 
and I are continually wrangling about the name, since I call her 
Deedie and my wife calls her Edie. Her mother says that the child 
shall remain in America ; that children should not be allowed to play 
in public parks to make promiscuous acquaintances, especially of 
reckless young men who have no higher ambition than to cut and 
slash and shoot one another at the slightest provocation. I do not 
object to my wife guiding her daughter, but I do object to her refer- 
ring to me indirectly as a promiscuous acquaintance. 

F, A. Mrrcuet. 


MY FRIEND. 


Not he who presses closely to my side 

When fortune smiles on me and joy is mine; 

Not he who brings his laurel sprays to twine 
Among the flowers with which Fame decks his bride; 


Not he who names my name in conscious pride, 
And bows with devotees about my shrine, 
Eager in my love-rosary to shine ; 

Not he! No; one like him shall not abide. 


But he who holds me fast through grief and pain, 
Though troubles deepen, and disgrace portend, 
Through shame of poverty, through men’s disdain, 
Cheering me on, and ready to defend 
My life from peril or my name from stain, 
Braving the world for me;—he is my friend. 
Emma C. Down. 
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My first knowledge of literary England was when I was a very 
young girl, open to every social impression, and with the highest sort 
of ideals about the people who knew the world of books, and deeply 
imbued with a sense that the author of anything I cared for in lit- 
erature was a person set apart from the common world, from the vi- 
sion, indeed, of ordinary mortals. Of course, as a matter of absolute 
fact, I knew that the Poet-Laureate—the Tennyson who had written 
my beloved “In Memoriam ;” Herbert Spencer, who had fired me with 
zeal for study ; Miss Thackeray, who was not alone the daughter of 
“Pendennis,” but the author of “The Village on the Cliff” and “Old 
Kensington ;” and many others, whose names alone were sacred to 
me, existed in the world, and yet the chance of meeting them face to 
face, of talking or clasping hands with them, seemed too remote to be 
possible. In some far-away niche of my heart George Eliot—as a 
personality almost mythical—was enshrined. She was to me the 
embodiment of Maggie Tulliver, and she had written ‘“ How Lisa 
loved the King.” 

I had scarcely been a week on the other side when, going toa 
dinner one evening at the house of a charming woman of fashion, I 
was taken down to the table by a talkative and very good-natured 
young man, who was much impressed by the fact that I had just ar- 
rived from America—that I had never been really “out,” and that I 
did not know any of the guests at the table. I well remembered how 
startled and silenced I felt when he rattled off their names and I dis- 
covered that Mr. Thomas Hughes, of “Tom Brown” fame, was on my 
left hand, and Mr. Herbert Spencer my vis-i-vis! Mr. Hughes enter- 
tained us greatly that evening by stories of the Shah of Persia, then 
visiting England for the first time. Mr. Hughes had been deputed 
to attend His Oriental Majesty to various places, and had suffered 
as well as been amused by the Shah’s uncouth manner. Mrs. Hughes, 
at the same dinner, told of her experience the day before, when the 
Princess of Wales had given a garden-party for the Shah, who arrived 
a full half-hour before he was expected or before the Princess made 
her appearance. Mrs. Hughes said that she and the half-dozen ladies 
who were there were at their wits’ end how to amuse him or keep 
him in order until his royal entertainers appeared. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to her that food was the best thing for him to be amused with, 
and, entering the house, she secured a huge dish of strawberries, 
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which she handed him in silence. He immediately sat down upon 
the grass, and, refusing fork or spoon, ate every berry with his fingers. 
“And I can assure you,” concluded Mrs. Hughes, “he looked very 
nasty.” 

The Shah’s appetite, especially for fruit, was the talk of London 
that season, and so mucli of a cormorant was he that it was surprising 
how he maintained such splendid health. Altogether, he was the 
most magnificent-looking figure in the London of those days, the 
gorgeousness of his dress and the blaze of his jewels setting off his 
dark good-looks, while, unless very near by, his coarseness of feature 
was not repulsive. I remember how, on the same occasion, the light 
spirits of Mr. Spencer impressed me, for I had expected that an 
author such as he could scarcely condescend to smile ; but he told 
capital stories and entered into the spirit of whatever fun was going, 
although in a rather quiet and, I might say, clerical manner. He and 
Mr. Hughes were direct opposites in appearance ; Mr. Hughes being 
rather stout and florid, with an outline of face which seemed made 
for laughter, while Mr. Spencer was thin and dark, with a look of 
strength and an air of repose, when not speaking, which one could 
fancy belonged to a man of books. Not an insignificant member of 
the company that evening was Mr. Clemens—Mark Twain—visiting 
England for the first time, and being lionized almost as much as the 
Shah himself. Iam sure he will pardon me for repeating a comical 
remark he made that evening. Mrs. Clemens was relating very se- 
riously the history of a New England family, who were actually in 
want, although their grandfather had left them a large fortune, 
which, by the curious conditions of his will, could not be touched for 
fifteen years, nor even used as security for a loan. Turning to her 
husband, Mrs. Clemens said, seriously : “‘ What would you have done 
in such a case?” Mr. Clemens regarded her compassionately in 
silence for a moment, and then said: “I would have dug up my pro- 
genitor and had it out with the bones.” 

The fashion of introducing recitations by amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals had just then become popular, and many were the agoniz- 
ing hours which resulted for guests at evening parties. It has always 
been a matter of curious wonderment to me how people entirely de- 
void of talent can enjoy standing up before a large assembly and re- 
citing some well-known poem or extract from a famous dramatic au- 
thor. Iremember an occasion during this first visit to England when, 
at a most charming conversazione, an interruption of the kind oc- 
curred. A tall, handsome girl recited parts of the ‘“ Merchant of 
Venice” in a most blood-curdling manner. I was trying my best to 
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keep my face straight, when I heard a voice behind me saying, “I 
really must leave the room ;” and I turned around to find that my 
misery had company in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
the famous Shaksperean authorities. Mrs. Clarke was brimful of 
fun and good-nature, and my remembrances of her, like those of many 
other writers on very serious subjects whom I have met, is of only the 
jolliest kind of talks and experiences. We had an immense amount 
of fun that very evening in watching the Oriental dignitaries of rank. 
Two of the Indian princes were especially entertaining, as they looked 
so miserably ill-at-ease, finding themselves part of what must have 
seemed a very informal company to them. They had arrived with 
the Shah, but had gone out very little. Like His Majesty of Persia, 
they were fine specimens of physical development, and their turbans, 
glittering with magnificent gems, were particularly fascinating. After 
a time the Indian princes began to look more at home in society, and, 
I believe, became quite reconciled to remain there for purposes of 
study. 

One house to which we went often, and aiways enjoyably, that season 
had for host and hostess Mr. and Mrs. James Sheridan Knowles. 
Mr. Knowles was the son of the author of “‘ Virginius,” ‘The Hunch- 
back,” ete., and his house in St. John’s Wood was the rendezvous of 
a most delightful circle of people, chiefly in the literary and artistic 
world ; while the family were, I think, of all hospitable people the 
most agreeable I have ever known, and many must lament the sad 
gaps which death has made and which have broken up the delightful 
little household. One was sure to hear the best of recitation there, 
if at all. George Grossmith, since so famous, used to give us many 
an amusing hour, and his father, incomparable in his own line, was 
always ready to contribute to the evening’s entertainment. About 
ten o'clock a bountiful cold supper—game pie, boned turkey, and a 
variety of sweets—would be served, while the flow of wit was well 
worth recording. I remember, on one evening, “ Dicky” Doyle, the 
original designer of Punch, remarking, “It was captivating to indulge 
in a joke that no editor was after.” 

Visits to the country made a pleasing variety when the season 
drew near its close. One of these made a lasting impression, every 
detail being photographed on my mind. It was to the house of 
Colonel Chambers, who lived not far from London. He was always 
referred to as “Garibaldi’s Englishman,” and at the time of my visit 
the Garibaldis, father and son, were at the house. I had heard a 
great deal about the suite of rooms which Garibaldi occupied, and was 
very anxious to see them, but I had to wait for the chance of the pa- 
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triot’s absence, as it seems he strongly resented any intrusion. The 
house was genuine Tudor in period and design—a huge, rambling 
mansion, standing in the midst of charming grounds, the pleasure- 
gardens in the rear having been laid out in the time of Queen Anne, 
and showing with very prim effect the fashion of her day, but having, 
to my delight, all sorts of old-fashioned blossoms, a genuine “ wild 
garden ” forming one part and sending forth delightful fragrances, 
especially after a summer shower. There was also a maze and some 
beautiful bowers. Altogether, it was as lovely a place as one could 
wish, and, although not many miles from London, looked rural enough 
to be in the very depths of the country. Historically, it was a house 
well worth considering, having been the residence of Cromwell's 
daughter, Mrs. Ireton, and the scene of many of the Protector’s pri- 
vate councils. Of course, it had the reputation of being haunted ; and 
the suite of rooms used by Garibaldi was credited with the posses- 
sion of the ghost of Charles I., which was said to walk there on the 
anniversary of his execution. If he visited the place in the hope of 
terrifying any member of the Cromwell family he must have suffered 
keen disappointment, since for nearly two hundred years the house 
had been in other hands ; and, young and silly (especially in regard 
to ghosts) as I then was, I could not feel any fear of this royal in- 
truder upon the midnight hour, it seemed so utterly lacking in com- 
mon-sense that a ghost should uselessly haunt a house in which he 
had never been during his lifetime, and where there existed no trace 
of anyone who had done him awrong! A story “ Dicky” Doyle used 
to be as fond of telling as we were of listening to illustrates the fu- 
tility of such meanderings on the part of ghosts. A friend of his 
rented and furnished a very charming littie suburban villa, to which 
he meant to conduct his bride. However, while he was busy with 
preparations for her comfort and welcome, he was perpetually haunted 
by the ghost of a man who had formerly occupied the house, and who 
seemed to have something very fearful on his conscience. Mr. Doyle's 
friend constantly remonstrated with the ghost for taking up so much 
of his time, and offered him anything to keep out of the way. This 
the ghost resolutely refused to do, explaining that his only chance of 
being “laid” was by “ having it out,” so to speak, with the new ten- 
ant of the villa. On being asked whether he had died in arrears for 
rent, the ghost replied, “ Quite the contrary, sir; there’s a bloomin’ 
mistake ;” and added a significant wag of his head. Mr. Doyle’s 
friend seemed to have a sudden inspiration, and inquired of the ghost 
his name, whereupon he was answered with, “Do you hask me such 
& question, Peter Smith? Oh, but it’s like you! isn’t it, though?” 
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Now, as Mr. Doyle’s friend was not “ Peter Smith” by name, a 
moment of confusion ensued, the ghost finally inquiring what his 
name was. The new tenant gave it, whereupon the ghost ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ To think as ’ow you've let me waste precious time! I was 
after Peter Smith, I was, which his very likeness you are ; and now 
he may be off to the States for all I knows, and I can’t get at him.” 
Mr. Doyle, in concluding thg story, was wont to say that though his 
friend never saw the ghost again he had a wild longing to know 
whether Peter Smith was discovered and with what result ! 

The rooms supposed to be haunted, and occupied by Garibaldi at 
the time I speak of, consisted of a row of very small apartments in 
the eastern wing of the house, opening one into another. They were 
decorated and furnished in a sort of rococo style. First came the 
sleeping-room ; from this opened dressing, sitting, and study rooms. 
In the furtive and scamperish kind of way in which Miss Chambers 
and I went through them one afternoon, I remember gaining but one 
very clear impression, which was of the enormous and apparently 
useless number of boots and shoes belonging to the celebrated Ital- 
ian. They were ranged on the floor against the wall of every room, 
and, whatever his purpose in possessing them, he must have been 
satisfied, if variety was his object. 

It was at this house that for the first time I encountered the sort 
of dependent who, thank fortune! has no prototype in America. 
This was a “companion.” Why any woman of average ability should 
consent to take such a position is beyond my comprehension. It 
simply means slavery of the most galling kind. The “ companion” is 
considered well remunerated if she receives sixty pounds ($300) a 
year ; and her duties are endless. She is obliged to be a lady of edu- 
cation and refinement, but she must never, under any circumstances, 
show sensitiveness or betray that she has received a slight. She is 
perpetually at the beck and call of her employer. She generally be- 
gins her day by reading aloud the morning papers and answering 


- letters. Next is likely to come interviews with the dressmaker, mil- 


liner, ete. At a moment’s notice she must be ready to appear in the 
drawing-room and receive any guests whom her mistress does not 
care to see. She scrambles through her meals in order to be ready 
if wanted. Although she does not dine in the evening with the fam- 
ily, she is expected to be ready to come into the drawing-room after- 
ward to entertain any dull person, to play accompaniments, if needed, 
and to make herself generally useful and agreeable. Mrs. Alexander, 
in her charming novels, describes the unfortunate position of the 
“companion ” to perfection. Curiously enough, it is only in the royal 
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family that such ladies are treated with due consideration ; but, in 
spite of the strongest sort of republican feeling, my observation com- 
pels me to admit that no better-bred ladies exist in Europe than 
those of the Queen of England’s family ; accordingly, lack of courtesy, 
even to a hireling, is impossible tothem. There is no doubt that the 
reason Why so many Englishwomen of good education and family, 
compelled to support themselves, have adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession is because of the miserable servitude they must experience 
as either governess or companion. In my first days in England the 
stage had fewer fashionable votaries than now, but anyone who looks 
back over the last fifteen years will appreciate the tremendous stride 
made in these questions. When my uncle, Gerald Griffin, went to 
London asa boy of nineteen, with the play of ‘‘Gisippus ” in his pocket, 
theatrical people were considered quite below par, and, being of a 
morbid and hypersensitive disposition, he buried himself and his tal- 
ents until poverty if not actual hunger found him out. His account 
of the difficulty in procuring a reading of his plays is most pathetic, 
and would sound incredible but for the fact that London then con- 
tained its Grub Street. Dramatic authors were not then made much 
of socially, and Gerald Griffin, who came of a very proud and well- 
connected family, disdained to ask a favor at the hands of any mana- 
ger. However, he had written ‘The Collegians,” a novel since dram- 
atized by Dion Boucicault under the title of “The Colleen Bawn,” 
had sketches for various other stories of high-class Irish life, and in 
spite of his proud retirement he was discovered and became a popular 
novelist. But his plays were consigned during his lifetime to obliv- 
ion. It is sad to think that only after his death the charm and merit 
of “Gisippus ” were recognized. Macready considered it his best 
performance ; and a relative of his whom I met one day at Mr. Hall’s 
told me that the famous actor regarded it as the finest piece of liter- 
ary work in his repertoire. Iam glad to pay this tribute to Gerald 
Griffin’s disappointed life, but at the same time I mention the inci- 
dent more to illustrate the change there has been in public feeling 
about the stage during the last half-century. A popular dramatic au- 
thor nowadays is fairly lionized in London, just as a popular member 
of “the profession ” is sought out and applauded. 

The dramatie sensation of the hour, when I was first in London, was 
Mr. Wills’s “Charles I.” Irving played the luckless king, and Isabel 
Bateman his queen. Mr. Wills took us one evening to see the per- 
formance, having warned me beforehand that under no circumstances 
must I cry. I remember feeling too gay and festive on going into 
the beautiful, well-lighted auditorium to have any inclination toward 
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tears. I was new to the charming effect of an English audience— 
everyone in evening dress, no bonnets worn by the ladies, and a 
general air of elegance and something like splendor made me feel 
even more exhilarated. But no sooner had the curtain risen than 
this effect was lost. Of all melting and pathetic dramas that first 
representation of ‘‘Charles I” seemed to me the most touching. 
Irving cultivated a Vandyke appearance, and looked as though he had 
stepped out of one of the frames at Hampton Court. His manner- 
isms were less marked than now, and his voice had the fascinating 
quality it has always retained. Miss Bateman played the part of the 
queen wonderfully well, especially in the last act, although, of course, 
Ellen Terry’s rendering of the same character has spoiled us for 
every other. The lights in the auditorium were lowered, and long 
before the play was ended I was dissolved in tears, quite regard- 
less of Mr. Wills’s warning or my blue silk evening dress. Leaving 
the play we went, according to the fashion of the day, to the Houses 
of Parliament, and I was terribly ashamed of my forlorn appearance, 
although hidden behind the “cage” of the ladies’ gallery. There 
was a fine debate on the Irish University Bill. As our party were 


going out onto the terrace, I saw Disraeli for the first time near by; 
a most commanding and powerful-looking man, the persistence and 
resolution of the Israelite in every outline. He was polite and agree- 
able in a measured, studied sort of way. In the many times I met 
him later I could never reconcile myself to the fact that he was the 
author of his own novels. They seemed to possess a social frivolity 
entirely unlike their author. Mrs. Chambers, the wife of “ Garibaldi’s 
Englishman,” had been the prototype of his heroine in Lothair, 
the lady with the “ropes” of pearls. I was immensely interested to 
find myself speaking to this famous author and statesman, and since 
then have often considered his character and career as worthy of psy- 
chological study. 


I have already in print referred to a curious and most significant 
occasion on which I witnessed a meeting between the Queen and 
Disraeli, then Lord Beaconsfield, but thought these details interest- 


ing enough to be given more fully. It is well known how persistently 
Disraeli fought his way into public favor, and especially that of roy- 
alty, but it was characteristic beyond expression that he should 
eventually choose to be elected to Parliament from the town of High 
Wycombe, in which, during a political crisis, he had years before 
been hooted at and despised. Moreover, it was greatly like him to 


purchase as a country residence “ Hughenden,” formerly the seat of 
Mr. William Norris, whose daughter had refused an offer of marriage 
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by Disraeli (then considered almost like an adventurer), regarding 
his offer as a piece of audacity on the man’s part. When he had 


carried his election successfully, established himself quite splendidly 


at Hughenden, and been received by all the “county people,” there 
was one step further to carry his complete triumph in the place 
where he had received his former humiliation. This was to procure 
the honor of a visit from the Queen. Only three times had she vis- 
ited a prime minister ; the last occasion had been years before, so 


that when it was known that Her Majesty had accepted Beaconsfield’s 
invitation to spend the day at his country-seat, his success was com- 
plete. The town was gay with decorations; the country-side was 
thronged with people : Beaconsfield had made it a gala day. 

To me it was an extremely interesting experience, Suddenly a page 
of history seemed to be in progress before my eyes as I sat on the 
platform of the station with a small group of ladies and gentlemen 
who had been invited to receive their sovereign, while Beaconsfield, 
quiet as he always was, but pale’to his very lips, assisted the Queen 
to alight from her carriage. The mayor and councilmen, in their 
striking robes of office, suggestive of centuries gone by, stepped up 


afterward, and were greeted—as the newspaper reports would put it 
—“graciously ” by the Queen and her tall, fine-looking daughter, 
Beatrice, now Princess of Battenberg. Opposite the enclosed place 
on the platform where the few invited guests were standing, a crowd 
of people were gathered, and the cheers that rent the air must have 
touched that once sorely tried place in Beaconstield’s heart. 

His manner, even if, as his enemies liked to say, affected, was cer- 
tainly impressive. The love of his life, its romance, sentiment, were 
all centred in the wife whose death he never ceased to mourn ; and 
they were a notably happy couple, Lady Beaconsfield sharing every 
ambition of her husband and being his most judicious though tender 
critic. 

Ichanced at the time of my first visit to stay for some time in a 


house where Una Hawthorne, the eldest daughter of our great novel- 
ist, was a guest, and a most interesting companion I found her, 


although she was quite an invalid and devoted much of her time to 
charitable work. She was very delicate but interesting in appear- 
ance, with a luminous sort of face, expressive eyes, and very sensitive 
features. In spite of her strong attraction for missionary work she 
was much addicted to novel-reading, but I can bear witness to her 
careful fashion of not setting a bad example in the way of reading 
some of the flashy books of the day to a girl like myself, much 
younger and much less well-informed than she was. I had one day 
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taken up a novel I had seen her reading with much ix‘crest, when 
she came behind me and, with the gentlest sort of manner, laid her 
hand on my shoulder and asked me to give her up the book. I ex. 
claimed that she had read it! Miss Hawthorne answered, with the 
kindest sort of manner, that she had felt ashamed of herself after so 
doing, but “anyway, Iam too old, my dear, to have it hurt me ;” and 
with a sweetness of manner which I have never forgotten she took my 
chin in her hands, looked down into my face, and gave me a piece of 
advice about the harm done by indiscriminate novel-reading which I 
have many times been glad to have received and to let young people 
in my own charge profit by. Soon after this she gave me a letter of 
introduction to Miss Thackeray, the novelist’s daughter, and assured 
me that if I presented it I should be cordially received. With many 
a heart-beat of expectation I took my letter to the house in Onslow 
Gardens where Miss Thackeray was living, but no sooner had I been 
shown into a cool but rather shadowy reception-room to wait for the 
appearance of my beloved authoress than a perfect panic of fright 
seized me, and, anxious as I was to meet her, I made an excuse to 
the servant and beat a hasty retreat. Years afterward, during my 
last visit to London, Miss Thackeray—then Mrs. Ritchie—and I had 
a pleasant laugh over it. One evening, at the house of one of the most 
hospitable and delightful women in London, Mrs. Simpson, who, as 
the daughter of Nassau Senior, inherited the right to have a genuine 
salon, I was introduced to a tall and very sweet-looking lady whose 
name I did not understand until some mention of her husband and 
of some drawings of her father’s was made by a gentleman in our 
group, and I then found out that she was the authoress of “The 
Village on the Cliff,” “Elizabeth,” and other stories so dear to my 
heart. We were friendly at once; and soon afterward, on what 
would have been a very homesick sort of birthday, Mrs. Ritchie was 
good enough to make a little informal tea-party for me at her house in 
Young Street, Kensington, otherwise the ‘Old Street ” of her delight- 
ful novel. Those who used to be guests there must gratefully and 
pleasantly remember the long, low-studded drawing-room, with its 
many treasures, its pictures, its air of genial home-comfort and hos- 
pitality diffused by master and mistress of the house in the most un- 
affected and kindly way. Just facing this quaint, hospitable dwelling 
was the house in which Thackeray wrote “ Vanity Fair,” and where 
he was left a lonely, bereaved husband, with his two little girls, one 
of whom became the wife of Leslie Stephen, who succeeded him as 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine ; the other, after writing several suc- 
cessful books, marrying most happily Mr. Thackeray Ritchie, a friend 
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since childhood, and by whom she bas had those delightful children, 
Hester, named after the heroine of “ The Virginians,” and William, 
after his famous grandfather, and who are well known to all the Rit- 
chies’ circle of acquaintance. 

My last visit to the Ritchies was in their pretty suburban house at 
Highgate, where they formed part of a delightful coterie quite worthy 
to live in such hallowed precincts. Afternoon tea was going forward 
pleasantly. In England it is always dispensed and called after three 
o'clock, and whether or not, like Epps’s famous cocoa, it is to all a grate- 
ful and invigorating beverage, it certainly promotes a feeling of good 
fellowship, of gracious ‘‘ bonne camaraderie” among a party who have 
gathered together without premonition of each other’s coming, with- 
out any especial plan or purpose on the hostess’s part, and who may, 
by the sociable handing about of tea, cakes, and dainty “rolls” of 
bread and butter, feel harmonious in a fashion which prevents any of 
the stiffness of many an afternoon call, when the hostess has too many 
guests to do more than say a few words to each. The stiffest have I 
seen grow friendly and chatty, as they sat beside each other on a sofa, 
but finding the wedge of conversation easy to enter with, “ What a 
capital cup of tea—isn’t it?” from one, and, “ Yes, indeed, but Mrs. 
So-and-so always has delicious tea,” from the other. Quite an im- 
provement on the weather is this for an opening of conversation; and 
as, between women, it leads on to domestic matters, then, easily enough, 
to dress, no one need sit stupidly silent, no matter how dull her neigh- 
bor may appear. But at Mrs. Ritchie’s, as at many another house 
I could name, in literary England, there is no dearth of topics for 
friendly and profitable discourse. Quite a hostess herself was little 
Hester on the occasion to which I refer. The captivating little midget 
was full of entertaining talk about her forthcoming birthday, her lively 
brain teeming with suggestions as to how it should be celebrated ; 
and as one of her bosom friends—the poet and novelist, Margaret Ve- 
ley, whose untimely death set many a household into mourning, and 
many a heart to beat sadly, nor ever joyously again—was present to 
urge Hester on in her merry prattle, we had great fun out of it, for 
Miss Veley had a perfect genius for talking to and drawing out 
children. I have a picture in my mind which, even seen, as it often 
is, through tears, time can never dim, of the little Hester, seated on 
Margaret Veley’s knee, one arm about her neck, and her innocent 
baby eyes lifted confidingly and smilingly to the slender oval and 
delicately sensitive face of her friend, while they discoursed on a re- 
markable hat and cloak Hester had decided Miss Veley was to make 
for her doll to wear on the birthday. 
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Miss Veley’s sudden death in Christmas-time—the season when she 
was most dear, most tenderly to be remembered by her friends—sent, 
as one of them wrote, a thrill of pain and wonder “through all our 
hearts,” and the secret publication of her poems, in book-form, by 
Mr. Stephen, prefaced by a touching memoir, will make her better 
known as a poet to American readers, already familiar with her excel- 
lent novels, from the first, which set all literary England in a ferment 
to know who the author of “ For Percival” could be, to the last, “A 
Garden of Memories.” The story of Margaret Veley’s work is signif- 
icant of the literary period I knew best in England ; and, moreover, as 
its own peculiar charm is not wanting, briefly, and as a tribute to the 
most loyal woman I have ever known, I fain would say something of 
it in these pages, perhaps to readers who already know and care for 
her work, 

The Cornhill Magazine had been established with a prestige which 
gave it a fame in every English-speaking country, Thackeray having, 
with Smith & Elder, founded, and for years edited it. ‘The New- 
comes,” ‘‘ Philip,” “Esmond,” ran in its pages ; George Eliot, Charles 
Reade, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, Thomas Hardy, a score of 
other noted names, were on its list of contributors; while such pencils 
as Frederick Walker’s and Du Maurier’s, with many others, moved to 
its illustration, and the finest essayists in England were eager to see 
their work between its covers. No wonder that a sense of its standard 
right to publish only the best, and for the most fastidious readers, 
was felt and acted upon by the editor who succeeded Thackeray 
—his son-in-law, Leslie Stephen, the well known essayist and critic. 
The seal of good taste, fine judgment, and perfect English was put 
upon whatever the Cornhill of those days accepted ; but, like all 
editors who have proper discrimination, what was really good was 
accepted by Mr. Stephen, although anonymously sent in. Accord- 
ingly, when the MS. of a novel called “‘ For Percival ” reached Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, through Mr. Townsend, the editor of the Spectator, 
and was found to be remarkably fine, although by an unknown au- 
thor, it was promptly accepted and ran its course as a serial in the 
most critical magazine of the day, and was eagerly read and discussed, 
the question of its authorship provoking endless comment, inquiries, 
letters to the editor, etc. But Mr. Stephen’s “I do not know” was 
supposed to be a mere editorial blind, and George Eliot and Thomas 
Hardy were alternately pronounced the author. I remember meet- 
ing Mr. Hardy at a dinner-party, and how eagerly he said, as he dis- 
claimed the authorship, “I only wish I had written it!” Presently 
the name was given ; one quite unknown in the literary world, al- 
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though Margaret Veley had already contributed some excellent short 
stories—unsigned—to Blackwood’s and the Cornhill, and some admir- 
able editorials to the Spectator and Atheneum. When it was known 
that the girl who had written so keenly, so discriminatingly, with 
so fine an understanding of human nature, was the daughter of a 
quiet country gentleman, a girl who had never been “out” in Lon- 
don, and whose whole knowledge of society was that obtained within 
the limits of country life, everyone was amazed and the more anxious 
to see and know her. Well, she came among us, lived her beauti- 
ful, sympathetic, loyal life in London, courted, féted, encouraged on 
all sides to expand her gifts ; and I am sure those who bowed their 
heads in such grief when she was suddenly snatched away will never 
lose from their hearts that gentle, womanly, and tender presence ; 
nor will the merry children who were her chosen friends ever forget 
the dear name, the constant thoughtfulness for their pleasures and 
their sorrows, of Margaret Veley. That it came about that she and 
Igrew to be the warmest friends I regard as one of the greatest 
blessings of my life—one of its strongest influences for good. Her 
intellect was keen as a man’s, but sympathetic as a woman’s. A mean 
thought, the pettinesses which so often make the companionship 
of women oppressive, were utterly outside her ken, utterly impos- 
sible to a nature which flowed in such broad, full channels, governed 
by the purest and noblest foelirigs. Once I said to her: “ Margaret, 
if I were a great criminal I should want to confess my crimes at once 
to you.” She smiled, and put out her little sympathetic hand to 
touch mine: ‘‘And we should never let anyone else know about 
them!” she rejoined, laughing. It was so like her! No one can 
read her verses or her prose works without feeling how intensely she 
went into the heart-meanings of all she said, and how subtle the 
forces of her imaginative faculty were ; yet no comrade was ever 
gayer, more light-hearted, more joyously good company than this dear 
friend. No wonder children adored her! Her little friends asked 
no better holiday than a visit to or from Miss Veley ; while in the 
touching, although so brief, memoir that Mr. Stephen has written of 
her he has given the daintiest bits of her “fun” in writing about the 
children she loved. I turn the pages of her letters and find not one 
word she could have wished unwritten, not one word she could 
have wished unsaid ; and in God’s world, somewhere, she has reached 
her “level land,” about which she dreamed and wrote. I think of 
her when I recall the sunshine of the English summer ; our walks 
through a flowering green country. I think of her when I remember 
the densely foggy winter days, which her presence, her voice, her 
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cheery words always made bright, and not one hour of that perfect 
companionship can be regretted. Rosemary with the bay leaves! 
These were laid upon her grave that sad Christmas-time in the Essex 
churchyard where what was mortal of her lies. 

Literary and artistic London greatly gathered force those last years, 
The Grub-Street days for authors or artists were at an end. It came 
to be understood that poets, writers, and painters were valuable to 
society as well as to those who bought their wares, and the upper ten 
of the literary world throve in every way. No more elegant entertain- 
ments are given in any circle than in the literary and artistic one of 
England. Special people, in the days of which I am speaking, held 
weekly receptions where “the great did gather ;” and among them, 
dominating a large circle, was George Eliot. In her drawing-room at 
North Bank, Sunday evenings brought together a large gathering of 
scientific, literary, and musical people. For myself, I met her sev- 
eral times, and was impressed by her powerfully—more so, I think, 

‘ than by any human being I have ever known. In person she was by 
no means repulsive, as some of her portraits represent her. She was 
a woman with a strong face, softened by the tenderest of brown eyes, 
and framed in beautiful brown hair, the mouth large and decidedly 
plain, but the smile radiant—a fitting prelude to her exquisitely mod- 
ulated voice. She talked—as one might expect—wonderfully well ; 
not without some humor and lightness, but without the scintilla- 
tions which ran in and out of George Lewes’s conversation. Music 
was her delight, and on this subject she was fascinating. She vis- 
ited only a few houses in London; but one could always see her at the 
Monday Concerts, where she had her regular place, and where every 
musician knew and watched for her. The musical world of London, 
even in winter, includes many delights—too many entertainments 
to record; but there are certain centres—like the Moscheles’, for in- 
stance—where the best of everything is to be heard. Felix Moscheles, 
as the son of his father and the godson of Mendelssohn, had a right 
to draw about him the tuneful ones of the day, and in his sumptu- 
ous studio delightful evenings are to be remembered. A curious sys- 
tem of “ patronage” still endures in London, by means of which aspi- 
rants for public notice and distinction are “introduced.” A young 
girl, for instance, intending to make music her profession, must be 
brought out at some “swell” party, where she plays or sings, as the 
case may be, the hostess giving her carriage-hire and, it may be, & 
couple of guineas in return for her contribution to the evening’s en- 
tertainment, while she receives notice as a fledgling in the musi- 
cal world ; at the same time, if she has real ability, she will soon have 
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concert engagements and pupils if she wishes them. ButI often used 
to wonder how some of the ‘“‘ patronized ” ones I have seen felt when 
they drifted about or sat against the wall, at certain fashionable houses, 
quite unnoticed asa “ guest,” in spite of the polite “Thanks, so much,” 
from the host or hostess after they had “ performed.” . 

Names, faces, friendly voices, throng as I write. I seem to recall 
one last most impressive evening when a goodly company were as- 
sembled—Browning, Huxley, and Cardinal Manning among the num- 
ber. Browning was always kindly and agreeable, and—dare I utter it ? 
—Iam sure never meant to plunge so many “ societies” into hopeless 
depths searching for occult meanings which he never could have had. 
The swing of verse, the sound of words harmoniously strung together, 
—these may be a poet’s license, without intending to fairly ingulf the 
reason of the reader who persists in something more heroic or ab- 
struse. Browning went out among his special friends, and was always 
genial in manner, apparently not weighed down by the responsibility 
of having flung broadcast on an innocent world so many clubs and 
societies which have taken his name—sometimes in vain, but oc- 
casionally, be it said to the credit and intellectual strength of the 
Quaker City, to his credit. Lucy C, Linu. 


A CONFESSION. 


Onty a woman! Once I vainly strove 

To go through life unaided and alone ; 

To put aside my woman's need of love ; 

To bear my griefs, nor let a single moan 

Escape to say I suffered ; and I made 

Unequal war on scorn, and hate, and wrong, 

What time my poor heart, trembling and afraid, 

Murmured that life was all too long, too long. 

But now, O Love! to thee I will confess— 

To thee, whose presence gladdens all my life, 

How much I wearied of my loneliness ; 

How much I wearied of the hopeless strife. 

Too long, dear heart, I held thee at arm’s length, 

And scorned thy love ; but see! I know at last 

I am a woman, with a woman’s strength, 

A woman’s weakness. Oh! forget the past, 

And let thy love smooth out the lines of care 

Those bitter years have laid upon my face. 

Lo! e’en my features thou canst make most fair ; 

For all is graceful that true love doth grace. 
GERALDINE MEyRIcK. 
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“You dine, sir?” 

A woman by the fire rises and looks toward a figure on the divan 
at the far end of the room. The woman is tall, dark, slight, with 
dignity even in the cut of her finger-nails. The room is in twilight; 
the man is asleep, perhaps. A servant has just announced dinner, 
The man on the divan gets off it. He, too, is tall, and straight, and 
dark, and looks as the woman’s voice sounds—formal. 

He bows slightly, and walks across the room—nof as a man just 
awakened, so perhaps he has not slept. He holds the drapery aside 
for the woman ; the woman passes through. He opens the door of 
the dining-room, and the woman passes in. They sit at the table. 
The dinner is served. The dinner is eaten. They return to the 
room they left. The woman reads a book, and the man goes back 
to his divan and reads the woman. At half-past eight a little boy 
comes to the door. The man turns over on the divan with his face 
to the wall ; the woman lays down her book and says : 

“ You may come.” 

The boy comes. He sits on a cushion at her feet. 

“What have you been doing to-day?” There is no interest in 
her voice. It is merely a duteous voice. 

“T recited the lessons, played an hour, and spent the afternoon 
in the cemetery.” 

“Why in the cemetery ?” 

“T like to be there—near him.” 

Why?” 

“Dead heroes are as good as live ones. A hero’s a hero.” 

“Well?” 

“Tell me again.” 

“Which shall I tell of to-night ?” 

“‘ About the battles, and the poor people that loved him, and ——’” 

And a low voice begins, that gains in intensity. The boy’s fine 
face glows and pales. The woman’s eyes gleam as her rings do in 
the firelight. The man at the far end of the room—he is still with 
his face to the wall and hears nothing but the low murmur of inter- 
rogation and reply. After an hour there is silence, broken, finally, 
by a deep sigh. The boy’s voice asks, wistfully : 

“T wonder if my father was a hero?” 

The woman glances toward the divan, and her lip curls a little. 

Perhaps.” 


A With, 
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The figure on the divan changes its position slightly. 

“ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

The child moves toward the door. 

“Good-night, sir,” tentatively. 

“Good-night.” The tone means nothing. 

The boy is gone, and the woman still sits by the fire, but she doesn’t 
read. The man on the divan comes over to the fire and stands lean- 
ing on the mantel, watching her. 

“Come to me.” 

The woman raises her eyes. 

“Sir?” 

“Come to me. I want you.” 

“That is unfortunate.” She lowers her eyes again. 

“You can never forgive?” 

“Never.” 

“You loved your friend better than your husband.” 

“T loved honor more than both.” 

“T loved you better than your friend—— ’ 

“Your mistress.” 

He ignores the phrase. 

“Than the boy’s mother.” 

“Be quiet. She is dead.” 

“Had it been your father?” 

She draws herself up a little. 

“You forget whom you speak of.” 

“No; Iremember. Had it been your father?” 

“Tt could not have been my father.” 

* Had it been ?” coldly insistent. 

“T should have despised him.” 

The man walks away. 

An hour later he returns and is reading, by the table. 

The woman, too, is reading. At least, they both have books in 
their hands and both are looking at the inside of them. 

“Why do you hate the boy?” She speaks with her glance on the 
book, and in the same tone in which the conversation ended an hour 
ago. 

“T did not love his mother.” With his glance on his book and his 
tone copied from hers. 

“Then why is he yours?” 

“God knows!" He still reads. 

“He asked me last night who his father was.” 
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No answer. 

“T told him, my father’s friend.” 

“ You are generally truthful.” 

‘He asked me who his mother was ; I told him, the friend of my 
father’s daughter.” 

“ You are a truthful woman.” 

They both look at the inside of their books. 

“ Good-night.” It is eleven o'clock, and he stands by the portiéres, 

Good-night.” 

Eleven—and she sits by the fire. He is gone to bed, or to the 
room where his bed is. She opens a small drawer in her desk across 
the room. She takes out a dog-eared letter and comes back to the 
fire. She holds it in her hands and, after a while, reads : 


“ My CurtpHoop’s Frienp: I write you for the last time. I am 
going to die. My last favor I am asking of you. I have a child, 
a boy of four, and am neither widowed nor married. 

«The child belongs to one dear to you. There! I am stabbing the 
only one I have ever loved. I did not love the child’s father. I only 
write you because of my duty to the child. Iam dying, and he must 
be cared for. You are the only one to whom I can appeal—to whom 
I have a right to appeal. Isend the child. You cannot refuse him. 

CHEstTer.” 


She has read the letter every night for eight years. The tenth 
anniversary of her wedding is to-morrow. 

“And my father loved him,” nodding at the picture of the man 
who has gone to bed ; “‘and J loved him,” in a lower tone. She goes 
to her desk again for writing materials. ‘I'll leave a note—and hin, 
to-night.” She rummages for paper. ‘Ten years,” musingly. She 
finds no paper. She glances around the room. His desk is at the 
other end. A key is in the shallow drawer ; the top is locked. Her 
face expresses surprise for a moment. “A key in the shallow 
drawer!” She has known Lillian’s love-letters to be guarded there 
for eight years. 

*T will use an envelope for my note.” Her lip curls as it did a 
few hours ago, when the boy wondered “‘ if his father was a hero.” 

She opens the drawer. There is no curiosity in her face—she knows 
what she will find. The drawer is empty—save for a single letter. 
The front of the envelope is up. The writing on it is her father’s 
Her lips tremble a little, and she touches the letter reverently. She 
leans her cheek against it. A letter written long ago. She looks 
at the postmark, “Trouville,” where he died. It is some loving ad- 
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vice to them—her husband and her. They had been married a year 
then. She reads it slowly. “ . . . Trouville is good for me, 
and all I want is my daughter and you. You must come in the 
spring.” He died a month later. “Iam worried much. I must tell 
you and trust you. Ihave sinned. My sin must not find me out, 
for my daughter’s sake. I have loved nothing on earth as I have 
your wife—my daughter ; not even her mother. She has loved me 
from the hour she was born. Iam her hero, and yet a more miser- 
able scoundrel than I does not live. I confess to you, for you may 
be my salvation. You remember my daughter's friend, Lillian Ches- 
ter? A beautiful girl, who spent her vacations at my daughter’s 
home, with no money nor parents. The devil possessed me to deceive 
that girl. I had no peace till it was done. She was as innocent as 
a child, and I betrayed her. I would marry her to-day, though I do 
not care for her, but that a man may not have two wives—and let it 
be found out. Irecognize my villany, and make no attempt to justify 
myself. The girl has a child—my child. While I live I shall care 
for it and her. I am breaking in health and I grow uneasy. If I 
should die suddenly the child would be left penniless ; the mother 
would have the small income I have settled upon her. I shall do 
nothing for the child. My money is my daughter’s. No one shall take 
a dollar of it from her. She is dearer to me than justice. I ask you 
to see that the child has the bare necessaries of life, and to shield my 
daughter from any sorrow that might come to her through this. You 
understand all that this means. If, after my death, anything should 
come of this that could hurt her, I charge you to save her if it cost 
you your happiness and your fortune. If you love her as I do, I need 
say no more. I need not charge you to say nothing of this letter.” 

A shadow falls across the page. The woman turns. The man who 
went to bed stands just behind her, watching her, with face as white 
as her own. 

“Give it to me.” There is command in his tone. 

“It is mine.” There is anguish in hers. 

They stand looking into each other’s faces. She sways slightly, 
and he stretches out his arms. She lies in them. 

A troubled voice says, from the doorway : 

“* Was my father a hero?” 

They look at the small figure in dressihg-gown. The woman does 
not answer. The man says, in a low, tense voice: “ Yes.” 

He whispers to the woman in his arms as she opens her lips : “ He 
is dead.” 

Dotores Marpoure. 
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IN MEMORIAM: ROBERT BROWNING. 
(On hearing the tidings from Venice.) 


I. 


is darkness everywhere: 
Searce is the city limned 
In shadow on the lagoon: 
No wind in the heavy air, 
The stars themselves are dimmed, 
And a mist veils the moon. 


With hoarse sea-surge the tide 


Sweeps inland from the deep, 
Sweeps on with summoning cries: 
Till the waters stealthily glide 


Where the city breathes in sleep, 


\ Breathes, and moans, and sighs. 
Far wandering, poised on high 
On black majestic wing, 
Death broods a little space : 
In darkness he draws nigh— 


None knows the terrible thing— 
None sees the awful face. 


For ons, since Time was, 
He hath drifted over Earth 
Like a vast insatiate wave: 
He hath seen the kingdoms pass, 
And he knoweth that all that hath birth 
Is swallowed of the Grave. 


He is blind, blind, this Death: 
He hath not any heed 
Of age or circumstance : 
He breathes his chill breath, 
As a sower sows his seed, 
For the Reaper, Chance. 


He hath drawn nigh, come close, 
Where in a lamp-lit room 
Ebb swift the tides of life ; 
Inscrutably calm, morose, 
He hath signed the sign of doom, 
He hath stilled the strife. 
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_A brief while siuce, and we had 
A great voice ringing clear 
Through our discords manifold: 
But now, in a breath, we are sad: 
The world is grown more drear, 


More grey it seems, grown old. 


He loved it so, our poet: 
Loved it so well, so long: 
Fain he was that we all 
Should gladden to love and know it: 
His was the voice of Song 
That had the trumpet-call! 


There were so many to take: 
Why should this great soul go 
Into the silence thus ? 


Why should that gold cord break, 


Why should that bowl o’erflow— 


Why should he pass from us? 
Alas, greatness is not, nor is 
There aught that is under the sun, 
Nor any mortal thing, 
Neither the heights of bliss 


Nor the depths of evil done, 
Unshadowed by Death’s wing. 


The great pass with the weak, 
The agéd with the young, 
And the victor with the slain: 
Death doth not wait nor seek. 
For there hath rung 
In his ears the self-same strain. 


He hath heard it o’er and o’er 
Since the unrecorded years 
When the tides of life first swept 
From starry shore to shore: 
They are all old, these tears: 
Hath not God, also, wept ? 


"Tis but a blind, swift chance: 
One riseth, and one goeth: 
A sudden darkness, or there 
Life’s superabundant glance: 
Even as the wind bloweth 
Where it lists, i’ the air. 
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But lo, the old surprise! 
Death looks upon the dead: 
Dim vision fills again 
The vague, oblivious eyes: 
The clay upon the bed 
Is subject to his reign: 


But there is something gone, 
Something without a name, 
In that last wrench: 
From the flickering ashes shone 
The passing of a flame 
Death could not quench. 


III. 
Where hath it passed, that spirit— 
Our Singer, O Soul serene ? 
Far hence hath it triumphing flown ? 
What joy doth it now inherit ? 
Whose face hath it seen ? 
What ecstasy hath it known? 


Did the music reach to his ears 
When through the vaulted spaces 
The organ-flood rolled slowly, 
When the glory of his years 
Illumed the mourning faces, 
No longer shadowed wholly? 


Did he know the sorrow of those 
Who loved him from afar, 
Who hailed him eagerly 
As, of old, men worshipping rose 
And hailed the morning-star, 
The lamp of the dawning sky? 


Does he know that his cenotaph 
Is builded in the heart 
Of the nation whence he sprang? 
Yea, that his epitaph 
Is graven deep in his art, 
In each song that he sang? 


What is this thing called Death ? 
"Tis but an empty thing, 
That now is, and now is not: 
*Tis but a wandering breath : 
A momentary sting: 
The dark forgot. 


Srarp. 
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Av the pathern day! Tell you about the pathern is it? Troth then 
Iwill. I’m not ashamed av me race, or the cushtoms av me coun- 
thry. I am proud av me brogue, and its mighty glad the English 
ought to be to have their language spoken so sweetly. For wan thing 
only am I sorry. I can’t spake me mother tongue. England banned 
it, and at length, with sorrow I confess it, Irish children grew to be 
ashamed av the beautiful language of Ireland’s saints and scholars : 


‘«The language of old Erin, of her history and name, 
Of her monarchs and her heroes, of her glory and her fame, 
The sacred shrine where rested, through her sunshine and her gloom, 
The spirit of her martyrs as their bodies in the tomb ; 
The time-wrought shell where murmured, through centuries of wrong, 
The secret voice of freedom in annal and in song.’’ 


I became heir (it’s about all I did become heir to) to the result av 
this false shame, and in English, although English sweetened by the 
brogue (not the stage brogue), I must tell you somethin’ av a time- 
honored day in every parish in Ireland. 


‘¢ When on a pathern day 
My heart is light and gay.” 


Here is a couplet from an ould song that brings the scenes av long 
ago teemin’ in upon my memory, and in imagination I am wance 
again upon the ould green sod. The Atlantic and its jumpin’, rowlin’, 
moanin’, groanin’, shriekin’ waves are no longer between me and the 
ould loved land. The boys and girls are still there. I see the bright 
eyes and hear the merry laughter ; and there is Jack O’Shea with the 
pipes, and there’s Myles O’Brien workin’ for bare life to bring his fid- 
dle to tune. 

‘Tis St. John’s day. The night before we were all up till three 
o'clock in the mornin’. It was bonfire night, and what a grand bon- 
fire we had, to be sure! There were twenty loads av turf and six tar- 
barrels, and sich a blaze I never saw. You couldn’t go within half 
a mile av the fire. We danced and sang, and were as merry as two- 
year oulds till there wasn’t a splank left you could light your pipe 
with. The bonfire, so I’ve heard them say, is a bit av ould Irish 
pagan cushtom in honor av the Sun ; but St. Patrick made all the 
feast-days av our forefathers Christian festivals. Bonfire night is 
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also St. John’s eve, and St. John’s day was our pathern day, because 
St. John was the pathern av the parish in which I was born and 
reared. 

Well, no matter at what hour we went to bed we were all up early 
for the pathern. Many did not lie down at all, so anxious were they 
to be up in time, not alone in me own parish but in the parishes for 
miles and miles around. From far and near they came to the path- 
ern, the sick and the hale, the blind and the lame, and the bright- 
eyed and the strong-limbed. In the ould times entirely they used 
to break heads at the pathern, different factions bein’ sure to gather, 
but nowadays it’s all prayer and fun—though, troth, there was fun 
enough at the head-breakin’ too. 

Doin’ honor to the Saint by prayer would probably be the pure 
and simple object av the pathern ; but nobody’s grandfather that ever 
I knew ever heard av a pathern without the feastin’ and the merry- 
makin’. Here in the hollow is the little village av Le Carrow, County 

‘Roscommon, av half-a-dozen straw-thatched houses, av which four have 
the sign, as it is called, or announcement, over the door, ‘“‘ Licensed to 
sell spirits, ale, porter, and tobacco.” There are the roads, dazzlin’ in 
their whiteness in the bright June sun; and the threes in all the glory 
av the early summer foliage; and the green, green fields—oh, how 
green the fields av Ireland are!—and the hedge-rows, from which 
come the music av the birds, laden with the perfume av the hawthorn ; 
and the buttercups and primroses and daisies wooing the sunlight 
on the hillsides. 

See yonder where the mound is, and that lone three. The blessed 
well, St. Jobn’s well, is there. Its water is the purest, the clearest 
that ever man or woman drank, and for couldness—well, yer Yankee 
iced water wouldn’t hould a candle to it. 

From daylight all about the well is thronged with people. There 
are the ould women walkin’ on their bare knees round and round it 
tellin’ their bades. They are doin’ penance for their sins or cravin’ 
the assistance av the saint for some sick friend. And the throng is 
not made up altogether av ould women. Young women are there by 
the score, also seekin’ the help av the saint—and young girls believe 
in relief in the blessed water for their ills. Ailin’ childer, too, have 
been carried there by their mothers; and grandfathers, bent with age, 
say their bades and join in the procession around the well. The 
lame, and the blind, and sufferers from sickness and disease of all 
kinds patiently spend the mornin’ hours in airnesht prayer, with 
never a doubt in their minds that they will not be haled. 

But the sun is high in the heavens now. The village street and 
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all the roads leading out from it are thronged with the young and 
the ould. Every man, woman, and child av half the country, includin’ 
those we saw at the well, have come to enjoy themselves. 

Ould, grayheaded men are there with their grandchildren, glad for 
the day of pleasure ; mothers with their daughters, fathers with their 
sons, and even the ouldest granny has not remained at home. And 
sich a throng av darlin’ girls, with sweet, fresh faces and the bloom av 
the wild-brier roses! Groups ay girls, and groups av girls and boys, 
and of men and women are here and there in front av the houses, or 
round the stannins, weighted down with gingerbread squares, and 
gingerbread men, and candy-rock, and sweet oranges. 

In charge of the stannins are stout women hucksters from neigh- 
borin’ towns, with faces colored with wind, weather, and whiskey. 
Their sleeves are turned up over their elbows, their skirts tucked up 
and caught behind with a pin, and the sthrings av their batthered 
straw-bonnets fall back looshened over their shouldhers. They are 
fully prepared to attend to cushtomers; and what a babel they make 
as they shout : “Oranges, three for tuppence ;” “ Rock, hot, warm, 
and spiced ;” and advise the boys to pay attention to the wants av 
their sweethearts! Ould, weather-beaten women, with bashkets, do a 
thrivin’ thrade in prayer-books, bades, and crosses ; and there are 
donkey-carts groanin’ under piles av necklaces av blue, red, or yellow 
bades, broaches, needle-cases, tin whishels, horns, monkeys on sticks, 
“Moore’s New and Improved Almanacs,” “ Napoleon’s Book av Fate,” 
and song-books av every price from a ha’penny to sixpence. The 
boys and girls are buyin’ already ; and many a fair colleen, with a 
blush on her cheek and a flash av pride in her eye, laid her fourpence 
or sixpence on the cart and possessed hersel’ av some av the shinin 
jewelry which she prized as would a peeress her diamonds. Sure “a 
man’s a man for a’ that,” and isn’t a woman the same? Aren’t the 
highest lady and the poor counthry girl equal from nature's hands, 
and what but the world’s wealth makes any difference? Many a face 
was there that in the ball-room would throw my fine ladies into the 
shade, and a princess, with diamonds in her hair and pearls at her 
throat, might well envy Mary, or Katie, or Bridget, with only a piece 
of plain ribbon binding her nut-brown tresses, and a necklet of wild 
daisies around her snow-white neck. 

The little boys of all ages had all sorts of whishels, flutes, and 
French fiddles to get for the mere askin’, and the handin’ over av a 
penny or tuppence to a blear-eyed fellow in a coat that wance was 
black, and might have been worn by the priest, but had turned a say- 
green and was kept together only by big pins. 
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The cushtomers thronged around his little cart in sich numbers 
that he looked in need of a helper; and sich a din as the youngsthers 
made when they were supplied! You never heard the likes. Talk ay 
yer scramin’ steam-engines, and yer ferry-boats, and yer twelve-o'clock 
horns, and yer newsboys—thunderin’ turf, they’re not in it. 

But, hurroo! the fun’s begun in dead airnist. Do ye hear the 
noise in the tents, and the pipers and fiddlers tunin’ up? and there 
they’re layin’ down the doors. 

The tents are public-houses or liquor stores in canvas. They are 
somethin’ like the tents used by gypsies. Bars are set up extendin’ 
the entire length av the tent, and there are tables and forrums for the 
accommodation av the drinkers. The owners of the tents, like the 
stannin people, come from the neighborin’ towns armed with a magis- 
trate’s license for pitchin’ them and sellin’ drink, although the regular 
pubs would have had a full supply for all callers. In the tents, how- 
ever, the most fun is to be had. There, when the half wans and 
the dandies little baby tumblers av punch are goin’ around, the 
boys make love to the girls, and oftentimes the acquaintanceship 
struck up at the pathern ends in a weddin’ in Shrovetide. Wan fault 
I have to the tents is, the whiskey is bad. The devil a worse you 
could taste. 

Well, the couples have taken the flure, or rather the doors, and are 
tarin’ through “ Haste to the Weddin’ ” and “The Wind that shakes 
the Barley; ” and then it is ‘‘ Bowld boy, Pat,” and ‘ Well done, Mary,” 
or “ Brian can step it,” and “ Katie’s the girl,” as Pat and Brian and 
their colleens show their skill with heel and toe, and dance on and on 
till devil a puff is left in any av them. Glory to ye, boys and girls! 
may yer light hearts never know what sorrow is. 

Everywhere you turn yer eye are merry groups watchin’ the dozens 
and dozens av partners ; and hour afther hour slips by without a stop 
on the fun. And many a young couple are strollin’ away by the 
hedge-rows, with the sunlight in their hearts; and the ould people, 
brimmin’ over with good-nature afther a drap or two av the crathur, 
sit in the tents, and with tears in their eyes talk over the last lether 
from Patsey or Mary by the side av the prairie. And how their hearts 
go out with longin’, away over the wild, wild: say, to the dear wans 
they parted with long ago! But the tears are soon dried. Irish men 
and women can’t afford to remain weepin’ long for wan cause, for if 
they did they hhever would be able to pay the compliment to quarther 
their grievances. There is a fresh pint av punch, and some av the 
young people come in and join the company, and I’m blessed if ould 
Mick Brady, with his seventy years on his head, isn’t singing the 
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“Cruiskeen Lan.” “ Gra machree ma cruiskeen, slantha gal mavour- 
neen; gra machree ma cruiskeen, lan, lan, lan !” 

Song follows song, and the punch goes round, and the laughter 
rings out till wan ‘ud think the world was all sunlight and joy, and 
that there was never sich a thing as a landlord or a bailiff, or blighth 
to spile the praties. 

Ould Sol himself, too, looked mighty plazed, and he spread his 
royal robes av gold and purple over the sky before he went to rest 
in his palace of flame on the Atlantic’s waves. Darkness doesn’t 
come with sundown in Ireland. "Tis too sweet a spot to hand over to 
Night, and the twilight disappears only in the dawn. 

So it was that pathern day—St. John’s day ; and, troth, when it 
was nearly midnight the fiddlers were puttin’ in new strings. 

C. O’Coxnor McLoveutin. 


RALPH, THE ROVER. 


“Here, Ralph! Ralph! Hi, you scamp! Come back here, sir!— 
There, he’s gone! Off for a two or three days’ tramp again. Beg 
pardon, sir! I didn’t see you. I was that busy callin’ the dog, I 
reckon I nearly walked over you. The matter, sir? Well, it’s that 
dog, Ralph. You heard me call him, I dare say. A grander old fel- 
low you couldn’t find in a day’s travel, but he has one bad habit. 
Most humans have more than that, and I ain’t sure in my own mind 
that he ain’t human. 

“<The habit?’ Well, it’s just this: he will follow every blessed 
old tramp as passes here, and keep followin’ em, sometimes, for two 
or three days. He’s a queer one. Did you notice him just now? 
Didn’t see him? Well, he keeps just far enough behind the fellows 
so they won't drive him back, sniffin’, sniffin’ along, and kind of 
castin’ his eye back to let me know he’s hearin’ me but not heedin’ 
me. Just the same way he acts every time he goes off. He'll be 
back all right, when he does come; and he’s been actin’ that way 
ever since I’ve had him. ‘Stolen?’ Why, sir, I don’t believe the 
one’s livin’ could steal him, or fasten him up ever so tight he couldn’t 
get back, ever since—an’ a right queer way I got him, too. 

“*TIshe mine?’ Well, yes, in one way; an’ then no, in another. 
It was a queer story, anyway. 

“<Tell it,’ sir? Well, if I had time I might. Ah, thank you, sir! 
A fine gentleman like you can afford to be generous. 

“Now, let me see! As near as I remember, it was June, two year 
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ago, as I come down-stairs rather early one morning, to light the 
fire for my old woman. She warn't very strong then ; the youngster 
there was only a couple of months old, an’ I was gettin’ the things 
all handy for her to get breakfast. When she come down the fire was 
lightin’ an’ the kettle singin’—for joy of seein’ her, I'm thinkin’. 

‘Mollie was always a great one for fresh air, so as soon as she saw 
that everythin’ was goin’ right in the kitchen she walks to the front 
door, turns the key, an’ opens it. 

“ Well, quick as a flash she came runnin’ back to me with her face 
kind of white an’ scared. 

“*QOh, Jim! come out here to the door. Quick!’ says she. 

** An’ when I followed her, blessed if I don’t see the rummest sight 
I ever did ; an’ there I stood, starin’ like an ape. 

“You see, these seats on the porch are rather comfor’ble to sit on, 
an’ with the vines hangin’ over this way, makes it ’most as shut in an’ 
quiet-like as a bedroom ; then the posts here an’ at the corners form 
good rests for the back. Well, anyhow, good or bad, right here, a 
leanin’ back in the most uncomf’blest way, was the trampiest lookin’ 
tramp I ever saw, sound asleep. An’ on the seat beside him, with his 
head on the man’s lap, was the dandiest setter I ever expect to see. 
A vallyble dog, sir, too, as I knew ’s soon as I set eyes on him. I 
always know a good dog, bein’ rather in the sportin’ line myself; an’ 
this was a genu/ne Gordon setter. 

“ Well, sir, I suppose I must have said somethin’, with surprise, for 
to wake them both up. The dog turned the solem’est eyes ‘round at 
me, askin’ me not to make so much noise ; an’ the man, all rags an’ 
tatters, yawned an’ set up. An’ then, seein’ Mollie right behind me, 
I'll be shot, sir, if he didn’t stand up, take off his piece of a hat to 
her, an’ begin to appolergise for settin’ on our door-step. Said he'd 
been ‘overcome with fateek.’ My eye! for the manners of him I 
could hardly believe he weren’t a swell cove, dressed in the latest 
fashion, with a full-blooded stepper at the gate waitin’ for him. 

“TknowI must have stared at him considerable, but, bless you, 
Mollie didn’t spend no time a starin’ till she’d asked him into the 
kitchen, an’ when the breakfast was ready she gave him, an’ his dog 
too, a good one. 

“His feet were blistered with walkin’ in shoes that left half of his 
feet outdoors an’ half in; an’ as he could scarcely take a step we 
made him stay with us a day or so till they got better; but he 
couldn’t bear it, an’ the only reason, I think, was that he was 
afraid of burdenin’ us. But, Lord! he did as much for us as we did 
for him, I'll be bound. He filled the yard with kindlin’s, an’ I be- 
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lieve he'd ‘a’ chopped all the wood in the village if Mollie hadn’t seen 
his hands all blistered an’ bleedin’. That give him away, sure. ‘A 
gentleman born,’ says I to myself when I see those hands. 

“Then nothin’ would do but Mollie must doctor an’ bandage 
them up for him. An’ while she was doin’ it she heard a sound 
like a child tryin’ not to ery, an’ he just bends down an’ kisses her 
hand, an’ then he says, kind of low an’ choked-like, more like a 
roan than words, ‘Oh, mother!’ 

“ An’ the way the little kid took to him was a caution. A mite 
like he was—no sense at all; only puckered up his face and cried 
when J went near him. He'd smile up in Robert's face (that was 
what he told us to call him) an’ hold on to his finger like he was his 
nurse. 

“Now, to be sure, sir, three days don’t seem much in a life, an’ 
youll maybe think it foolish the store we set by both man an’ dog 
before that time was passed. Ralph would lay down beside the 
baby’s cradle, an’ nothin’ would move him till his master left the 
room ; then he’d get up an’ shake himself, as if it was time to go, an’ 
he was goin’. 

“Mollie said he was human ; an’ if ever a soul gets into an animal’s 
body—I hear there’s folks as thinks so—there was a good soul inside 
of Ralph. 

“Yes, we all liked Ralph, an’ Robert even more. The fact is he 
was a real gentleman, that was plain enough ; brought down as low 
as he was—by Lord only knows what. But a true gentleman, an’ I 
know the right kind when I see them. He never let on for one mo- 
ment, though, a single word about himself but once, an’ that was 
the last evenin’ he was here. 

“The dog was sittin’ beside him, with his head restin’ on Robert’s 
knee, when I says, kind of sudden like : 

“*T bet Ralph’s a very vallyble dog, Robert.’ 

“< Yes, yes,’ he says, sort of slow. ‘ Too vallyble,’ stroking Ralph’s 
head with a lovin’ hand, while the dog looked at him with just as 
much love. “Iwas the humanest eyes you would ever see, sir. 

“*He is worth a great deal of money,’ he said again, after a mo- 
ment’s thinkin’, ‘Iam very sorry for it, sometimes. Ive been in 
many hard straits at times, an’ I've been afraid—aye, afraid of my- 
self—that I'd be tempted to sell him. Not while I was myself, old 
fellow, you understand, but when I was the brute I sometimes am.’ 

“ By George, sir! you wouldn’t believe it, I dare say, but I'd take 
my affydavy that dog looked up, sort of sad like, and shook his 
head. 
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“To make the story short—though, all told, it was not so very 
long—when we came down-stairs the next morning Ralph lay on the 
floor, guardin’ his master’s stick, but his master wasn’t nowhere 
‘round. 

“‘Tell me the dog didn’t know! He knew as well as we did why 
it was done ; that the master he loved, an’ who loved him, had left 
him ; but he had been told to watch the stick, an’ with the saddest 
eyes, an’ droopin’, he lay there all day long. An’I truly believe if 
we hadn’t got the stick away from him an’ burned it he’d ‘a’ been 
watchin’ it yet. 

“«An’ his master?’ Yes, sir; gone, clean gone. An’ we've never 
heard a word of him since. ‘Ungrateful?’ No, sir; I don’t take it so, 
I think he couldn't trust himself with the dog he loved, when he was 
himself, you see, an’ so he left him where he knew he'd be well 
taken care of. Yes, that’s the way J see it, anyhow. An’ then he 
got so far away before the dog would quit watchin’ that the scent 


was lost for poor Ralph. But he ain't never give up! Not a day, 
sir ! 

“<«Do?’ Well, there’s not a tramp comes past here—an’ the worse- 
lookin’ they are the wilder he is to get after them, sniffin’ at their 
tracks ; an’ then his tail will droop so disappointed like ; yet he'll 


keep on an’ follow ’em for a day, or maybe three days, till he gets 
sure he ain’t comin’ to his master, when he'll come back. Seems to 
me as if he kind of thought they might know him. ‘ How does he 
find out they don’t?’ Bless you, sir, don’t ask me, but dogs know a 
heap more than people think. 

“He ought’ ’a’ been named Rover, for he’s been in more different 


places ‘round here than I have, an’ always turns up all right when 
he’s settled the matter. 

“* Why ! ain't that him now, a sniffin’ along the other road ? Course 
it is. Well now, how ’d he get over there, I wonder ; ’seems as if he 
was scentin’ somethin’, don’t it ? 


“Hi, Ralph! Ralph! Ah! there he comes, a boundin’ along towards 


us just as he used to go for his master. Looks as if he thought he 
could find him, sure. See now! Ain't he a beauty ? 

‘‘Here, Ralph! Good old fellow! Come here, sir! Eh! What! 
Straight for you, sir, he goes, without a look for me. All over you in 
a minute! A fine gentleman like you! What! you! you, sir! Rob- 
ert! Great Scott! An’ Ralph knew you! Well, well, I give in 
Dogs is human!” 


M. Warren Hate, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
THE BRICE AND PRICE OF THE SENATE. 


Tue return of Calvin S. Brice to the Senate of the United States, by 
the Democracy of Ohio, is a striking and lamentable illustration of the 
political trend in the direction of a plutocracy. Should Mr. Brice, or 
as he is called from courtesy, Colonel Brice, work his way to the 
chair now held in right of purchase by the Hon. Henry B. Payne, 
he will have continued the commercial value of that seat and given 
one more instance of the fact that our House of Lords has ceased 
to represent States and is the creation of accumulated wealth only. 
Colonel Brice accentuates this condition by the fact that his eli- 
gibility is gravely questioned, and that he is, through the ‘ habita- 
tion” called for by the Constitution, qualified to represent the State of 
New York. When aman can so use his millions as to make those 


millions the only claim to a seat in the Senate and, sanctioned by a 
State Legislature, violate the Constitution itself, we may well pause 
and ask, not whether our liberties are menaced, but whether they are 
not already gone. 

Colonel Calvin S. Brice has hastened to satisfy the public that he 
has no claim to this honor other than his wealth. He has friends, 


and, we must confess, potent friends, such as Grover Cleveland, 
Governor Hoadly, Don M. Dickinson, Frank Hurd, and Henry Wat- 
terson—names that as indorsements would give the certificate of 
character much value, and make us accept the applicant without 
question ; but the efforts of these backers are rendered null and void 
by the beneficiary himself. 


Calvin S. Brice was, for example, made chairman of the National 
Executive Committee under the late Mr. Barnum, chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee in the Presidential contest of '88. 
We all remember the locating of that committee, in the summer pre- 
ceding the election, at New York. Messrs. Barnum and Brice were 
millionaires. It was not claimed then that either of the two golden 
Bs had any claim to these responsible positions other than their 
wealth. It was whispered through the committee that these two 
could furnish the needed supplies, in the way of money, to carry on 
the contest. The friends above enumerated, save one, Grover Cleve- 
land, were not to the front as such ; indeed they were opposed to such 
organization of the committee, especially that which put the Hon. 
Barnum at the head. 

It was well known that not money, but ability, was needed in that 
contention. We had money in abundance. All the Democratic of- 
fice-holders, State and national, were assessed, in shameful violation of 
the Civil Service reform; while from the South, rapidly recovering 
from the financial depression caused by the late war, heavy donations 
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were made for the cause. A prominent Democratic official, who 
knew whereof he spoke, informed the present writer that seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars were realized from the South alone, 

The situation was ludicrous enough to be laughable had it not been 
so yrave and lamentable. President Cleveland—ever to his honor to 
be remembered—had forced into the political arena the question of 
tariff reform. He urged that the tax for revenue in support of the 
Government should be held jealously to its constitutional limit, and 
that the tax for protection, as it is called, in which the Government 
with its crushing power entered the field of private enterprise and 
sought to make successful all failing investments at the expense of 
the people, was an extortion and must be abolished. 

This was the issue, and to maintain the Democratic position the 
Hon. Barnum, a narrow-minded, bigoted Protectionist, as he openly 
avowed himself, was placed at the head of the committee, and Calvin 
S. Brice, as ignorant of politics as, in his business methods, he seems 
to be of the moral code and the law, was given the executive control. 

What followed is vividly in the memory of all. Gorgeous head- 
quarters, so-called, were opened in No. 10 East Twentieth Street, New 
York. Huge bronze cases filled with flowers flanked the noble flight 
of steps that led to the heavy-hung doors of the entrance. The vis- 
itor, gaining an entrance past ex-congressmen acting as sergeants-at- 
arms and many-buttoned messenger boys, found wide halls and lofty 
rooms finished and furnished in the latest and handsomest style. 
The awe-stricken stranger discerned in the largest apartment to the 
left the genial Ben Lefevre, seated in a cool split-bottomed chair in 
his shirt sleeves, fanning himself, while around were colonels and 
governors galore vibrating their wind instruments, and enthusiastic 
Democratic talk was loud and garrulous. This was varied by stories 
of President Cleveland’s treatment of his wife, that crept out and per- 
meated the canvass all over the land. At intervals, the oily Barnum, 
like a cat in cloth slippers, glided in or out from or to some guarded 
chamber above, and the bounding Brice would dash from the curb 
without and dart through the halls like a flash. Heavily laden, the 
genial Ben would confidentially arouse the confiding colonels and 
governors with subtle schemes to overthrow and destroy the enemy. 
The curious observer would note an incessant coming in and going 
out. After a time he would discover that this circulation of colonels 
and governors was due to expeditions made to a bar in Broadway, 
where said colonels and governors strengthened their enthusiasm from 
the same source from which they got their constitutional law, where 
it was held in perpetual solution and duly labelled ‘‘Old Bourbon.” 

This was all. The conduct of the great campaign was confined to 
heavy sitting, liberal libations, and scandalous stories. The New York 
World, Herald, Times, and Evening Post were not slow to discover 
this lack of effort, and began firing hot shot into the head-quarters. 
The colonels and governors looked grave and began to grumble; con- 
fidence was being shaken. The papers did not want less liquor, but 
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they did want more life and work. The gentlemen in easy chairs 
before elegant walnut desks, who kept up a great show of labor with 
their pens, grew profane over the pungent paragraphs of the daily 
press, and wanted “to know, blank ’em, what these blankety blank 
editors were at.” 

The effect of the attack, however, was to demonstrate a great activ- 
ity. Cart-loads of documents were dumped in and directed and carted 
off Delegations from distant States appeared, were given much ad- 
vice and very little money, and dismissed. Orators were selected and 
sent out, carefully warned to say as little on the tariff as possible and 
devote themselves to the corrupt condition of the Republican party. 
This looked like work, and satisfied the daily press. 

This was not the condition of the true and clear-sighted Democrats 
then in and about New York. They saw danger ahead, and were im- 
pressed with the belief that through treachery or imbecility, perhaps 
both, the cause was being imperilled. This knowledge was not con- 
fined to a few. It grew into talk in clubs, in the corridors of hotels, 
and on the streets. The condition was about this: our success or 
failure turned on New York. If we gained the State we won the ad- 
ninistration ; if we lost at New York we failed at Washington. Now 
the city and State of New York are of more importance to those local- 
ities than success at the national capital. The Democracy of New 
York is organized to carry the city and State. If it has any other 
principle than this, it has been carefully concealed. The New York 
Democracy was very deeply impressed with the peril that hung over 
and accompanied the Presidential contention. This despondent feel- 
ing was deepened by the talk at head-quarters, where it was openly 
avowed that the advocacy of tariff reform was fatal to the party. 

How to save city and State to the Democracy of New York was the 
problem to be solved. To cling to Cleveland looked to them like the 
fabled dog that dropped the beef to snap at the shadow. They were 
not long in solving the question. To contract with the Republicans 
to give the State to Hill and Harrison was of easy practicability, for 
the parties are so organized that votes can be delivered, not in blocks 
of five, but in blocks of thousands. 

What was being done was no secret to anyone, unless we except the 
gifted Brice. His friends seek to defend his honesty at the expense 
of his intellect. If he did not know what was going on he is a fool; 
if he did he is a traitor. We are prepared to admit that this newly- 
made senator because of his millions was innocent of probably the 
only questionable transaction in which he ever was involved. 

Be that as it may, the fact was patent to a wide circle. In July of 
that year one of the discontented Democrats wrote the Hons. Garland 
and Don M. Dickinson letters to lay before the President. It was 
necessary to approach Grover Cleveland in that way to save the let- 
ters from being suppressed by Private Secretary Daniel Lamont. In 
one of them occurred this passage: ‘If the committee remains as it is 
Benjamin Harrison will be elected the next President. It is arranged to 
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carry the State for Hill and Harrison.” What was prophecy then is 

history now. If there was any doubt as to the intent, the startling 

revelations of the ceiling steal at Albany solved it at once. That work 
was taken from a competent and honest architect to be given toacom- ‘ 
mission appointed by Governor Hill, partly Democratic and partly 
Republican ; and one of the men concerned said in his place in the 
Legislature, “ We took the business from a competent, honest man to 
give it to a commission, and politics entered, and but for what hap- 
pened, Cleveland and not Harrison would now be President.” We 
quote from memory, for the speech is not before us. The miserable 
business was never entirely investigated, for both parties were in- 
volved. 

From the slaughter-house of the Executive Committee Colonel Cal- 
vin 8. Brice was promoted to the chairmanship of the Democratic 
National Committee, and now he is further elevated to a Senatorship 
from Ohio. 

We of the Democracy may as well drop our contempt for the He- 
brew children, who, when God was thundering in their ears as He 

‘ gave the law to Moses in the mountain, went about saying one unto 
another, “We know not what has become of the man Moses. Let us 
set’up unto ourselves a golden calf.” If our calf were only golden we 
might plead its intrinsic value at least, but our political mumbo- 
jumbo is stuffed with stocks and bonds, and liable at any moment to 
a ruinous collapse. 

There are some facts of a questionable nature that go far toward 
settling unpleasantly the golden-calf Calvin’s innocence. In all his 
business relations his trotting-mate is invariably a leading active 
Republican. Thus he appears associated with Platt, Foster, and 
Thomas; and a singular fact has been developed in this Ohio Sen- 
atorial contest, and that is, that from the same office, No. 10 Wall 
Street, from which came the money necessary to purchase Brice the 
Senatorship, was sent alike sum to that State for Charles Foster ; and 
the judicious expenditure of the money appears in the fact that while 
Brice receives the vote of the Democracy, Foster has that of the Re- 
publicans. 


THE NEW SENATOR'S ELOQUENT EFFORT. 


We said that in this question as to whether Calvin S. Brice owed 
his election to aught else than his millions, Brice himself hastens 
forward to aid us. In his speech of acceptance, made in open cau- 
cus, instead of the simple ‘‘Thank you, gentlemen,” he proceeded 
to enunciate the philosophy to be found in their choice. The first 
sentence was a solemn utterance, the meaning whereof is somewhat 
obscure. He said: ‘ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this joint cau- 
cus, I tender to you my sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the greatest honor that it seems to me possible to be bestowed upon 
a man born and bred up and reared in Ohio, in sympathy with Ohio 
people and her institutions.” [Applause. ] 
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Now, that to confer upon a citizen a Senator’s seat is an honor—a 
high honor—we can readily comprehend, but why this honor should 
be limited to its bestowal ‘‘ upon a man born and bred up and reared 
in Ohio,” and not only “born and bred up and reared,” but also 
“in sympathy with Ohio people and her institutions,” bothers the 
will and confounds the understanding. Does the honor depend on 
these rare qualities, or is it an honor in itself? If the last is correct, 
then the ‘born, bred up, and reared,” also the ‘‘ sympathy,” go for 
naught. Suppose a man were not “born, bred up, and reared” in 
Ohio, but had his birth in some other State, or in Spain, Portugal, or 
any part of Turkey, and got his “bred up and rearing ” in said other 
States or in Europe, would his election be less an honor? Were he 
not in sympathy with institutions that encourage millionaires to pur- 
chase the honor with money would the honor be less? And yet this 
is what the newly-made Senator gives us to understand. 

Again, we know what the word “reared” means, and the word 
“bred” is good English, but the compound of “bred up” confuse: 
us) A man may be ill-bred or well-bred, but what happens to him 
when he is “bred up”? Perhaps this is a condition peculiar to the 
northwest of Ohio, at which the orator points with pride anon. Let 
us hope that it is a good condition—-a condition incident to lawful 
wedlock, with Sunday-school attachment. Perhaps in that cherished 
locality, the northwest, there is a corresponding negation that says 
“bred down,” and refers to a foul condition. Probably it is only an 
exclamation, such as “ Marry, come up,” uttered by maiden ladies in 
old plays. Well, conjecture is all at sea, as it were. 

Let us pass on to the next oracular utterance, which reads : ‘ You 
will not expect me here and now, at the conclusion of these some- 
what exciting days through which we have passed, to do more than 
acknowledge to you the weight of obligation which I bear to you, 
and which I desire here and now to act on.” 

We certainly did not expect this gifted man to do more than ac- 
knowledge his weight of obligation “here and now ;” but he will do 
more, he will also strive to do it “‘ here and now.” But why the “ here 
and now”? Of course he means “ on this occasion,” and that is suf- 
ficient and would have been choice, while the “ here and now” so fre- 
quently repeated is a vile phrase, and argues vulgar associations in the 
gentleman ‘“‘ bred up” in northwestern Ohio.. This, however, is only 
the fringe-work. Incontinently this gifted being plunges into deep 
matters. This is something to make one pause and ponder. He 
solemnly asserts : 

“Thave thought, perhaps more than any one of you, what infinite and 
humerous threads of obligation and duty must go out from any man 
who is placed in the position of Senator from Ohio, to his State, to 
his party, to his country, to his friends, to every one of the multitude 
of individuals whom you will, at 2 moment's thought, see must come 
in contact with him and his thought. It is impossible for any hu- 
man being, as it seems to me, to properly and worthily and fully 
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discharge all of these obligations, as he himself would like to see 
them discharged. I acknowledge and know my inability to fill that 
high office to my own satisfaction.” 

The “ thought ” that swings off into the vast depths of speculation 
as to the “infinite and numerous threads of obligation and duty ” of 
a Senator from Ohio strikes one with awe. But why Ohio, or the 
undivided half of Ohio, for such the Senator represents? Why not 
any other State? What is there about the Buckeye State that should 
make its “threads” so infinite, numerous, intricate, and trying? 
The newly selected Solon should have itemized, as it were, “the 
threads.” We have heard in the past of the ‘‘ Ohio idea,” but never 
before of the Ohio “threads.” 

Passing from the idea, however, without further “thought,” the 
eloquent possessor of millions proceeds to give us his ideal of a Sena- 
tor, and tells us “ here and now :” 

“ My ideal of it was trained in the hot period of politics between 
‘54 and 64, when my mind took up those political questions. I 
think I have as high an ideal within me as any of my friends and 
associates, at least in northwestern Ohio. [Applause.] And I hope, 
gentlemen, that I can in some measure carry out that ideal which I 
then formed of free thought, free speech, and free action, as much 
as is consistent to everyone else in the commonwealth. This is the 
sum of my Democracy : No more legislation than is necessary to ac- 
complish this purpose. By this principle I tried every question pre- 
sented to me, and whether the issue be a temporary one, or whether 
it be a protracted one, by it I knowI can test the place where I 
can stand and where it seems to me the Democracy ought to be. 
Whether it be a question relating to money, such as we had between 
1869 and 1876-78 ; whether it be a question, as I said in my speech 
in Sidney in 1877, relating to the reform of taxation, such as we have 
within the last two years been engrossed with.” 

To use a common and somewhat vulgar expression, the ideal Sena- 
tor is “a successful mixer,” but that is nothing to the way he mixes 
things when he comes to define his high ideal condition. He limits 
his ideal to northwestern Ohio, where his ideal had a hot growth be- 
tween 54 and ’64, when his mind took up “those political ques- 
tions.” What political questions we are left to conjecture. But 
his mind took them up, whatever they may have been, and out of 
them it evolved the ideal Senator. He tells us that this exquisite 
specimen of a Solon is to have “free thought, free speech, and free 
action, as much as is consistent to everyone else in the common- 
wealth.” To put any sense in this confused sentence it should read 
“consistent to every other Senator.” The assertion that the ideal 
Senator is cramped, cabined, confined to like rights in all others, 
threatens insanity to anyone attempting to understand it. Then the 
summing up, that this is the sum of his Democracy, is a poser. He 
was treating of the ideal Senator, and now he is off on an ideal De- 
mocracy. ‘‘No more legislation than is necessary to accomplish 
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this.” Accomplish what ?—the ideal Senator? Here we go again: 
“By this principle I tried every question presented to me.” What 
principle ?—that which goes to make the ideal Senator? The muddle 
is too much for us. Bully Bottom denounced as a stuffed fool the man 
who would attempt to interpret his dream. To get any meaning out 
of the gold ¢ would make one a howling maniac. It is evident 
that the delegated iniquity of the Ohio Democracy made no such at- 
tempt, but jingled the coin in their pockets and applauded the sound. 

The rest of the effort is of the same sort, the pitiful impotence of 
a poverty-stricken mind attempting to utter something profound and 
original. One turns from it more in disgust than in anger. 

Tt is lamentable that for this tattered scarecrow of intellectual rags 
such brainy men as McMahon, Hurd, Follett, Harter, and a host of 
others should be shouldered aside. It is lamentable that the young 
men of the Ohio Democracy should be taught that all intellectual 
excellence, all the gifts of genius, and the wide results of learning are 
of no avail in the presence of vulgar wealth. It is more lamentable 
than all, that the polluted seat of Henry B. Payne should be yet further 
soiled by a filthy transaction that adds another chair to the plutoc- 
racy of the United States Senate, and sinks yet further that body in 
the deserved contempt of the civilized world. 


THE PROTECTIONIST STRONGHOLD. 


No doctrine ever exerted any controlling influence in the world 
that did not have some ideal of duty for its base. The majority of 
men, how much soever they may be actuated individually by selfish 
motives, are, in great associated movements, certainly incited by 
some accepted ethical principle. ‘It is to preserve the true faith,” 
cried the soldiers of Alva, as they massacred the Flemish heretics. 
“We do but destroy the enemies of liberty,” urged those who exe- 
cuted the decrees of the French Terrorists. Only as men are in- 
spired by the sentiment of duty can there be among them any wide- 
spread collective action. 

No idea is more closely associated with duty than the idea of pa- 
triotism. From prehistoric times the belief has everywhere existed 
that one’s own nation is the elect, about whose valor and ability, as 
well as about the superiority of whose institutions and the justice of 
whose cause, there can never be any question. Every other welfare 
is sunk in, and made subservient to, national welfare. The same, 
also, is true of national pride. Any new idea resulting from the ex- 
perience or the intelligence of a foreigner is regarded with tenfold 
more suspicion and resentment than if the same idea had originated 
with one’s own countryman. This national bias is but a kind of 
nobler exercise of the passion of self-love, itself a survival of the 
strongest of animal instincts—the instinct of self-conservation. It 
has ever been, and is yet, the ruling sentiment in determining all 
national action. In spite of increased intelligence and higher moral 
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ideals, one nation continues to regard every other nation as Gentile 
or Barbarian, against whom difference of nationality is a standing 
reason for hostility. So true is it, as Spencer says: “The religion 
of enmity nearly all men actually believe ; the religion of amity they 
merely believe they believe.” 

With the belief that every foreigner is an enemy is associated the 
belief that whatever benefits another nation must of needs injure 
one’s own, as well as that another’s injury is to one’s own a benefit, 
A general European war would probably be regarded, by the major- 
ity of Americans, as a desirable contingency. The destruction of 
foreign industries would make, for a time, an extraordinary demand 
for the product of our farms and workshops, though the activity thus 
induced would raise the price of subsistence, proportionately, among 
us, and be paid for, with heavy interest, by the prostration which 
would ensue with the re-establishment of peace. Nations are slow 
to believe the great moral and economical truth, that distress endured 
by one of their number must, sooner or later, be felt, in some form, 
by all the rest. Their rulers are forced, whether they will it or not, 
to act upon the same maxim which governs the intercourse of the 
majority of individuals—that another’s necessity is their opportunity. 
Men,. as a general rule, would rather expend their energies in trying 
to destroy successful rivals than in imitating them. They will sub- 
mit to unprincipled leaders, endure onerous taxation, and risk prop- 
erty and life before they will acknowledge a foreign nation to be in 
the right, and their own to be in the wrong. And in so doing they 
have believed themselves, from earliest times, to be doing their duty. 

It is upon this invincible bias that the so-called protective system 
rests, of which the most extreme form known to later Western civili- 
zation exists in the United States. The number of those directly 
benefited by the system, together with such as are dependent upon 
them for office or for support, is but small compared with the great 
body of disinterested citizens who uphold it from patriotic motives. 
Many of these acknowledge the justice, in the abstract, of commer- 
cial freedom, and defend their inconsistency on the ground of its not 
being practicable. Many know that, so far as they are individually 
concerned, the system is a burden. Most of them are denouncers 
of monopoly, and all of them admit the folly of raising a revenue 
beyond needful expenditure. They advocate the continuance of the 
system from a perfectly honest belief that it in some way advances 
the industrial prosperity of their own country at the expense of the 
rest of the industrial world. 

There are, perhaps, sufficient reasons for the existence of a more 
than ordinary national bias in the United States. Our isolation from 
the other great powers gives us a stronger sense of independence 
than if we were adjacent to them. Democracy, being a menace to 
many old-world institutions, instinctively returns the especial hostil- 
ity it expects to receive. ‘The remembrance of political or of relig- 
ious intolerance, of subjugation, and of conscription, if forgotten by 
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the descendants of the original immigrants, remains fresh in the minds 
of later ones and in the minds of their children. The thousands 
whom the fertile soil and rapidly increasing population have rendered 
prosperous justly consider the opportunity one for which to be 
erateful. It is not to be wondered at that the American people 
should be particularly susceptible to the national bias. 

There are two classes of disinterested protectionists through whose 
support the present protective system is alone made possible in the 
United States: one which would forbid foreign trade altogether ; and 
another which would permit it as long as the advantage is supposed 
to be chiefly on the side of their own country. 

From those of the first class there is no hope of change. They be- 
long to that type of individual which ambitious and grasping men 
have forever made use of to attain their desire, a type whose narrow- 
ness and prejudice are offset by the virtues of loyalty, sincerity, and 
self-sacrifice. They are so extreme in their provincialism, so certain 
that all excellence is contained within their own boundaries, that 
they would gladly, as one of their number once wished it might be, 
turn the Atlantic into a sea of fire, so that foreign intercourse should 
be shut off entirely. Such would not only prohibit all imports, but 
prohibit, likewise, all exports ; using, themselves, nothing produced 
by other nations, and allowing other nations to use nothing produced 
by their own. They are the Western representatives of Oriental ex- 
clusiveness, to whom national interchange of commodities for the sake 
of mutual convenience is an abomination, and the preference of any- 
thing foreign a crime. Like the ancient Hebrews, the most rigid 
provincialists ever known, they despise alike their equals and their in- 
feriors, and would perish rather than acknowledge any foreign pro- 
ductions, institutions, or methods superior to those of their own 
country. Such will resist, with all their might, every effort toward 
tariff reform, unless it should be to make all duties prohibitory, and 
their evasion, as formerly, punishable by death. All argument with 
them is but a waste of words. They can no more be convinced of 
their blindness than a religious zealot can be convinced of the ad- 
vantage of toleration, or a savage of the injustice of blood revenge. 

Those of the other and, happily, much larger class of disinterested 
protectionists, while no less influenced by the national bias, are, 
however, willing enough to sell in the foreigner’s markets as long as 
they are persuaded that the foreigner can, for the most part, be kept 
out of their own. The idea of preferring a foreign to a home pro- 
duction is to them as unpatriotic a one as to the other. Certain na- 
tions, it happens, must have our surplus staples, whether they pay 
for them with their own surplus staples, as they would like to do, 
or not. In order, therefore, to deprive the foreigner of a chance of 
profit on his side of the transaction, those of this class would deny 
him our markets, as far as possible ; toaccomplish which object they 
will pay a larger profit to domestic producers of the same wares. 
Their reason for trading with the foreigner is essentially the same 
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reason for which the other class would refuse to trade with him. 
Their national pride is gratified by, as they believe, getting the best 
of him, as the national pride of the other is gratified by ignoring 
him. If a foreign nation excels in some important industry they are 
ready to pay a bounty to any one or more of their countrymen who 
will establish an opposition to it. Commerce has no meaning to them 
apart from jealousy of the foreigner, a fear of being unable to cope with 
him, and a determination to take advantage of his necessity whenever 
possible, as they are certain he will always take advantage of their own. 

From this class converts to the cause of tariff reform are slowly 
but steadily being made. But such conversion is the result, not so 
much of their having become convinced that tariff reform means the 
righting of a great wrong, as it is of their having become convinced 
that it means increased national aggrandizement ; in short, that the 
existing tariff cripples and retards our full national stature instead of 
advancing it. One admits with reluctance that abstract right must 
needs wait on expediency in all human affairs, and that the reforma- 
tion of wrong everywhere is generally delayed until people find that 
wrong does not pay, or, if based on the sentiment of duty, that it is a 
charlatan and a hypocrite. But from the beginning of time human 
destiny has been wrought out through pride and selfishness—‘“ He 
maketh the wrath of man to praise Him ;” and so it will continue to 
be until man ‘ changes his market cart into a chariot of the sun,” by 
fearing to be a doer of, more than to be a sufferer from, injustice. 
Therefore the writer of this article believes that it is upon the con- 
tingency, whether tariff reform in the direction of free-trade will in- 
crease or decrease our strength and importance as a nation, that the 
question will every time be decided. 

Tariff reformers often cite the experience of other and rival nations 
in support of their cause, which, nine times out of ten, rouses the 
patriotic bias and hinders rather than furthers their cause’s advance- 
ment. Unfortunately they can show no recent visible effects of their 
policy upon our nation, as compared with other nations, because there 
have been none, excepting always that most forcible illustration—the 
perfect freedom of exchange existing between the different States of 
the Union. The United States has been committed to the so-called 
protective policy for well-nigh a generation, during which time the 
protected interests have taken good care that not the slightest conces- 
sion likely to disprove their theory should be made. Men have for- 
gotten, if they ever knew, that the most prosperous agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial period we have ever known was dur- 
ing the years of our nearest approach to a policy of free-trade. It is 
for this reason that the failure of Mr. Mill’s careful and conservative 
measure is so much to be deplored. That measure, had it passed, by 
putting a single staple upon the free list, would have done more 
toward settling the tariff controversy among the masses than all argu- 
ment from Adam Smith down. Free wool would have resulted either 
in a decreased product of that staple and an increased importation of 
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woollen manufactures, or in an increased product of wool and a de- 
creased importation of manufactured woollens. The first would have 
made free-traders call for the Rocky Mountains to fall upon them ; 
the second would have set honest protectionists to inquiring why 
other raw materials of manufacture should not also be made free. 
The friends of tariff reform were eager for the test ; their opponents 
dared not meet it, and succeeded in preventing it. Well did the 
protectionist leaders call free wool the entering wedge which was to 
destroy their system. It is a matter for wonder that disinterested 
protectionists do not see that it must be a very rotten system which 
can be so easily destroyed. 

Well enough also do the protectionist orators and writers under- 
stand where lies their main stronghold. The plea of infancy is become 
absurd. The mutual-benefit theory never could be satisfactorily 
explained. The higher-wages pretence fails to convince the wage- 
earners. The necessity for a war revenue no longer exists; but the 
prejudice against the foreigner, the hostility to his methods, and the 
belief that to adopt any of them would somehow enure to his benefit and 
to our own injury are yet political tenets of a large portion of our best- 
intentioned citizens. Many of these actually believe that leading ad- 
vocates of tariff reform are in the pay of foreign rivals. They cannot 
rid themselves of the idea that everything bought by us abroad repre- 
sents loss to an equal amount at home. They have even been made to 
believe that a commercial system which has been a favorite among au- 
tocrats and oligarchies in all ages is peculiarly an American system ; 
a falsification of history and a slander upon the commonwealth. 

Americans have never considered themselves inferior either in 
energy, iagenuity, or application to any people in the world. When 
their nation now surpasses in population, in resources, and in prod- 
ucts every one of her rivals, is it over-rash to inquire whether it is 
not the foreigner that should be afraid of competition from us rather 
than we from him? whether the old has not need of protection 
against the new, instead of the new against the old? The most big- 
oted protectionist must confess that the industries of our early settled 
Atlantic States are more disturbed by the competing industries of the 
later settled Western States than the West is disturbed by the com- 
petition of the East. Here it is age which complains of the competi- 
tion of youth—by no means a new complaint. - Why should it be 
anywise different elsewhere ? 

Is it not a very humiliating confession that our industries have 
need of more protection against foreign competition at the present 
time than they had at the beginning of our national existence? Is 
it not a mournful truth that no amount of protection suffices to re- 
vive our lost merchant marine? Is it not a fact that, notwithstanding 
all effort to keep the foreigner out of our markets, he somehow man- 
ages to sell us every year an amount about equal in value to what he 
buys? Is not industrial supremacy, like every other supremacy, ob- 
tained by inviting competition instead of contriving how to avoid it ? 
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Is not the belief that the removal of the duty from the materials of 
manufacture would enable us not only to hold our markets against 
the foreigner, but to invade and compete with him in his own, more 
worthy of us than the belief that our industries would be destroyed 
by the foreigner but for the artificial barrier by which they are sur- 
rounded? Is it not worth while for us to drop partisanship long 


enough to determine whether or not this belief is true? 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 


Senator Morean, of Alabama, has committed himself, by a long 
argument in “ Our House of Lords,” to the impracticable and sui- 
cidal policy of returning all the colored race to Africa. He affirmed, 
as undeniable, that “the aversion between the two races had greatly 
inereased since slavery was abolished,” and that the “aversion ” ex- 
isted in the North as much as in the South, or to an even greater 
extent. If Senator Morgan talked for buncombe—to please the more 
ignorant and brutal class of Alabama whites—one can ‘understand 
such an unwise and ridiculous speech ; for polities, at times, drive 


sensible men to say and do the absurdest things; but if the Senator 
is serious, he is certainly unfit to represent any intelligent American 
community. Aversion! Did the Senator never hear of mulattoes, 
and quadroons, and octoroons? Does the Senator pretend not to 
know that this mixed race is rapidly increasing, and that in a gener- 
ation or two there will probably be no pure Africans in all the land? 
In view of the existence of a mixed race in every American com- 
munity, North and South, to assert that there is an inherent “ aver- 
sion” between the two races is to prove the utterer of such a state- 
ment either a demagogue, or mentally unfit to discuss any public 
problem whatever ; in either case, incompetent to be a leader of the 
people. Expatriate eight millions of people! The North would not 
permit the attempt to be made unless the choice of the black to go 


or stay were left absolutely free, and the South would not permit it 


to be continued if it were possible to begin it. Left free to go or stay, 
the negro would elect to stay ‘by a large majority.” Senator Mor- 
gan talks of the fertility of Africa. Now, while it is true that there 
are great belts of very fertile land in Africa, it is equally true that, 
right at our own doors, lies one of the most fertile lands in all the 


globe, freely open to the colored race and ruled by the negro race ex- 


clusively—the island and republic of Hayti—whose government in- 
vitescolored American immigration and gives every immigrant a grant 
of land as a homestead. When President Geftrard made that offer, 
and even paid the passage of the colored immigrants, and guaranteed 
them support for two months after their arrival, only a little over two 


thousand colored Americans accepted the generous invitation, and 
many of them returned after a year or two to their former homes. 


If Senator Morgan will come out of his Bourbon cave of theories, and 
talk to the colored people themselves, he will probably be astonished 
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to discover that they have no affection whatever for Africa, that they 
regard America as their native country as much as the Senator him- 
self does, and that it would need as much force to drive them out of 
this, their native land, as it would require to induce the Senator him- 
self to go there. There are not ships enough to transport eight 
uillions of people from America to Africa, even if they were willing 
to go. The North would not submit to be taxed to pay the expenses 
of transporting, subsisting, and lodging these vast multitudes in 
Africa until they raised their first crops, as we should be obliged to 
do even if the negroes could be coaxed to go or forcibly expatriated. 
What is the sense, then, for Senator Morgan and Senator Butler to 
advocate such an impracticable scheme? It only serves to create or 
confirm in the North the belief that the South would restore slavery 
if it had the power, and that it will never do justice to the colored 
race. And, in all kindness, let us say that there are tens of thousands 
of earnest men in the North, who have political influence and the 
confidence of their communities, who, if called on to choose, would 
not hesitate to say that, if there must be one of the two races expatri- 
ated, they would prefer that the race that produced Robert Small 
should stay, rather than the race that produced Senator Butler. That 
unfriendly sentiment, very common during the war, is dormant now, 
thank heaven! but it may be aroused again. Better let sleeping 
war-dogs rest. 

We do not believe that Butler and Morgan’s quixotic, not to say 
—for the language would be unparliamentary—idiotic scheme is 
accepted or regarded as judicious by any considerable number of the 
Southern people. Jefferson Davis, we know, was resolutely opposed 
to it. He said that if the scheme of expatriation could be carried 
out, “it would bring ruin to the entire Mississippi Valley,” for the 
negro race was the only race that could live and labor, and yet incur 
no danger to his health, in the malarial swamps of the Mississippi. 
To drive out the negroes, therefore, in his opinion, would be to deso- 


late the most fertile regions of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 


In these districts the negroes flourish, but no white race could with- 
stand their malarial fevers. 

The race problem, let us add, is sometimes called a “ great national 
problem.” It is not a national problem at all, not, strictly speaking, 


even a great sectional problem. It is a series of State problems ; for 
although the South, asa section, is chiefly interested in it, yet the 


same solution would not satisfy Louisiana and Virginia, or North 
Carolina and Mississippi. It would benefit Virginia and North Caro- 
lina if every colored man and woman migrated to the Gulf States 
(as they are rapidly doing), because the places of the emigrants, with 
proper energy on the part of the State authorities, would soon be 
filled with white oceupants from Europe and the North ; but a similar 
exodus from Louisiana and Mississippi would relegate their rich 


bottom lands to the aboriginals, which in those districts were alliga- 
tors and buzzards, and other low forms of animal life, 
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Yet, in one sense, the race problem is a Southern problem. It 
does not exist at all in the North. Let us of the North remember, 
therefore, that it in no way concerns us, and let us leave the South- 
ern States, each State separately and for itself alone, to work out its 
problem without the slightest interference from us. We did harm 
enough, with the best of hell-paving intentions, by our reconstrue- 
tion policy ; and we demonstrated our utter incapacity to rule the 
mixed communities of the South on any philanthropic or economic 
theories that ignored the actual conditions of life there. We have no 
fear that the brainy South will not be able to solve its political and 
social problems with wisdom and prudence. Leave the South alone! 
Hands off,” should be our motto. 

Senator Butler, it is said, was sorely puzzled a little while ago over 
a conundrum sent to him by a South Carolina voter. The writer said 
that his mother was a black woman and his father an Englishman, 
“from Lunnon, doncherno.” ‘ Now,” he asked the Senator, “ when 
you get your bill through to send back the negroes to Africa, would 
it not be the fair thing to let us of mixed blood have a choice between 
Dahomey and England, or between Ireland and Zululand? Solomon 
proposed to cut the baby in two when two mothers claimed it ; but 
that would not do in our case, Senator, as we are not, as to bloods, 
made like shoes—rights and lefts, and, even if we were made that 
way, Iam afraid that neither of our mothers would care whether we 
were cut in two or not, until we were divided, and then each would 
refuse her half!” The handsome South Carolina Senator is said to 
have looked puzzled when he read the letter, and then gave the co- 
nundrum up. He did well. 


PASSING NOTES. 


Ir is the intention of the editor of Betrorn’s Macazine to open a 
new occasional department, in which the leading thinkers and public 
men of the country will give their opinions of any new and important 
books which they may happen to have read, and which they deem 
deserving of public attention. We shall be glad to receive contribu- 
tions, not to exceed about fifteen hundred words in length, to the 
proposed department. The books to be noticed will, of course, be 
selected by the contributors themselves. 


THE OHIO DEMOCRATS’ DISGRACE. 

$325,000 “Cal” S. Brice’s campaign fund x 
Silence = SENATOR “Cal” S. Brice. 

1892. 
Nominations + Senator “Cal” S. $325,000 
| Governor Campbell 


Brice = 0. 
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It must be admitted that the present National Administration has 
achieved at least one important distinction. It has made valuable 
contributions to our political vocabulary. ‘ Wanamakering” ad- 
mirably described the practice of turning men from office merely for 
partisan reasons and purposes. ‘Tannerism” will long stand for 
a system of lavish favoritism to a class that would give away the 
people’s money without rhyme or reason. And now “ Dudleyism ” 
comes to the front, through the preference shown, and protection 
extended, to the notorious .author of the “ blocks-of-five ” letter by 
our national authorities, as the exact expression for the most ingeni- 
ous and comprehensive plan for bribery in elections that has yet been 
invented. These terms are likely to live when “ Harrisonism ’’— 
should that word ever get a foothold—has ceased to have a meaning. 
Betrorn’s, we are happy to say, has done its part toward giving them 
currency. 


Like the corpse at a funeral, Congress, during its present sitting, 
has not been so notable for what it has done itself, as for what it has 
caused to be done by others. The outside sessions of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, for the purpose of gathering ex- 
pressions on subjects connected with the tariff, have been especially 
interesting, and must in their results be profitable to the country. 
Not that the course of legislation will be modified by anything that 
has been developed, for with a cast-iron Protectionist like McKinley 
atits head, only one line of recommendation can be expected from 
the committee ; but certain conditions have been disclosed that will 
not be overlooked by the public, and must in the end exert a decided 
influence. Really only one side has been heard from. The manu- 
facturers have gone to Washington in force to tell their stories and 
urge their arguments, and the consumers have stayed at home. Never- 
theless, a number of things have been brought out that must tell for 
tariff reform. In fact, tariff reform is likely to be benefited by dis- 
cussion of any kind. Agitation is what it wants. 


What first and most forcibly strikes the readers of the testimony 
volunteered before the McKinley Committee is the persistency of the 
protected interests. Give! give! is still their cry. Neither the 
distended horse-leech’s daughters spoken of in Holy Writ, nor the 
starveling Oliver Twist of Dickens’s novel, were more urgent in 
their appeals for “more.” Those who have a little “ protection ” 
want much, and those having much want a great deal. They all 
simply want the earth. Nor is there anything very remarkable in 
that phenomenon. People who receive charity, and get what they 
don’t work for or earn, are the hardest in the world to satisfy. 
They have no accurate measure to determine what is enough. Their 
standard of receptiveness is their capacity to absorb. Hence we see 
the absurdity of ever expecting tariff reform at the hands of the Pro- 
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tectionists themselves or their political backers. Any relief to the 
overburdened tax-payers of the country that may be looked for from 
them will be like the merey that lambs may expect from wolves 
looking for their dinners. 


It must be admitted, however, that one very modest man appeared 
before the committee. He was, or assumed to be, a representative 
of the wool-growers, and most appropriately his name was Shep- 
herd. He was from Texas, and came all the way to Washington 
to teach the people’s law-makers what was needed for the growth 
of his lamb-like industry. He endeavored to show that Ameri- 
cans could and would raise all the wool that was needed for car- 
pets and such-like things, if they were only accorded sufficient 
protection. According to his argument, it costs the Texas sheep- 
rancher nineteen cents a pound to put fine wool in the Boston mar- 
ket, while Australian fine wool could there be sold, if there were no 
duty, at six cents per pound. All the modest Texan therefore asked 
was a tariff on wool of thirteen cents per pound, or a little over two 
hundred per cent, and which would only triple the prices that all the 
carpet-buyers, for instance, of the country would have to pay for 
their goods, for the benefit of sheep-raisers in Texas and other States. 
That was all—absolutely and positively all. 


Another remarkable patriot appeared before the committee. This 
was a congressman from Kansas, and he seems to be the kind of rep- 
resentative that the Protectionists of that State delight in sending 
to Washington. His name is Peters, and, by reason of his avowed 
partiality for the letter S, it would only be right that he should hence- 
forward be known as Saint Peters. He declared himself to be “in- 
terested in three S’s—Silk, Sugar, and Salt.” He urged that all 
the people of this country who use those articles should be com- 
pelled to pay a bounty for the benefit of his fellow-citizens who are 
or may be engaged in their production. He was not, as will be seen, 
. quite liberal enough in the use of his S’s. The alliteration, to ex- 
press his meaning fully, should read, “silk, sugar, salt, and subsidy.” 
Even another word might be added. ‘‘Soap” is an article that has 
of late been much used by Protectionists. Dorsey and Dudley—two 
D’s that do not exactly stand for Doctor of Divinity—employed it to 
good advantage in Indiana ; and undoubtedly it would be appreciated 
in Kansas ; and soap—the Dorsey-Dudleyite kind—begins with a very 
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But without exception the most pitiful exhibition before the com- 
mittee was made by a professed farmer from Ohio, claiming the high- 
sounding title of ‘Worthy Master of the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry.” He admitted—what every intelligent hus- 


bandman knows to be the fact—that the farmers, as a class, are being 
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discriminated against and robbed under the tariff as it stands. But, 
instead of protesting against the system, he asked that agriculturists 
might be permitted to participate in the supposed benefits it confers, 
by having certain productions of theirs, of which he furnished a list, 
put in the protected schedule. In other words, he signified his 
willingness to condone the larceny, provided he and his fellows 
were allowed to share in the stealings ; which, in proportion to the 
exactions made upon them, would be utterly insignificant. The 
Patrons of Husbandry would do well to find some “ Master” that 
could more befittingly assume to be ‘Worthy ” than J. H. Brigham, 
of Ohio. 


The testimony before the McKinley Committee, however, disclosed 
one important fact, in that our protected manufacturers are by no 
means fully agreed as to the merits of their system. The symposium 
was not altogether harmonious. A manufacturer of lamp-chimneys, 
on a large scale, from Pittsburg, boldly avowed himself in favor of 
free-trade, claiming that if he were allowed untaxed materials and 
the markets of the world, he could make more money than he is now 
doing, and yet pay better wages to his workingmen. He was not 
afraid of competition from “ pauper,” that is, inferior, labor. His 
position is pre-eminently sound and sensible. As shown in last 
month’s Bexrorp’s, it was the ground taken by Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and the other leading tariff reformers of England, who 
were all extensive manufacturers. It is the basis of England’s pres- 
ent manufacturing prosperity. The only remarkable thing about 
such an utterance from an American manufacturer is that it should 
come from a Pittsburg man. Free-trade thunder from the murky 
Pittsburg sky was indeed startling. But it was charged with plenty 
of common-sense lightning for all that. 


And speaking of tariff strongholds, it is remarkable how public 
opinion, as shown by this McKinley inquisition, is changing about. 
There were two arguments by manufacturers before the Ways and 
Means Committee in favor of untaxed materials. One was from Pitts- 
burg, the other from New England—Protectionist New England. 
The woollen-manufacturers of that section are just finding out what 
is the matter with them. It is too much protection. A big duty on 
the wools they have to use is their ruination. So with the New Eng- 
land iron-manufacturers. The tax they pay, as they are rapidly dis- 
covering, on their materials is destructive. The poisoned chalice 
which New England was so long brewing for the rest of the coun- 
try is coming back to her own lips; the great tariff boomer is 
being most effectually boomeranged. New England will soon be 
overflowing with free-traders. She can’t help it unless the Yankees 
have lost their proverbial wits. Self-interest demands the change. 
And so it will be with Pittsburg too—mark the prediction. Light 
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is already breaking there. There is no salvation for Pittsburg’s 
manufacturing pre-eminence except in free-trade. Under protection 
the business is already leaving her—moving on to other sections just 
as it is from New England. Keep Pittsburg under a high tariff for 
fifty years more, and it is hardly too much to say—extravagant as the 
assertion may now appear—that grass will be growing in her princi- 
pal streets. 

And now comes Senator Frye—how significant the name in this 
connection !—with a proposition to take a little more fat out of the 
tax-payers of the country, and distribute it among a class of persons 
in which his constituency happens to be numerously represented. 
He is from Maine, a seaboard State, and he wants all American ves- 
sels sailing to foreign ports to be subsidized by the Government. 
And why not? If it is right for the silk- and sugar-growers of Kan- 
sas, the wool-producers of Texas and Ohio, the iron-makers of Penn- 
sylvania, and the ‘‘ protected ” of all other districts to get a free lunch 
at the Treasury counter, why should the sailors be excluded? That 
would not be according to the doctrine of paternalism, as taught by 
our Protectionist professors, at all. Go ahead, Doctors Frye and Me- 
Kinley and Allison and Peters, and let us have all your fat-extracting 
prescriptions at once. Pile on the agony. Don’t spare the tax-pay- 
ers. They will stand a great deal. There is a limit, it is true. Old 
Pharaoh, whose ideas of such things were very much like yours, 
found it at the Red Sea. Go ahead just as he did. There’s a flood 
waiting for you somewhere or another. 


And speaking of Frye and his subsidy scheme, there are those who 
may be curious to know upon what ground it can be advocated. In 
the early days of protection the argument for special money grants 
and privileges was that they were for the benefit of ‘ infant industries.” 
As soon as the industries got on their feet the bounties were to be dis- 
continued. American shipping is an industry, and ought to be a very 
great one, but it is not an infant. On the contrary, it has of late 
years given a good many evidences as of being in its dotage. Per- 
haps subsidization might be urged in its behalf on the ground that 
it is in its second childhood. The suggestion is offered to Senator 
Frye without charge. 

It is not in the seats of its members that the United States 
Senate furnishes the most objectionable exponent of the power of 
money in politics. That will be found by looking to the chair of its 
presiding officer. Everybody understands that the occupant of that 
high position was selected because of his great wealth and his will- 
ingness to contribute to the working funds of his party. The selec- 
tion, for the second office in the gift of the nation, with the possibil- 
ity of promotion to the first, of a mere money-bag that could be 
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tapped at the pleasure of corruptionist politicians was unquestionably 
one of the most scandalous incidents in the history of our country. 


And speaking of the corrupt use of money in politics, what a curi- 
ous affair was that which recently occurred in the city of Brooklyn. 
It is boldly charged that the Republican caucuses of that city were 
carried, through financial influences, in the interest of a millionaire 
who was ambitious to figure as the local head of his party. So no- 
torious lid the scandal become, and so painful to the President of 
the United States, owing to the fact that some of his appointees to 
office were supposed to be implicated in the unsavory proceedings, 
that he is said to be considering the question of their summary 
removal. But suppose—just suppose that, instead of being a 
partisan scramble, the contest had involved the filling of important 
public offices ; that Democrats had been on one side and Republicans 
on the other; and that, instead of the name of the man accused of 
manipulating the funds being Smith or Jones, it had been Dudley, 
how then would the affair have appeared, and especially to his Ex- 
cellency the President ? 


From its acrobatic performances on the Brazilian question the 
National troupe now starring in Washington would seem to be more 
appropriately known as the ‘Jim Crow ” than the “Jim Blaine” com- 
bination. Anything more eccentric than its gyrations it would be 
hard to conceive of. In his recent message Mr. Harrison, who is 
popularly supposed to be merely the mouth-piece of his brilliant 
Secretary of State, took the distinct position that the new Brazilian 
government was not to be recognized until confirmed by a popular 
election, and in less than two months thereafter recognition is given 
without the election. What must the Pan-American representatives, 
now in this country, think of a government like ours? What must 
the world think of it? What ought we to think of it ourselves ? 


The most painful incident connected with this Brazilian business 
is the position in which it places the Administration papers of the 
country. Being accustomed to jump with the head of their party, as 
all faithful organs are supposed to do, they very naturally, as soon 
as the President had spoken, began to abuse the new Brazilian 
authorities as military usurpers and embryo tyrants who should meet 
with nothing but suspicion and scorn. But now that they are duly 
recognized as brother republicans, as well as brother Americans, in 
good and regular standing, there is nothing left for the organs but 
to reverse their music and begin a song of praise. Playing the organ 
for an Administration as mercurial as that now in Washington must 
be hard on the constitution. 
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The “Belford Papers by the People on Practical Questions” is an 
experiment from which our readers may expect very interesting 
results. The idea is explained in our advertising department. It 
is hoped that it may elicit facts and judgments from many who pos- 
sess first-hand information but are possibly indisposed to con- 
struct elaborate essays. The question of free or fettered trade is 
and will be the dominant interest in our controversial strivings after 
practical statesmanship. The last practical word has by no means 
been spoken, though partisanship, with its fog of wearisome itera- 
tion, has obscured much daylight. An effort to condense and simplify 
the subject, which is the object of this experiment, will at least possess 
the merit of saving the public somewhat of time and research. Per- 
haps it may do them the further service of giving them a bunch of 
keys with which they may easily unlock the treasure-boxes wherein 
political wisdom and true patriotism lie so much out of sight. 


Nornixe more forcibly illustrates the flippant character of news- 
paper writing than the mode in which the recent crime and suicide 
of a miserable, peccant official have been commented upon by the 
press of this city. The man whose death so quickly followed the dis- 
covery of his misdeeds deserved censure, yet, after he had fired the 
fatal shot, and lay senseless and dying, with his agonized wife and 
terrified children around him, the commonest charity might have re- 
strained any writer from adding to the agony and shame of those he 
left behind him. 

If the poor scribe, all hasty and anxious to earn a few cents by sen- 
sational writing, was heedless and unfeeling, surely the editor at his 
desk ought to have erased every line, nay, every word, which could 
by any possibility have added to the grief of the survivors. 

But no! The “ head-lines ” of our newspaper literature had to be 
displayed, and “ sub-heads” had also to be invented to aid their im- 
posing superior ; while the “story’s”” matter, in lieu of being softened 
and humanized, needed strengthening—sensationalizing— being made 
more spi¢y—much more exciting—full of deep and breathless inter- 
est! That, say they, “is what the public want!” 

Gentlemen, reporters and editors, that is not what the public want ! 
They take it because you insist upon giving it to them—that is all! 

You have all been misled by certain “ will-o’-th’-wisps ” of ultra- 
sensationalism, who are nothing more than irresponsible, vulgar, and 
mercenary proprietors, disporting themselves.in muddy marshes, un- 
der the impression that they are acting as guides to taste, through 
the devious paths of journalism. They wave their lanterns here, 
there, and everywhere, but nowhere do their rays seem more illusive 
than when the creatures who still wave them are sunk to their very 
armpits in loathsome sloughs of vile printer’s ink of their own con- 
coction. 

It is time to call a halt to all who have courage enough to turn 
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back and seek safer foothold. Some, loaded down with mire, cannot 
return. Let them sink! Their illusive lanterns will then disappear, 
it is hoped forever, leaving honest writers upon solid ground, amazed 
at ever having been led astray by false lights fluttered by ignorant 
and greedy speculators in the property of the “fourth estate.” 


REVIEWS. 
The Evil that Men Do: A Novel, by Edgar Fawcett (Belford Com- 


pany).—With the sage and poet who said, “If the Creator were to of- 
fer me either ignorance combined with all pleasures of sense, or truth 
combined with sorrow and despair, I would choose truth,” the author 
of this sadly great book has chosen the truth of existence, with its 
black horror, its inherent savagery, its hopeless effort, and predes- 
tined failure. It may be said that he has shown us but one aspect of 
many-angled life—the storm-tortured midnight, instead of the pale 
dawn with its hint of promise, or the golden noontide with its cloud- 
less splendor. But the threads of human existence are so inextric- 
ably interwoven, mankind are so interdependent, that we cannot sep- 
arate one order of human beings distinctly from the rest, or set 
definite limits about a single class. From that moral Ghetto where 
they huddle together, the poor, the abandoned, and the criminal 
come forth to claim brotherhood with the wealthy and the patrician. 
Though Lazarus may not sit at table with Dives, he may stand at the 
gate, and his voice of pleading will be wafted to the banquet-room, 
and will embitter the sweetness of the feast. Nor can those of us 
who regard ourselves as the salt of the earth deny kinship with the 
publican and the leper. We scourge them, enslave them, crush them 
under foot, and they infect us with the poison of their hunger and 
sin-bred disease. Moreover, it is but in the degree of material wel- 
fare, in environment, that the lowest and poorest differ from the high- 
est and best nurtured. A meal, a coat, a fireside, nourishment, 
comfort, and education—these make the distinction. The man is 
elementally identical. His sins, sorrows, hopes, failures are one in 
kind. 


“?Tis’n them as ‘as munny as breiiks into ’ouses an’ steails— 
Noii, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meiil’s to be ’ad. 
Taiike my word for it . . . . the poor in a loomp is bad.” 


Take away affluence and physical comfort, compel him to herd with 
drudges, thieves, and vagabonds, to earn mere bald life by ten or 
twelve hours of mortal slavery, and which of them that dwell in high 
places would escape moral contagion and deterioration. Grant to 
such a man native rectitude, and admit that, wretched as he might 
be, he would heroically live out his life of despair, unsoiled in soul, 
there are such men also among the poor to-day. But the mass of 
humanity is not heroic, and sin is too often the yoke-fellow of desti- 
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tution. Watch the children of such a man; born in misery, of blood 
tainted with long despair and exhausted vitality, growing up among 
hourly scenes of crime and abandonment, tempted by sheer physical 
craving, taught from the beginning, by companions and events, to look 
at life through the murk and steam of their squalid and noxious hab- 
itations, without the protection which bodily comfort, education, and 
a legitimate ambition alone can afford, shall we not see these children 
become denizens worthy of the hells they infest? Religion, precept, 
and advice can do little with a hungry stomach, diseased biood, and a 
warped brain. Virtue and honor become grim jests, and unclad 
blackguardism, or a still more evil hypocrisy, grows to be a ruling ele- 
ment of character. This is nature—the dark truth which underlies 
the involved problems of our common existence. We are of one fam- 
ily with these hapless wretches. But we live on the hill-top, in the 
clear, pure air ; while our father’s outcast son dwells at the bottom, 
in the rank miasma of the swamp which surrounds him and _ holds 
him in on every side. 

What shall we say of those among the poor and downtrodden, who 
have resisted the crushing pressure of their environment, and have 
preserved their virtue and honor in spite of the treachery of des- 
tiny-? And what measure of responsibility shall we apportion to those 
who have fallen, overborne by heredity and pitiless circumstance ? 
Perhaps, to follow the argument whither it would lead us, the su- 
premest justice would be to cast the mantle of unquestioning charity 
over the sins of the beggar and the rich man, the fortunate and un- 
fortunate, alike, uttering that one phrase, pregnant with the noblest 
philosophy and the sublimest truth—‘ Poor humanity !” 

In depicting the brief but sorrowfully eventful career of Cora 
Strang, the author has not hesitated to unveil the dread truth of 
which we have spoken. He has assumed the role of the scientist 


rather than that of the romancer, He has put on the surgeon’s gown 


and has wielded the knife with a merciless hand. Since Hugo wrote 
* Les Misérables ” no one has dared do what Edgar Fawcett has done 
in this wonderful book. The two works are alike, and yet not com- 
parable. Hugo’s plan was broader, and included a more varied as- 
pect of life. He paused to collect the flowers fringing the stagnant 
ditch. He could feel the beauty of a rose growing on a tomb. To 
him existence was a Purgatory with remote hope, not a Hell of im- 
mitigable despair. His creed was probation and suffering, faith and 
a future. With Edgar Fawcett, the misery and evil are facts as im- 
mutable as gravitation—we are now speaking in the light of the book 
under consideration. In the very nature of things there can be no 
escape, no salvation. There is one law, and it must be fulfilled. The 
strongest endeavor is but a mithridatic potion—a counter-poison to 
utter abandon. Labor, be honorable, virtuous, upright, and at most 
you have but partially and incidentally counteracted the overwhelm- 
ing evil—scotched the snake, not killed it. It lies in wait at the next 
turn, and sooner or later it will strike. 
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Like the iron voice of a funeral bell; like the confused sound of 
many voices of terror and despair ; like the universal ery of a city in 
the clutches of the plague, the hurrying to and fro of the feet of those 
who seek, but shall never find, the pleading of chained captives to 
an unrelenting victor, a wild Jiserere intoned by cowled figures un- 
der a black sky, lurid in the distance with the red glow of unknown 
conflagrations, are the scenes of this mournful drama of the real 
world. 

We believe, however, that in his adherence to realism the author has 
sometimes missed the truth; for it is no paradox to say that realism 
is not always truth, in the art sense—or, to be more exact, perhaps we 
should say ultra-realism. There are actualities in life which should 
not be remembered, which it is reprehensible to recall to our minds, 
In the death of Nana’s mother and the discovery of her body, Zola 
overstepped the limits of the permissible. When fiction becomes 
vomitive, it is no longer art, but license. The exactitude of the 
representation makes it all the more offensive, like the old Flemish 
paintings of abattoirs and pest-houses. Not that Mr. Fawcett is 
eapable of a real sin against good taste in the direction we have indi- 
eated. But while reading this book, and while fully under the influ- 
ence of its sombre power, we felt that, in one or two instances—for 
example, the description of the shoemaker, page 39, and some por- 
tions of the first paragraph of page 294—he could have sacrificed the 
more extreme details without injury to the work, It is a reiteration 
of the old vexed problem, How far shall we go, and at what point 
shall we pause? Shall art stop midway, or descend to the uttermost 
profound, and drag up Horror and Nightmare to the light ? 

But, after all, this is picking flaws in the Golden Fleece. For, as 
we have already intimated, “The Evil that Men Do” is a book that 
unquestionably deserves the epithet ‘‘ great”—great as a work of art, 
great as a study of human nature. We are of those who do not be- 
lieve in moral art ; or, in other words, we do not believe that a book 
devoted to expounding a principle, creed, or theory is a true work 
of art at all. But this is one of the few books which, like ‘* Oliver 
Twist” and ‘‘Les Misérables,” combine a terrific arraignment of 
society with the interest the reader has the right to demand in a 
novel—how successfully, the eyes that moisten over the fate of Cora 
Strang may best attest. 

Cora Strang is but the type of a class—a class unhappily growing 
larger every year in the rapid extension of our great cities. The 
picture is not exaggerated. Hers is not an exceptional case. Her 
strugeles, her sufferings, her ignorance, her fall and death consti- 
tute the epic of the poor working-girls of to-day. With each sunrise 
the endless warfare is renewed ; every hour some new victim falls 
beneath the feet of the Demogorgon, fate. 

Mr. Faweett has treated his subject from the stand-point of fact. 
It is! He has seen it with his own eyes, heard it with his own ears, 
felt it with his own heart; and here is the picture —a terrible one! 
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How closely he has studied his ground is proven by such instances 
as that on page 301—apparently slight, but recognizable at once by 
everyone familiar with the low life of New York. ‘Oh, pshaw! let 
me manage it! I know one or two gepmen that would just railroad 
the thing right through for you.” The vulgarism, “ gepman,” meaning 
“oentleman,” delivered with a peculiar upward toss of the chin, is as 
characteristic of the demi-monde of this country as the lack of virtue, 

His descriptions of tenement-house life, with its almost incredible 
squalor, poverty, drunkenness, and beastliness; the low drinking- 
dens, cheap ball-rooms, and the streets and purlieus haunted by the 
very poor, are painfully exact, and vividly recall to us more than one 
nocturnal excursion into these regions, over the entrance to which might 
fitly be written “ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” Eftie's piti- 
ful little wedding, her sister’s death, Mrs. Slattery’s room, Cora’s 
fast life and rapid descent into the gutter, the Cratchett lome—all 
these are pictures as real as the very truth itself. The Cratchett 
family, particularly, with the gnome-like boy, the invalid mother, and 
the vicious sister, is an episode not equalled in fiction anywhere, ex- 
cept perhaps in Dickens, and even that master was fain to soften 
some of the asperities of similar episodes with a sentiment which 
actual experience does not often verify. 

“Sin rioted in the reeking house, whose very stairs had rotten 
creaks when you trod them, as though fatigued by the steps of sots 
and trulls. ‘To enter some of the rooms was to smell infection, and 
to face beastliness. Fever lived in the sinks and closets along the halls, 
where festered refuse more rancid than stale swill, and so vile that to 
name it would be to deal with words which are the dung of lexicons. 
These halls had nooks of gloom whence miasma might have fled in 
fright before the human grossness that spawned there. Little chil- 
dren dipped their chastity in poison bet:veen the scurfy-grained wain- 
scots of every corridor. . . . Now and then in the lull of mid- 
night, while the sewing-machines clattered from rooms like Em’s 
and her toilful sisters’, high yells would ring out, as the beaten wife 
cowered and shivered ; murder had been done here.” 

The concluding pages of this volume, in which the author has 
worked his sorrowful drama up to the most powerful climax imagi- 
nable, are to us the best and noblest portion of the work. They 
contain an element of poetry which tinges the sordid scene with a 
strange, sombre glory—the poetry of a sublime despair, and of a love, 
brutal and grotesque, yet real, and, in its reality, purifying and beau- 
tifying the close of these two wretched existences. In the last meet- 
ing between Owen Slattery, become a wandering, homeless vagabond, 
and Cora Strang, once sweet, innocent, and beautiful, become a 
bloated, drink-deformed street-walker, there is something which words 
are not adequate to express, unless we quote the whole scene in the 
author’s own terms. We feel that the sole, as well as the most mer- 
ciful, escape for them, was death, and death as it found them. 

As a true artist, Mr. Fawcett has folded no text within the leaves of 
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his story } but were we to seek for one, it would lie in the one word 
which best expresses the immitigable laws of cause and effect, con- 
trolling, baffling, and mocking all human effort and aspiration—des- 
tiny. 

Cuartes Lorin 


Edwin Arnold’s Poetical Works (Roberts Bros.).—It is somewhat 
difficult to assign to Sir Edwin Arnold his proper position in English 
literature. Is he to be regarded as poet, translator, or historian ? or 
a combination of all three? For our own part we should style him, 
first, a translator—a wonderfully gifted one—next, an historian, and, 
last, a poet—graceful, facile, but distinctly limited in breadth and in- 
tuition. The purely poetic faculty seems to be the least developed 
aspect of his genius; that is to say, judged as a poet simply, he pos- 
sesses only a moderate share of originality and imagination. It is, 
perhaps, a bold statement to venture at this moment, when Arnold’s 
fame is in its freshest splendor, but it is our conviction that, had he 
not united the translator with the historian—or, perhaps, more ac- 
curately—the orientalist with his talent for measure and rhyme, he 
would never have advanced beyond the reputation of a minor poet. 
He was not born to the gift of great song. The native pipe which 
makes sweet music even in the hands of an ignorant Scotch plow- 
boy ; which finds the key-note of the universal heart, though its 
numbers be but the rustic echoes of the field and farm-yard, is not 
his. His are not the melodies taught by Pan in his forest haunts ; 
nor the songs of the reapers, reclining under the oak-tree in warm 
August noons. Someone once said of him, as of Browning, that 
“his poetry is not for the many, but for the cultured few.” If that 
be true, and we believe that it is, then he is not one of the world’s 
great poets. 

A refined, elegant, harmonious poet he no doubt is, but he lacks 
brotherhood, wide sympathy, and that fireside element which is the 
truest test of genius. Though he writes “for the cultured few,” 
there is not in the whole range of his original verse the equal of that 
one rude bit of Scotch song, ‘To a Field-mouse ”—not written for 
anyone, but the unaffected revelation of a warm heart ; a cry which 
will find an echo in all breasts so long as there is sorrow and disap- 
pointment in the world. We have mentioned Burns, as being that 
which Arnold is not: the one, rude, unlearned, irregular, uncultured, 
but born with the inestimable jewel in his hand ; the other, learned, 
polished, self-contained, certain of himself and his own powers, 
possessing every good gift but the one supreme treasure of poetic 
creativeness. 

We do not deny Arnold genius ; but it is the genius of receptivity. 
It has required the inspiration of a mind more creative than his own 
to awaken the harmony in his own. Hence his translations are far 
superior to his original poems. As a translator, indeed, he stands 
without a rival; for he has just that degree of natural poetic faculty 
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which has enabled him to divine the inner sense of his model, make 
it his own, and clothe it in exquisite language. It seems that he can 
penetrate the labyrinth of unkindred idiom, antique orders of ex- 
istence, remote civilization, and extinct methods of thought, to the 
sevenfold-guarded beauty imprisoned within, and lead her forth 
unveiled to the admiring gaze of the world. It is commonly the 
misfortune of the translator, that despite the difficulties overcome, 
despite the insight and the art which make the translation almost a 
new work, the reader will involuntarily divide his credit with the 
original author. But Arnold has chosen an almost unexplored region, 
an ancient literature full of unsuspected riches, to which he alone 
holds the key. Translations have been made from the Sanskrit, from 
time to time, some even in rhythmical form ; but in so desultory a 
manner, and of so slight value, that they have attracted no attention. 
Arnold’s great poetic versions, therefore, have all the charm of novelty, 
and their appearance did, in fact, mark an era in literature. Their 
influence is already beginning to be visible in the work of his younger 
contemporaries, not only in the more graceful departments of poetry 
and fiction, but in closer studies and a wider knowledge of the his- 
tory and archeology of the Orient. 

Of his original poetry, Arnold’s best claim to recognition lies in his 
shorter poems. What has he done that is more admirable than— 


“Only a flower! but, then, it grew 
On the green mountains which en-ring 
Kana-el-Jelil ; looking to 
The village, and the little spring! ” 


or “The Serenade,” or “To F. C. H.,” or, again : 


“ Ah!—if you knew! if I dared to discover 

Half that my heart feels to-day ; 

If there were words for so faithful a lover, 
Soft enough, fond enough,—say, 

Would you be vexed at my passionate pleading ? 
Would you believe it was true ? 

How would the beautiful eyes look,-——conceding ? 
Rebuking ? Ah, sweet! if you knew! ” 


But what are such verses as these—not equal to many that die at 
birth in the pages of current magazines and newspapers—or such 
commonplace jingle as— 


**George Castle’s boat did go— 
John, Castle’s brother, George Fox, another, 
Ned Emptage and Jem Rowe— 
Those gallant five did save alive 
Our crew from the ‘ Northern Belle,’ 
With Robert Miller and William Hiller— 
1 have no more to tell.” 


or 
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—what are these, we say, to whole stanzas in “The Indian Song of 
Songs 
‘** Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha, 
All in the spring-time waited by the wood "— 


* And sing him strains which only spirits know, 
And make him captive with the silk-soft chain 
Of twinned wings brooding round him, and bestow 

Kisses of Paradise, as pure as rain ; 
My gems, my moonlight pearls, my girdle-gold—” 


or to the magnificent imagery in “The Light of Asia” ? 


‘* All up and down the rich red loam, the steers 
Strained their strong shoulders in the creaking yoke, 
Dragging the ploughs ; the fat soil rose and rolled 
In smooth, dark waves back from the plough.” 


’ 


‘* And all the jungle laughed with nesting-songs.’ 


‘“*The pied fish-tiger hung above the pool, 
The egrets stalked among the buffaloes, 
The kites sailed circles in the golden air, 
The blue doves cooed from every well.” 


But to attempt to select from these storehouses of Oriental 
treasures is to become bewildered with the splendors outspread 
before us. If, as we have said, Arnold needed an inspiration exterior 
to his own creative faculty, to awake his genius, that inspiration has 
certainly been productive of wonderful results, the transportation of 
these noble works from their ancient site, and embedding them in 
the very heart of modern English literature. 

Cuartes Lorin 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Sylvia Arden: A Novel, by Oswald Crawfurd (Frank F. Lovell & 
Co.).—A story such as this, a story with a plot, incident, and character, 
full of color and movement, and excellently written withal, is like a 
breath of fresh air from the hills of early youth, full of keen zest and 
vivid interest. The doings of the strange wild inhabitants of Scarfell 
Chace, the half-savage, half-madman Gregory Morson, the brave Sylvia, 
Bearcroft, and the Greek, Dimitri Klistos, are figures worthy of Wilkie 
Collins. Indeed, in its cleverness of plot and the breathless rapidity 
with which one startling or mysterious event follows another, this 
book much resembles, for instance, “ Armadale,” or, perhaps more 
closely, some of Collins’s later works. 


Nurse Revel’s Mistake: A Novel, by Florence Warden (Frank 
F. Lovell & Co.).—This is also a book of plot and incident, and a 
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right good one. Florence Warden always writes an interesting 
novel—interesting as a novel should be ; that is, in the conduct of the 
story, the surprises and revelations of the plot, the picturesqueness 
of the scenery, and the warmth and romance of the love-story 
involved. Her books do not depend upon labored analyses, elabor- 
ate portraitures, and metaphysical discussions and dissections, the 
reading of which is often something very like hard work. No doubt 
such fiction has its uses, but it has not superseded, and we hope never 
will supersede, the genuine, healthy, unaffected story, with a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, a dramatic climax, and an apparent reason for 
its existence. The raison d’étre of “ Nurse Revel’s Mistake ”—not a 
happy title, perhaps—is in the pleasure it gives, simply that; and it is 
sufficient. 


Of The Pilgrim and the Shrine, a Novel, by Edward Maitland (John 
W. Lovell Company), the same cannot be said. It appeals to an 
entirely different order of minds. Those who delight in books of the 
* Robert Elsmere” class will find here material to satisfy, in some 
degree at least, their moral cravings. Ordinary readers, we fancy, 
would be frightened off by the long paragraphic dialogue with which 
thé volume opens. Theological discussions, including all varieties of 
adherence and secession, orthodoxy and heterodoxy, have formed the 
ground-work of a large number of recent novels so-called. Enter- 
taining and instructive as many will no doubt find this work—a re- 
print of a work published in England some twenty years ago, over 
the nom de plume ‘Herbert Ainslie »—one must not sit down to it 
with the appetite whetted for excitement and romantic interest ; for 
it appeals to faculties, perhaps higher, at all events different. 


The Mynns’ Mystery: A Novel, by George Manville Fenn (Frank F. 
Lovell & Co.).—There is little real mystery in the plot of this romance, 
since the author fully, though, we think, unintentionally, reveals the 
denouement in the opening chapters. The plot is well worn and 
there is little that is new in the conduct of the story. The incidents 
follow each other quite as we expect them to do; and when the 
end is reached we feel whatever satisfaction there may be in having 
been quite in the author’s confidence from the beginning. The vil- 
lain, Saul, dies of hydrophobia ; Portway, the impostor, is foiled ; 
George Harrington, the rightful heir, returns to his own again, and 
marries the heroine amid general rejoicing. It is a novel properly 
compounded according to the old recipe, and the result is a dish ex- 
cellently seasoned to unwearied palates and not unpleasant to more 
experienced ones, even if a trifle insipid. It is the sort of novel which 
will always find readers, and what more can the most aspiring work 
of fiction ask or expect ? 


C. L. H. 


— 


THE SNAKE AND THE DOVE. 


By ANNETTA J. HALLIDAY, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FROST-LILY. 


Onty a little child, a wee girl, out at night in the wild, winter 
streets of New York, like a half-frozen redbreast in the snow-drifts, 
singing, with all her soul in her voice, the folk-songs of that country 
of skald and saga, where the grim vikings cruised westward to the 
Hebrides, and where Eric the Norseman flashed the serpent’s crest 
upon the Danish fleet. 

Only a tiny creature, who drew her ragged scarlet cloak about her 
with the grace of Queen Sigrid of old, as she traversed the icy pave- 
ments of Thirty-fifth Street, about nine o’clock of a star-lit January 
evening, and gazed piteously up at the closed shutters of the brill- 
iantly lighted houses. 

It was not of the cold, although it was bitter and intense, that she 
was thinking, as she sang out bravely on the still, frosty air; the 
snow-crystals were in her blood, and she had loved the winters in the 
great ice-covered land of her birth, where, wrapped in her wolf-furs, 
she had skated fleet as a roe upon the frozen fiords, with the cries of 
the wild swan above her, and the keen, pungent wind of the North 
Sea playing boisterously with her yellow hair. : 

She sang on and on ; somebody must give her something soon, she 
thought ; she had worked her way in the streets lying between Third 
and Sixth Avenues for the hour past, but she had gained very little. 
Akindly-disposed colored woman tossed her a nickle, and a quasi-ben- 
evolent bachelor, roused from his after-dinner nap, opened the door 
cautiously and threw out a Canadian penny, with a muttered protest 
against the invisible power which allowed children on the streets at 
night, and on Thirty-fifth Street in particular. 

Someone turned a parlor shutter for a moment and looked out at 
her; the next instant a blaze of light from an opened entrance 
streamed forth, and a man’s voice called out cheerily : 

“Come in, little woman!” 

The room which the child entered might most appropriately have 
been called a Louis-Seize chamber, for it was oval throughout and 
lined with white lacquered wood, with a grand piano at one end; 
while underneath the sculptured mantelpiece, a glorious pile of 
hickory logs snapped out its indignant protest against a death by fire, 
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and a huge bowl of hot-house roses stood upon a Marie-Antoinette 
table in a corner, the rich breath of the flowers falling heavily on 
the warmed air. 

“What a baby to be out all alone!” exclaimed the owner of the 
voice, seating himself in a luxurious chair and drawing the little 
songstress to his knee. “You must be very cold. Who are you? 
Red Riding-hood ?” 

The instinct of childhood is unerring in discovering its friends ; at 
the tones of the man’s voice, the pleasant smile about his mouth, the 
kindly light in his eyes, the little girl threw one arm confidingly 
around his neck, and pressed her head against his breast, while she 
answered : 

‘Tam Ilma, Heart’s-Dearest, and I am seven years old.” 

The scarlet hood had fallen back upon her shoulders, and in the 
bright glow of the fire the man could see that she was very beautiful, 
with fair, curling hair, like the silken floss of the maize, all over her 
well-shaped little head, a mouth like a wild pomegranate bud, and a 
pure pearly skin, with the Scandinavian rose-and-lily complexion, 
that rare suffused tint like apple-blossoms, which long centuries of 
icy sea-storms, rapine, fire, and sword could not wrest from the 
fishers of Scandinavia, the sea-kings who followed the banners of 
Raud the Strong. 

“Seven years old ; an age of antiquity!” laughed the man ; “ and 
whose Heart’s Dearest are you, little Ima?” 

“The grandpapa’s,” replied the midget, solemnly, speaking her 
pretty, uncertain English with a foreign idiom. ‘The grandpapa 
has no bread to eat this night!” and a sharp look of pain and dis- 
tress lingered oddly on her baby countenance as she added, “I 
sang at all the places where they gave me money once, but I didn’t 
have much to-night, and I have thought of him all the time. Iam 
all warm now—I ‘am never very cold—and I shall go out and sing 
some more, and maybe people will be kinder.” 

She slid from his knee and stood before him, with the fire-light 
falling on her sobered little face. 

“Wait a moment,” said the man, softly. ‘ Are you hungry ?” 

Her eyes shone at the suggestion: yes, she was very hungry. 

“We will have something directly,” he said, in reply to her shy 
look ; and he crossed the room to the electric bell. 

As she sat upon a low stool by the hearth-side, doing full justice to 
the cold chicken and fruits placed before her, the man watched her 
curiously. 

She was a most beautiful child, he thought, and showed evidence 
of good training, though she did sing on the curbstones of a great 
city at nine o'clock at night, and beg pennies of the passers-by. 

Undoubtedly she was no common female street Arab. 

His meditations were suddenly interrupted as the little girl rose 
and stood by his knee. 

“Please, I want to take the rest home to the grandpapa; may I?” 
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she asked, pleadingly, and looking up into his face with eyes like 
frosted sapphires—eyes which Moore would have called “ of unholy 
blue.” 

He smiled, and his heart went out to her immediately, as he lifted 
her once more to his knee and answered : 

“Eat all you want first ; we will find some more for the grand- 
papa. Tell me, how long have you sung on the streets at night?” 

“Only a few times. ‘The grandpapa said I should never do it, but 
he has the—what is it you say in English ?—he is lame in his legs, 
and can’t walk.” 

« And where do you sing most ?” 

“Only between Third and Sixth Avenues, and sometimes where all 
the gentlemen are in a club, on Madison. They stand out on the 
steps and throw me two centses.” 

“And do you like to sing?” he asked, wonderingly ; “is there 
nothing you like better to do than to sing ?” 

“No!” she exclaimed, rapturously, with something in her eyes 
which might have been called “the divine spark of genius.” “TI love 
to skate, but I love to sing best!” 

“ Are you too tired to give me one little song before you go?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered ; ‘‘ you gave me something, and the grand- 
papa said I must always sing for people when they are good to 
me.” 

And without further prelude, without changing her position on the 
stranger’s knee, her tiny face one glow of music, the child sang, note 
after note of the songs of her fatherland throbbing from a voice as 
fresh and clear as the carol of a lark. 

Once the tones were loosened she forgot her surroundings, forgot 
the hour, forgot it was a stranger to whom she was singing, and she 
warbled on and on, just as the thrushes and nightingales do on the 
hillsides, and the brown bees among the clover, from the sheer love 
of life and nature and song. 

The man sat very quiet, almost motionless, not to disturb her, till 
the melody stopped suddenly and she glanced at him, a look sadder 
than tears in her young eyes. 

“Thad forgotten the grandpapa,” she said, slowly and sorrowfully ; 
“how could I? he never forgets me.” 

The man bent forward and touched her little cheek in a momen- 
tary caress. 

“The great world will hear of you some day, Ima,” he said ; “ you 
have the gift of God in that little throat; the talent of the Swedish 
nightingale herself.” 

“Talent ; what is that?” asked the child; “I do not know. Is it 
good?” 

He smiled a trifle wearily. 

“Tt is what we make it, little one,” he answered. ‘‘ Such gifts are 
given us to do our best with, both for ourselves and others, not to be 
perverted. Do you understand me? It is as if you sang for pennies 
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and bought liquor with the money. AmIclear to you? And then,” 
he added, more to himself than to her, “there is something worse 
than to be successless: it is never to make a trial of what you pos- 
sess—to live without any definite ambition, to drift from one day to 
another, knowing and feeling that you hold the power to distinguish 
yourself, yet perpetually waiting till the morrow for its accomplish- 
ment.” 

The little girl looked up at him in wonder. She had not under- 
stood him at all. 

“Tam going to take you home myself,” he added, smiling at her 
puzzled little face ; ‘‘ don’t try to remember what I said, only be glad 
that you can sing as you do; that is all. I shall take some supper to 
the grandpapa in a basket, and tell him he mustn’t let his Heart’s 
Dearest out on the streets at night.” 

He looked brightly at her as he spoke, and wrapping his fur-lined 
coat about him, took her hand as they stepped from the house to his 
comfortable brougham. 

“T thought we would not walk such a cold night as this,” he 
laughed, noting her astonishment ; ‘‘ now then, where do you live, lit- 
tle redbird ?” 

“Tn Water Street,” answered the child. 

“Water Street!” He looked at her in undisguised amazement, as 
they rolled along, her tiny form half buried among the luxurious 
cushions and furs with which the brougham was furnished. 

* Yes, sir,” she cried, “‘ corner of Water and Cherry.” 

** Water and Cherry Streets, Bob,” he called to his coachman ; then 
turning again to her, he asked, wonderingly : 

“ Did you come all that way alone ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she replied, smiling and showing her milk-white teeth. 
Tt isn’t so bad after you know the way.” 

“Not so bad,” he thought, in amusement at her childish air of 
confidence, ‘not so bad ;” the most infamous of the many depraved 
localities of the vast metropolis; a region notorious for deeds of 
blood, impurity, and vice; whose Messalinas are the vilest, lowest 
dregs of the frail sisterhood, and whose Magdalens reform from one 
vice to fall into another; a place where home means the abode of 
drunkards and thieves, of children brought up on the streets or in 
the pawnshop, and of women earning the wages of sin, who yet are 
allowed to answer to the sacred names of wife and mother. 

The contrasts which always abound where so large a number of 
human beings are massed together were at their sharpest. 

It was icy cold, and home-coming opera-goers jostled elbows with 
street beggars ; deserving poor people travelled on foot, and unde- 
serving rich people rolled by in carriages ; at the clubs, wealthy aris- 
tocrats voted money for the support of government institutions, while 
perhaps a block away a knot of socialists planned revolutions which 
should reform rulers and encompass the ruin of a nation. 

The child had been silent for some moments, and her companion, 
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glancing suddenly at her, saw that the scarlet-hooded head had 
drooped lower and lower, and that Heart’s Dearest was asleep. 

He drew her tenderly toward him, sheltering her little form from 
the jarring of the pavements with his strong arm, and as he looked 
down at her, sleeping so confidently, so securely by his side, a sigh 
escaped from him almost involuntarily, and his eyes dwelt upon her 
with something very like sadness. 

“How she trusts me!” he thought. ‘Let her sleep on, dear little 
cherub, ’till we reach that filthy place ; what a thing it is to have the 
faith of childhood! Any man’s life must be better, it seems to me, 
purer, for these chubby things that watch for him, love him, hang 
about his neck, and to whom he is all perfection. They remain to 
him of the actual, when he would soar to the ideal. The vine is all 
the better for the twig to which it is bound, and which holds it 
heavenward and prevents it sprawling on the ground ; and so it must 
be with these little shoots which hold us down so firmly. Once I 
used to hope, but I believe hope is dead in me now.” 

His air was mournful, almost sternly mournful, as he gazed out of 
the carriage window upon the lighted streets and the star-studded 
heavens ; and yet he was not old, this man who, with his twenty- 
eight years, seemed to have lost so much of that therapeutic principle 
of life, that philosopher's stone, that Red Cross of humanity, which 
rose-colors the most despondent moments, and which men call Hope. 

The carriage rolled into the purlieus of Water Street, and the man, 
finding it necessary to awaken his small companion as they neared 
their destination, shook her very gently as he said : 

“Which is your house, little Ilma? We are in your street now.” 

The child peered about her for a moment stupidly ; the rich fare 
with which she had been regaled, the unusual monotony of the roll- 
ing wheels, and the late hour combined to make her very drowsy. 

“Are we near the place?” questioned her companion once more, 
as he opened the brougham window and the cold night-air rushed in. 

“On the corner, there,” answered the little girl, as some familiar 
landmarks asserted themselves ; ‘‘that’s Tommy Hadden’s, and we 
live on the sixth floor back.” 

The carriage stopped, and the man, following closely his small 
charge, ascended the rickety, tottering stairs. 

Up, up they went, higher and higher, inch-thick dust upon every- 
thing about them ; loud screams from the notorious sailor’s dance- 
house on the corner assaulted their ears, and drunken beldames, who 
might have posed admirably for the haggish witches in Macbeth, 
leered malevolently and sullenly at them, or shrieked out wildly and 
tunelessly some maudlin fragment of a song. 

“Heavens ! have you lived in this place long?” exclaimed the man, 
as they reached the sixth floor and the child ran forward a few steps 
toward an open door through which the electric light, from a building 
some blocks distant, streamed coldly. 

“We have lived here four months,” replied the little one. ‘Grand- 
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papa, grandpapa, it is I, Heart’s Dearest, and a good gentleman hag 
come home with me ; and, grandpapa, he has brought you some sup- 
per ; and, oh, grandpapa, we came in a carriage, and there are such 
good things to eat!” 

‘‘God bless thee, my lamb, I have feared for thee too much this 
night ; thou shalt never leave me again. Whatever comes, we will 
meet it together; thou shalt be with me atleast. This gentleman 
brought you home, you say ?” 

And a venerable man, with a head like one of the patriarchs, and 
with white hair like a snowdrift, turned his sightless eyes upon the 
stranger. 

“T thank you, sir!” he exclaimed, fervently, in his broken, imper- 
fect English. 

‘“‘T have the sickness in my limbs, you see, and cannot move ; other- 
wise you would never have found my Ilma on the streets at night.” 

“Tt is the grandpapa, and he is blind,” whispered Ilma, fervently ; 
“tell him I was good and sang for you, or he will not eat his supper; 
the grandpapa likes to pay for things ; he is not a beggar.” 

The stranger moved a step nearer to the old man, and with a grace 
that he might have employed had the scene been the court of St. 
James, he said : 

“Tam Erle Delmar, of the Faculty of the New York Conservatory 
of Music. Your little granddaughter sang before my house in 
Thirty-fifth Street, and I gave her some supper, more than she wanted 
for herself; and then I thought it was too late for her to return alone, 
and I brought her in my brougham. I want to talk to you about 
her voice.” 

The grand old man tried feebly to stagger to his feet. 

* A chair, Ilma, a chair for the great guest!” he cried, in the Swe- 
dish tongue ; “and come thou and sit upon my knee, Heart’s Dearest, 
for I have been sad and lonely without thee this night !” 

Erle Delmar looked about the miserably furnished apartment ; an 
old bed, two chairs, a small stove, and a trembling table constituted 
all. There was no fire in the stove this terrible night, and no light 
in the room. Yonder came the yells of the drunken, fighting revel- 
lers, the frequenters of the vile dens of Water Street ; and here, in 
acute comparison, amid it all, sat an old man, with the noble bearing of 
honesty and purity in his gaze, and a cherub child who had not yet 
learned that she was beautiful, and who could live in this abode of 
wretchedness and still retain the lovely unconsciousness of childhood. 

The grandfather spoke, apologizingly, for the voracity with which 
he seized upon the bountiful food before him. 


“My name is Jarl Olesen, a piano-tuner by profession,” he added, 


“Four months and some over are now passed since my daughter-in- 


law and the Ilmaand myself left Sweden. Oh, the fools that we were 
to have done so! But my wife and son died, and Ilma’s mother was 
erazy-like, sir, for my boy, who was her husband ; so we thought 


America was large enough to take us in, and far enough away to help 
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us to forget ; but my daughter-in-law sickened on shipboard, and 
she, too, left us—death has no pity for those already bereaved, you 
know; so the little one and I are here all alone. Matters were not 
so bad until a month ago, when I took the fever and it settled in my 
limbs. I have found some work to do, for what I could do I did 
well; but once sick and everything went like smoke, the little bit I 
had brought from Sweden and all. And so it chances that you found 
my wee one out all alone this night, and that we have no bread nor 
fire, sir.” 

He paused a moment and ate eagerly, almost ravenously. 

“The good God will reward you, sir,” he exclaimed, at length, “ for 
the kindness you have shown to my Ilma to-night ;” then he whispered 
in her ear as she sat upon his knee, his hand caressing her fluffy hair: 
“And did Heart’s Dearest sing well? did she do her best ?” 

“What does he say?” asked Delmar, amusedly, as the child looked 
at him shyly under her long, dark-lashed lids. 

When she had told him in English, he drew his chair closer to her 
grandfather, and exclaimed : 

“She is with us! I cannot tell you before her what I think of her 
power, but I am here to ask you to let me teach her, so that she 
shall one day astonish the whole musical public ; let me make of her 
an artiste that the world shall worship and admire. You have my 
name, and I can bring you abundant proof that my intentions are of 
the best. I will make it up in money to you for her time that I use. 
Only let me have the child!” 

Hours afterward Delmar wondered at himself for the earnestness 
with which he pleaded and the breathlessness with which he awaited 
the answer to his words—and all for a little girl—a beggar-child, of 
whose existence even he had been ignorant twenty-four hours before. 

“Would you take away my one lamb?” cried the old Swedish 
musician, straining the little one to his breast ; ‘my blue-eyed Norse 
child, whose language is not speech, but song, and who came to us 
when the bells of Yule-tide were ringing? Speak, Ima, say—wouldst 
thou leave me, my small one ?” 

“Heart's Dearest will stay with the grandpapa!” exclaimed the 
child, clinging to the old man with loving affection. 

Delmar stood for a moment irresolute. He was turning over an 
idea rapidly in his busy brain, judging the pros and cons with a 
quick deliberation. 

“Tt is a wild scheme,” he thought to himself, “ but I have had so 
very few of the real interests of life of late, that I shall attempt it 
for better or for worse ; and at the worst I have plenty and am not 


responsible to anyone,” 


Then he spoke, with a soft, silvery, persuasive eloquence that had 
carried conviction with it many a time, when the subject was of life 
or death, and he did not mean it should fail him now. 

“I cannot give up the idea of the child!” he exclaimed, “but I 


see that the sacrifice would be too much for you, Let me alter my 
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proposition: my house is large, too large for the small family within 
its walls; come there, both of you—nay, I did not mean out of 
charity,” he added hastily, noting the red flush that mounted pain- 
fully to the old man’s temples ; ‘‘ you shall pay me what you are pay- 
ing here for your room and board. My home is lonely, often very 
lonely and sad ; there is but my brother, who is deformed, an elderly 
housekeeper, and myself. I can be of use to you professionally, when 
you recover your strength, and for a good piano-tuner there is always 
work. You said I was kind to your little one to-night ; be kind tome 
now and make my home yours. If you think yourself in debt, Ilma’s 
voice will repay everything by and by.” 

He ceased speaking for a moment to note the effect of his words, 
He had so placed his thoughts in speech that the idea was made to 
appear as a personal favor to himself, and with his shrewd knowledge 
of human nature he had read the old man’s physiognomy aright, and 
had touched with successful harmony the chords of pride, praise, and 
philanthropy. 

He saw that he had conquered, and waited in silence for his answer. 

Turning his head toward his visitor with the clear, radiant light 
from the electric lamp gleaming upon his visionless eyes, Jarl Olesen 
drew the drowsy child’s head closer upon his breast, as he said, in 
tones pulsating with impression : 

“Sir, you are utterly unknown to me, but you are as a god from 
Walhalla in your goodness to me and mine. I could not have let you 
have had Ilma alone. She is all that is left to me of that land of the 
Strémkarl, of old ballads, and wild memories; I could not have let 
her go from me, although she was but a baby six years ago, when 
I beheld her last. Though I cannot see her, I know well that her 
eyes have the blueness and her hair the crocus-yellow of my son 
Ulf’s; and when I hear her voice or footstep I think of Sweden; I 
think of the wind echoing at night over our vast forests, of the throb- 
bing of the restless fiord waves, of the hurling cataracts, and the 
scream of the fleeing sea-birds, the stork, swallow, and swan. She is 
all that remains to me of home; but since we may both go to you, 
and you will let me pay you as fast as I can get work, it would be a 
sin not to accept your kind, your most generous offer, sir. The child 
and I will come to you—God bless you for your goodness!—maybe 
the little one’s voice and laughter and merry ways will help you too. 
You say you are sometimes lonely and sad ?” 

“ Often, most often!” exclaimed Delmar, curtly. ‘It is late, and 
I will go now, but I will send for you and the child to-morrow.” His 
hand touched Ilma’s sleep-flushed cheek as he bade good-night te 
the grandfather. To-morrow, at this time, she would look different, 
he thought, in the clothes which the housekeeper would buy for her, 
and she would sleep at his fireside then. Already a thousand plans 
had flashed through his mind for the future of this, his adopted 
child: she should have everything, and she could grace it all, he 
thought, proudly ; but she would never look fairer or sweeter than she 
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did at this moment, asleep in her grandfather’s arms, her threadbare 
scarlet cloak still drawn about her, giving a touch of warmth to the 
whole scene, her little rosy lips half parted in the untroubled slum- 
ber of youth. 

Erle Delmar stooped and kissed her. Dear little child! she would 
recompense him for that part of life and manhood he had missed, he 
thought. 

“ Good-night !” he said once more, softly ; ‘you have been very 
kind to grant my request ; I do not think you will regret it. Good- 
by till to-mo: sow ; ” and he was gone. 

“A princely stranger,” thought the old man, musingly, “and I be- 
lieve he will care for the little one. He is unhappy though, and de- 
spairful. A woman somewhere, perhaps,” he concluded ; for the aged 
Swede was wise in his way and knew that the shrine of Venus re- 
quired many sacrifices, and that the doctrine of Cupid was no less 
severe whether sworn to under northern skies, by the dark pine on 
the wild Baltic coasts, or adopted between the pauses in the crowded 
city streets, or under the full harvest moon in this land of the free. 

“She will cheer him, perhaps,” thought the grandfather, as he 
placed the sleeping child carefully upon the narrow couch beside his 
chair. ‘Thy destiny is fixed, Heart’s-Dearest ; thou wilt realize that 
art-ideal which fascinated my youth in vain. To-morrow a new life 
will open for thee, little one ; God grant it may be all sunshine!” 

If fate’s horoscope of the future could have been cast from the 
meagre surroundings about him, Jarl Olesen would have seen that 
which would have made him pray for strength for his darling to keep 
from the shadow, which was more alluring than the sunshine ; there 
would have been years, in which he had no part, clouded darkly with 
the mask of mental misery ; nights of triumph, conquest, and love ; 
a danger worse than death and a bitter separation ; while through it 
all would have drifted a spirit like Frankenstein’s monster, a demon 
in human shape, whose blood flowed treason and whose genius was 
satanic, and against whose fiendish machinations the candid honesty 
of a virtuous man and the truthful presence of a glorious woman 
were as dry leaves on the winds of October. 

But he knew it not, and with the short prayer for safety through 
the night which he had learned at his mother’s knee in far-away 
— the old man threw himself by the side of his grandchild and 
slept. 


CHAPTER II. 
A FLOWER ON A DEAD MAN’S HEART. 


A purr, sultry April day was drawing to a close in New York ; 
through the masses of the lead-colored clouds, which might more ap- 
propriately have drifted athwart the firmamental background of No- 
vember, the yellow bars of sunset pierced, and a temporary truce of 
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the elements was observable in the flashing sunbeams through the 
rain points on the dripping branches of the trees; in the soft, gray 
vapor which floated so lightly over the antagonisms and contradictions 
of a great city ; and on the wan shores of the Atlantic, where the red 
glow of the twilight rouged the white, inrushing waves. 

In a parlor on Thirty-fifth Street, replete with the lore of the Beau 
Siécle, sat a man of probably eight or nine and thirty years, en- 
grossed in a score of ‘ Tannhiiuser.” 

One glance at his splendid physique would have inevitably com- 
manded a second ; the world at large is an ardent admirer of physical 
beauty, be it male or female, and this man’s broad chest and his 
trained, practised muscles would alone have insured him recognition 
as Cupid’s protégé ; while a physiognomist, summing up his esthetic 
and ethical judgments, would have cited the clear, pale, chiselled out- 
lines of a Greek statue to portray this man’s features—a face over 
which much of the courage, the enthusiasm, and the inspiration of 
youth still drifted, though chilled by repressed longing and the strain 
of passions held in strong check. 

He threw down the book with an exclamation of almost contempt, 
and stepping to the open casement, looked out upon the dying of the 
gray, mild day. The healthy, invigorating odor of spring freshness 


entered strongly through the window, and a stray sunbeam shone’ 


upon a great cluster of late violets and the ivory-hued panelling 
of the room. 

“The music is grand,” he exclaimed, half to himself ; ‘“‘ but what a 
subject! Tannhiiuser was an idiot.” 

From the farther end of the chamber an elderly woman raised her 
head from her sewing, and peered at him anxiously through her gold- 
bowed glasses. 

What was the trouble with him so often? she wondered ; why was 
he so petulant, so changeable, he, who had every reason in the world 
to be happy, if ever a man had? a prominent stockholder in several 
of the most successful financial enterprises of the metropolis; a man 
wealthy too in his own right, not yet old, unfettered, and with the 
whole world before him from which to chose a wife. Surely it was 
rank ingratitude to a bountiful Providence to wear so often the 
seeming of melancholy. 

The outer door opened and shut ; there was a quick footstep in the 
hall, a waterproofed head intruded itself for a second upon the pair, 
and a voice whose accents betokened light-heartedness, cried : 

“How fortunate, Siegfried, that you were home before that last 
storm to-night! Look, Mrs. Janet, my coat is dripping even now. 
I was out in it all.” And the gray figure ran hastily up the broad 
oak staircase. 

Several moments afterward, fragmentary portions of the balcony 
song of Elsa, from “ Lohengrin,” floated downstairs to the two sit- 
ting in the white room, interspersed with breaks of merry, girlish 
laughter. 
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The woman arose, gathered up her sewing, and moved toward that 
part of the room where the man addressed as Siegfried was sitting. 

“Mr. Erle,” she began, clearing her throat several times, “‘ I—there 
is something I ought to speak to you about, sir!” 

“Something for the household, Janet?” he asked, good-naturedly. 

“No, sir,” answered the housekeeper, “it’s not for the family, Mr. 
Erle.” 

“New trouble with the servants, perhaps,” ventured the man, care- 
lessly ; “‘ well, let me know your wants.” 

“No, sir, it’s not the servants,” said the woman, mysteriously, “and 
Ihave been thinking of speaking to you of it for some time.” 

“Not the servants or the house! what is it then?” he asked, some- 
what curious. 

“It is Ilma,” replied the housekeeper, looking at him steadily. 

“Tima!” he echoed, hurriedly ; “‘ what is it? what does she need?” 

“Protection, sir.” 

“Protection ? what has happened? who has dared— Look here, 
Janet, tell me the whole thing!” And the man, a moment before so 
disinterested, raised an angry, inquiring face to the placid counten- 
ance of his housekeeper. 

“It is a safeguard from the speech of the world that she needs,” 
said the woman, slowly ; “ you understand what I mean, Mr. Erle. 
There are plenty of those who would not scruple to let loose their 
tongues, and the world would give them full license, knowing that a 
beautiful young woman lived here, alone with two unmarried men.” 

“But you are here,” he began. 

“Tam neither your mother nor your sister,” she answered, firmly ; 
“Tam only Janet Lloyd, your housekeeper. Such countenance to 
the facts as I might give is scarcely that which would silence the 
many-tongued on-dits of society. I only speak to you of this, Mr. 
Erle, because I have loved her and cared for her all through these 
eleven years of her childhood and girlhood, and I feel for her as if 
she were my own.” 

“You do perfectly right, Janet,” he said, annoyedly ; ‘‘ whatever 
menaces I]ma in any shape or form, bring it to me directly. But 
surely you magnify things ; she is only a child.” 

“She is not a child ; she is a woman, and a very beautiful woman, 
too, sir.” 

“And everybody looks upon her almost as my daughter.” 

“But she is not your daughter, Mr. Erle, and I do not believe 
st feelings for you are those of a daughter,” answered the house- 

eeper. 

“ What in heaven’s name do you mean?” asked Erle Delmar, im- 
patiently, rising and pulling down the window-shade. 

“And there is Mr. Edward,” pursued Janet, interestedly ; ‘‘ anyone 
can see how he feels about her.” 

“My brother!” exclaimed the man, in whose tones several emo- 
tions struggled for mastery. 
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“Yes,” she replied. ‘She will marry, of course ; most public sing- 
ers do, and she is surpassingly lovely. I think you should see that 
she marries well when she leaves your house forever.” 

“Forever!” The window-shade flew upward with a snap, as Erle 
turned toward his housekeeper. ‘‘ Before she leaves here forever! 
Ah! [had not thought of that!” 

“She is not one to ever braid St. Catherine’s tresses. Surely you 
expected she would have a home of her own some time ?” 

“Yes, no—I don’t know,” he answered, incoherently ; “at least it 
seemed so far in the distance that I never realized it. I don’t think 
I ever honestly reflected on the possibility of her leaving me for good 
and all. Let me see—how old is she, Janet ?” 

‘“‘ Kighteen last Christmas, and it is seven years since the old man 
died,” said the housekeeper ; “ don’t you remember how bitterly she 
wept, and how she refused to stay here on your bounty until you 
persuaded her that a pension had come to her grandfather from Swe- 
den, and reverted to her? What a proud little thing she has always 
been !” 

“ Yes, I told her an untruth about the money, but it was evil done 
that good might come of it. What in the world should I ever do 
without the child, Janet?” And Erle Delmar looked hopelessly at 
his housekeeper. 

“T have been like the shipwrecked man,” he continued, “ who 
heaped his one plank with all the treasure left to him on earth. 
What he felt when that plank failed him and went under will be my 
state when Ilma leaves me. I have watched her, with her pretty baby 
ways, sink off to sleep holding my finger so fast that, even when I 
withdrew it, her hand would keep the mould of it. And her curls 
would be all tumbled over her face, and her cheeks warm and pink. 
Oh, Janet, she has been to my life as one who stands and holds a 
light above her head to gleam on a dark, desolate waste of waters. 
How could I let her go away from me, Janet ?” 

He paused, all the tenderness of happy remembrance in his face, 
and his eyes soft with feeling. 

“But, sir,” began the housekeeper, insinuatingly and, as she 
thought, shrewdly, “if you suffer so from the idea of her leaving 
you, why, Mr. Erle, why don’t you marry her yourself? ” 

The question was innocent enough in its way, and there certainly 
was no need for Erle Delmar to look at the speaker with face aghast, 
and consternation and dismay depicted on every feature. 

Then he grew very pale, and turning to the astonished woman he 
exclaimed : 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about, Janet! For God's 
sake, never speak to me of marriage again ! ” 

With that he left her abruptly and, taking his hat from the hall, 
stepped out into the cool, damp night. 

Where he walked or how far he hardly knew. His brain was busy 
with tumultuous thoughts which extended over the past eighteen 
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years. Ideas, feelings, emotions, which he had believed dead and 
buried, rose from their graves in that night ramble, and flaunted 
their dry bones in his face. Skeletons of lost ambitions and hopes 
once strong grinned at him alluringly through bars of impossibility ; 
and a bitter, murderous antagonism and opposition to fate, which he 
had kept in bounds for years, struggled and freed itself to-night only 
to mock him with his own helplessness. 

Delmar was a man rapid in action, but slow in self-analysis ; he 
could not bear this jury-like retrospection and judgment of his former 
days, this sentence of perpetual exile to all human ties, this execution 
of all the passions of manhood. 

From the scaffold of the past, dead visions of the future dangled 
before him, manacled now as at their birth, eighteen years before ; 
he was fiery and impatient, and could ill endure a lifetime chafed out 
under the galling yoke of a mystery ; and from the semi-oblivion into 
which his wound had sunk, and where he had deemed it. powerless 
and himself strong thereof, there yawned before him an extremity of 
wretchedness and desolation, a depth of misery yet unprobed. 

“Great heavens!” he thought, as he turned homeward, “ Dante 
would not have sought further for another canto to his ‘Inferno’ had 
he known my state to-night. My past is a sealed book, and my future 
prefigures a labyrinth more cursed yet.” 

The words of his housekeeper recurred again to his mind. 

“Her feelings toward you are not those of a daughter.” 

He had done all in his power for the child he had first met singing 
before his curbstone, one cold winter night, so many years ago. 

He had banked a certain sum for her every birthday she had passed 
in his house ; she had attended a fashionable German-American school, 
for her voice was eminently suited to German opera, and he had de- 
sired her to be perfect in that language ; he himself had trained her 
great musical powers, and now, at eighteen, professionals pronounced 
her voice marvellous, her beauty bewitching, and her dramatic talent 
wonderful. 

Erle Delmar was most proud of her loveliness and her genius, and 
they were magnified a hundredfold to-night by the bare supposition 
that they would some day gladden another man’s heart and home. 

And so it is always: until the possibility of its loss is forced close 
upon us we never estimate how dear it is to us, this object we have 
seen so much of and been so closely in contact with day after day. 


CHAPTER II. 
LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


Detar entered the house and went directly to the Louis-XVIL. 
chamber. 

It was his favorite of all the rooms in the great residence ; in it 
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the family of four were wont to congregate evenings, when the parlors 
on the other side of the hall were not filled wilh theatrical, profes. 
sional, or social guests ; in it he had read aloud the Nibelungenlied 
to Ilma, some of the finest of Heine’s works, and almost all of Shak- 
spere ; for Erle Delmar held that music should not be cultivated en- 
tirely at the expense of all else that is elevating in art. 

“Don’t flirt with the Muses,” he would say; ‘love some one of 
them truly and thoroughly ; but be friendly, have at least a speaking 
acquaintance, with them all.” 

He himself was an earnest scholar, a profound musician, and a dilet- 
tante in all matters requiring the criticism of a connoisseur ; he was 
a most clever man, and could have done wonderful things with his 
own voice had he but possessed a moral supremacy which would 
have allowed him to build, from the ashes of a great mistake, an in- 
violable foundation for his own future. 

In his early youth he had marked out for himself a career touching 
-almost the limits of the impossible in its altitude, but because that a 
great failure had drifted down as wreckage on his life’s tide, damming 
for a time its currents of buoyancy, he had remained helpless where 
the blow had struck him, never seeking to extricate himself, to wedge 
under, over, and about the rock which threatened discompletion to 
his art-voyage ; and thus he had let drift by him one by one the 
many points of position which, though not the highest, had smiled at 
him cheeringly on the path to fame. 

‘Delmar is such an apt fellow, he has such lots of ability, he could 
distinguish himself in anything ! Why doesn’t he try ?” people would 
ask, but he would shake his head and keep on with his teaching. 
True to his colors, he loved his music so well that, although the crush- 
ing hand of fate had rendered ambition in all lines well-nigh power- 
less, he would not have abandoned it, though success were assured 
him in other directions. 

“Tf I had never known music, I had never known misery!” he 
would sometimes murmur to himself, when the yoke had weighed 
heavier than usual upon him; and yet, with the blind faithfulness 
which characterizes true worship in any form, he clung to and 
caressed that through which his fate had come to him, throwing off at 
times the base reality which had poisoned for him the well-spring of 
his art at its source, and attaining now and then to the ideal enchant- 
ment in which his goddess had draped herself at the beginning of 
his career, so long ago. 

The white room had never looked so cheerful to him as it did to- 
night, when he stood on its threshold, heartsick, damp, and tired, his 
whole nature craving for the domestic influence of home. A silver 
lamp of Italian workmanship shed a soft, rich light upon the painted 
tapestries, the Watteau panels, and the antique furniture ; at one end 
a piano, a concert grand, threw a bulky shadow on the glistening 
floor ; while, curled upon a white bear-skin rug in a corner, a privi- 
leged kitten, a soft ball of black fur, slept ; and seated by a small 
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oval table, with the shaded light of the lamp upon her, sat Ilma her- 
self, and alone. 

Delmar looked at her critically to-night, more critically than per- 
haps he had ever done before ; again his housekeeper’s words, “ sur- 
passingly lovely,” floated before him. 

“Tam like a poor wretch condemned to die, with everything to 
live for and to make life worth the living,” he thought, as he stepped 
into the room. 

Ilma rose directly to meet him. 

She was tall and bore the impress of Cupid’s finger in the shape of 
adimpled chin ; and while her form betrayed the luxurious physical 
development of womanhood peculiar to Swedish youth, it also pos- 
sessed a suppleness bred of much exercise. 

But for her name and a few race attributes, none would have ever 
pronounced her ot] 2r than an American girl. 

She wore a dress of some soft, clinging, ash-colored material, with 
agreat bunch of Neapolitan violets, which she had purchased at a 
Broadway street-corner, at her waist. 

“Back, Siegfried?” she asked, smiling at him brightly. “Mrs. 
Janet said you left her so suddenly ; did you have any dinner? ” 

“No,” he answered, “I didn’t think of it, and I didn’t feel the 
need of it ; but Iam hungry now.” 

“T am so glad you have come,” laughed Ima; “I am all alone; 
Mrs. Janet has gone out to see a friend, and Mr. Edward’s not here, 
and I was lonesome. Even Kitten refused to play to-night. She 
preferred to sleep, little lazy thing! Ill get you some dinner, Sieg- 
fried. You are so damp,” she added, anxiously, ‘‘and your hands 
are very cold. Sha’n’t I make you some sage-tea ?” 

He smiled a little, dimly aware of a faint irritation that her actions 
should be so ingenuous and impassive. 

“Why shouldn’t she be more conscious when she touched my 
hands,” he thought ; “ after all, I am not her father.” 

He was deeply angered at himself the next moment for the fleeting 
idea which crossed his mind: such a conceit had never occurred to 
him before, and he was angered at his housekeeper for suggesting its 
possibility to him. 

“Why did she think of such a thing?” he said to himself, say- 
agely ; ‘an old man like me!” 

He watched her without speaking much, as she busied herself with 
the dinner-tray ; she was so graceful, he thought. When would she 
leave his home forever? Whom would she leave it for? He remem- 
bered so plainly how she had looked the first night he had ever seen 
her, he recalled so many of her childish ways. 

He had told her much of the German myth stories when she was a 
little girl, and she had peopled her doll-world with heroes and hero- 
ines from the Nibelungenlied. Once, to amuse her, he had told her 
he understood the language of the song-birds, and she had clapped 
her tiny hands and called him Siegfried, and had kept the name for 
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him ever since. All her childhood and her girlhood had been his, 
his alone, and should he be deprived of her womanhood, when her 
companionship was trebly dear to him? He had been tenderly care- 
ful of her always; she was his own, he reasoned fiercely, and yet— 
and yet—he was not her father, nor her brother, nor was there any 
tie of blood between them. 

“Will you care, Ilma, if I play for a while?” he asked, when she 
had made him comfortable. ‘I do not feel very talkative at present.” 

“ Am I very old-looking?” he questioned of himself, as he sat on 
the piano-stool and glanced just once across the room to where a 
mirror hung in its white-painted frame and suggested Versailles. 

Then he played, looking often from his keys to where the light fell 
full upon the fresh, young face, yet untouched by any passion save 
ambition and enthusiasm for her art. 

“She is all fire, she will love some day,” he th »ught, watching her 
closely. ‘How will it be with her, for good or for bad? God 
knows!” 

His hands ran lightly over the keys, toying with memories of both 
classic and modern schools. Fragments of Beethoven, Berlioz, Schu- 
bert, and Wagner drifted under his able fingers. 

He was an accomplished musician, though not so consummate an 
instrumentalist as a vocal artist ; but the grand, subtle harmonies that 
rolled from his touch to-night moved Ilma as they never had before, 
though he had played often and long to her on other evenings, when 
the spirit of doubt and disquiet was upon him. His fingers wandered 
on and on, the themes of the “Gdtterdimmerung” rolling out in 
waves of richness, and what he might have lacked in perfection of 
skill he made up for by his tenderness of interpretation. 

Still he played, the pathetic, mournful chords varied now and then 
by a sensuous cadenza. For years afterward Ilma never listened to 
a Mozart sonata or a Liszt rhapsody without recalling that night. 

“How can you complain of lacking the sacred spark,” she ex- 
claimed, when he rose at last, ‘you who have such truth of touch and 
feeling ?” 

“Tt is only the idea, not the ideal, that I possess, Ilma,” he said, in 
answer ; “‘by means of my music God comes down and communes 


with me sometimes, but mine is not the heaven-born genius which 
would lead me to work upward to seek God.” 

She looked at him with some curiosity. 

“But if you realize it so why not conquer it, Siegfried ?” she 
asked, seriously ; and he sighed slightly and then laughed a little in 


answer, 


“There are plenty of artisans who think themselves artists, and 
my talent, as compared with the divine flame, occupies the place that 
a steel engraving does to a painting. By-the-way, Ilma, I have that 
book that you wanted, ‘The Gypsies and their Music in Hungary ;’ 
I think it will be very interesting.” 

“You are too good, Siegfried,” said the girl; “you are always 
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thinking of me. Ihave quite a number of Liszt’s literary works now. 
Why do the French charge him with neologism and Germanism ?” 

“Mere jealousy, I think ; no native Frenchman ever employed the 
French language more correctly and more purely than Liszt has, and 
his style of writing is like his style of music, extraordinary and won- 
derful. I sometimes regret, Ilma, that you cannot read French, and 
are obliged to have recourse to German or English translations.” 

“Tm not a bit sorry,” she answered, promptly ; “I love the Ger- 
man and I love the English, but I don’t believe I could ever love the 
French. My musical literature is quite comprehensive now, thanks 
to your goodness, Siegfried ; I have Berlioz’ and Wagner's writings 
too. Why did Liszt ever become an abbé? From everything I have 
heard and read of him, I should never have deemed him a church- 
man.” 

“He bad a grand object in view, the reform of Catholic church 
music,” answered Delmar ; “he always: felt like a priest in his art, 
and so took orders. His Missa Choralis and the Hungarian Corona- 
tion Mass showed that he succeeded in his purpose. Besides, his 
spirit was devotional from childhood, I believe.” 

“ You didn’t play my favorite to-night!” she cried, separating her 
cluster of violets and fastening a half of them to his coat. 

“The Chopin Polonaise in E-flat major?” asked Delmar, “no, I 
was not Chopinesquely inclined to-night. Thank you, dear; those 
violets are very sweet, but I dislike to see them on you. Though 
they are the flower of Clémence Isaure, they are also emblems of 
evil fortune. It is only a caprice of mine, but remove them and fill 
their place with some of those lilies of the valley.” 

She obeyed him instantly. 

“TI wish you would have more caprices,” she exclaimed, “so I 
might show you how much I love you by complying with them.” 

“Ah, Ilma, how can you say that?” cried Delmar ; “‘ some day you 
may curse me ; who knows?” 

“What nonsense!” laughed the girl, as she pinned the little white 
bell-flowers to her dress. ‘‘I always think of what Shelley says of 
the ‘naiad-like lily of the vale,’ when I wear these. There, am I 


perfect now ?” 


“Yes,” he assented, smilingly, “anything is better than those 
Bonapartist emblems. ‘Tell me, Ima, why do you like Chopin’s mu- 


sic so much ?” 
“It is so beautiful, so dreamy, so exquisitely tender,” she said, re- 
flectively. ‘Sometimes I wish I might be a great artist like Car- 


reno, instead of a singer, but people always want what they haven’t 


. themselves, you know ; and then I always feel so sorry when I think 
how unhappy he was about George Sand.” 

Delmar stared at her a moment. 

“What do you know about Chopin and George Sand?” he asked 
curiously ; “you have neither Liszt’s biography nor that of Kara- 
souskis,” 
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«But you have them among your books at the Conservatory,” ex. 
plained Ilma; ‘‘and do you remember those days when you have 
been called out or late at my lessons? I read them then; I didn’t 
think you would care.” 

“Nor do I precisely. It is only that—what did you think of it?” 
he ended, abruptly. 

“It was grand, idyllic, inspiring, so it seemed to me, a great love 
like that. I told Mrs. Janet about it, and she said it was disrepu- 
table, and that she should have married him ; but I don’t think so; 
I don’t think he would have written so touchingly if he had been 


happy. Geniuses have to have their masterpieces wrung from them 
by despair. Ought I to feel as Mrs. Janet does, do you think?” 


She paused inquiringly, and they were both silent a few moments. 
It certainly had never occurred to him that there was aught of 
grandeur or utopianism in the relation between a profoundly immoral 


woman and a musical male feminality ; neither had he ever specu- 


lated upon the philosophical tendencies of the young woman before 
him. Finally he spoke. 

**You are an odd child, Ilma; and do you think Madame Sand 
loved her Chopin very much ?” 

‘* She—she never could have loved him at all!” exclaimed the girl, 
“else she could never have betrayed and abandoned him as she 
did!” 

“Would not you, would not any woman do the same ?” 

The question was asked deliberately, and Erle Delmar studied the 
girl’s countenance from under half-closed eyelids, wondering whose 
would be the hand to graft the passion-flower upon the Swedish 
lily. 

She answered impulsively. 

“For shame! I thought you knew me better. Why, Siegfried, 
I pray God I may never love like that, for if I do, and matters go 
wrong, I believe it would kill me!” 

Delmar was about to reply when the sound of footsteps and voices 
in the hall, and the appearance of Mrs. Janet and his brother, caused 
him to desist. 

“Ah!” thought the housekeeper, shrewdly, ‘“ he has had what I told 
him on his mind all this time; I can well bear a little rudeness for 
the sake of the child.” 

For child she would always be to Janet Lloyd, whose motherly heart 
had gone out to her at first sight so many years before, when the wee 
Swedish maiden had thrown her arms so lovingly about the house- 
keeper’s neck, and nestling there, had sunk into slumber. 

Aloud she said, simply : 


“Tt is raining again! If I hadn’t met Mr. Edward at the car-cross- | 


ing I should have fared badly without an umbrella. Ilma, everybody 
wants to know the date of your concert? I’m sure I hope you'll dis- 
tinguish yourself.” 
Ilma had never as yet sung in public more than at the Conservatory 
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recitals, at home, or in the house of a friend ; Delmar had thought it 
best to be thus strict, but now he had consented that she should ap- 
pear before a critical audience at Chickering Hall. 

“Scarcely necessity for that wish, Janet,” said Edward Delmar, in 
answer to the housekeeper’s last words, “ Ilma’s sure to distinguish 
herself.” 

The tones of the speaker’s voice, and the stare that accompanied 
the words, made Ilma look at him suddenly. 

Their eyes met, and before the bold gaze of the younger scion of 


the house of Delmar, the girl dropped her eyelids and instinctively 


shivered. 

And yet the yellowish-hazel orbs from whose glance she recoiled 
were handsome in their way, and the face in which they were set be- 
trayed much of the lines of intelligence, though the arched curve of 
the eyebrows imparted a mephistophelian expression of irony to the 


countenance ; and a character-reader would have insinuated that the 


narrow chin was a negative test of beauty, inasmuch as it resembled 
that of the ape and signified malice and envy. 

“You’re coming to my concert, of course, aren’t you, Mr. Ed- 
ward?” asked Ilma, feeling intuitively that speech was necessary. 

‘Not I,” answered young Delmar, sinking into a luxurious chair 
from whose depths his puny form was scarcely visible. ‘‘ How would 
such an elzevir edition of humanity as I am figure beside the shapely, 
symmetrical Jemmy Jessamys who will crowd your greenroom that 
night? No, fair chauntress, I shall betake myself to Brooklyn or 
Hoboken, remain in solitude without so much as a newspaper to tell 
of your conquests ; and when the allotted time has expired and I feel 
that you are not surrounded by strange men, I shall return.” 

“Humph!” snorted the housekeeper, as Edward paused, “ you're 
putting strange ideas into the child’s head. It were as well not to 
speak before her in that way.” And Mrs. Janet, a privileged person 
in the household, for no one else would have rebuked the dwarf, held 
her head high over her knitting and counted the stiches aloud, as if 
to prevent further conversation on that topic. 

“Come now, Ed,” laughed the older brother, “ you will surely go to 
hear our Ilma the first time she sings in public? She will think you 
very ungallant, I’m afraid.” 

“If I believed she cared anything at all about my going or staying, 
nothing could keep me away!” exclaimed the dwarf, his head (which 
always seemed for his withered body as a number 10 shoe on a 
very small foot) lolling on one side in the effort to appear sentimental, 
0m his yellow eyes shining like a fox’s from the dusky corner where 

e sat. 

Ilma frowned. There seemed to be some horrible meaning in his 
words to her, and she felt, rising in her throat, all the old childish 
hatred which she had never fully conquered against this ill-made, 
twisted monstrosity, who had always reminded her of the ugly toad 
in the fairy tale, but who had been infinitely preferable to her when 
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he had grimaced and sworn at her alternately in her early years than 
now in his grotesque attempts at sentiment and esteem. 

Erle Delmar, with all a strong man’s pity for the defects of one of 
his blood, shifted the conversational topics, and, good musician that 
he was, resolved from out of a seeming discord a succession of har- 
monies. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW OTHER CHORDS THAN THE SONG’S WERE TOUCHED. 


Two weeks later occurred the grand coming-out concert given by 
Miss Ilma Olesen, pupil of Professor Erle Delmar. She had attended 
the Conservatory classes for so many years that little by little she 
had drifted into the position of Delmar’s daughter or ward in the 
eyes of the Faculty, and had become a universal favorite of all who 
knew her. Chickering Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity with 
friends, admirers, and professional and amateur musicians, 

Her selections were equally divided between German and English, 
and to say that she succeeded would be but a poor, feeble phrase. The 
whole world has since bowed in homage and reverence before the 
voice which rang out so powerfully, so tenderly, so sobbingly, irresis- 
tibly sweet that “night that many an eye grew moist which had long 
thought itself callous to feeling ; many a nature settled in indifference 
awoke once again to enthusiasm, ambition, inspiration ; many a heart, 
by the medium of that fair, youthful, singing presence, saw how low 
it had fallen from its ideal, and realized how high it might have at- 
tained. 

Chickering Hall has heard and fostered many great singers, but it 
will never resound with rapturous plaudits to a voice more purely 
lark-like, as it will never witness a beauty more superbly brilliant 
than that possessed by the Swedish girl who has since attained to the 
greatest heights of perfection possible to a singer, who is honored not 
only as a great artist, but for the rarer quality of true womanhood. 

Among the professionals who gathered round her for congratula- 
tion and praise were long-haired artists of many nationalities ; Amer- 
ican musicians, whose appearance indicated the man of business 
rather than of art, and a liberal flavor of that caste of mortality to 
which nothing is so successful as success. 

But Erle Delmar, the recognized guardian and tutor of this lovely 
débutante, was not of the number. The gauntlet thrown to him by 
the housekeeper some days since had developed into a formidable 
armor, against whose iron strength the forces of his manhood were as 
wax ; and to-night, as her voice had throbbed out over the hushed 
crowd, and he noticed the fascination, the witchery which lay in her 
womanhood for the men who crowded eagerly about her, he realized 
that the child he had loved through all these years was no longer a 
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child, but an impassioned woman ; one whose resistless beauty could 
not but be as dangerous to the senses as opium or champagne, and 
who would pour fire into the iciest veins, and render impotent the 
sternest prudence and self-control. 

Sparks of a certain fire that he had deemed long dead blazed into 
aflame to-night, sudden as it was powerful. At nine-and-thirty he 
had been so foolish as to believe that the subtle passions of a man’s 
nature were crushed out of him. 

The charms of woman, to which in his early youth he had ever 
been a ready prey, assaulted him riotously, and fascinated away his 
cooler judgment and reason ; and he only realized that he loved Ilma 
with all the rapturous force that just such a generous, fiery, impul- 
sive nature as his ever loves with ; worshipping, adoring madly and 
jealously, and reckless of consequences. 

He rebelled more vigorously than ever against the restraint of his 
life; all the stern self-endurance and repression in which he had 
schooled himself for years were powerless to combat this lava-current 
which coursed in hot throbs through his veins, and Erle Delmar suc- 
cumbed to the foe of his manhood—the love of woman—for whose 
enchantments he had already paid down a terrible price. 

As he passed out by the group in the greenroom, to order his 
brougham, he noted an especially persistent admirer, a German 
‘cellist of considerable reputation, who wore his blond hair very much 
a la Pompadour, and whose eye-glassed orbs looked owlish in the 
extreme. 

“Confound the puppy!” growled Delmar to himself, as a sudden 
pang of jealousy shot over him ; “does she care for his nothingness, 
I wonder ?” 

For in the uncertainty of a newly-awakened love, which feels that 
it has not yet stirred the echoes in its object’s heart, he reasoned that 
Ilma’s affection for him was too frank and demonstrative to mean 
aught than filial love or gratitude, and that the words of his house- 
keeper, ‘“‘Her feelings for you are not those of a daughter,” were 
without foundation. 

As they rode homeward, both were very silent for a time ; the rain 
was falling heavily, and Erle kept his face turned from her ; finally 
she spoke. 

“Siegfried !” she exclaimed, ‘“ what is the matter with you? You 
have scarcely come near me all the evening. Have I then, in pleasing 
everyone else, displeased you?” 

“You seemed to be doing very well without me,” he answered, 
still staring at the raindrops on the brougham window. 

Ilma bent toward him and placed one little gloved hand upon his 
knee ; the clatter of the wheels on the pavement rendered it neces- 
sary to speak very close in his ear. 

“What has come to you, Siegfried ?” she cried, in genuine distress 
at his manner and tone ; “ do tell me what I have done to vex you!” 

He turned and gazed at her. Her dress of pure white crépe was 
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scarcely whiter than her skin, and large clusters of snowy lilies-of-the- 
valley with their shining green leaves formed her only ornament. 

“Don’t look at me so with those demon eyes,” he said, almost 
roughly. ‘Please me? You have all New York at your feet ; doesn’t 
that satisfy you without my approbation ? ” 

“You have spoiled my pleasure,” cried Ilma, half sobbingly, “I 
felt so bad at first because Mrs. Janet was sick and could not come, 
and now you say you are not satisfied !” 

‘No, child, I did not say that,” he answered ; “ you far exceeded 
any dreams of mine which I may have deemed vain. And—I con- 
gratulate you in another direction also!” 

* What is that? what do you mean?” 

“T did not know that you had already so studied your woman's 
power until I saw its effects to-night. Your flirtations and conquests 
would have honored a woman of the world.” 

“Siegfried, have you lost your senses?” she exclaimed, indignantly. 
“Such words from you to me!” 

There was no suspicion of tears now, with a deep carnation-color 

. glowing in her cheeks and a flash like blue lightning gleaming in 
her eyes. 

She looked more bewitching than ever, and Erle Delmar set his 
teeth hard as he gazed at her fresh loveliness and strove to keep back 
the words which rushed so madly to his lips, while all the time a voice 
within him whispered to his inner consciousness, ‘‘ You're a brute, 
Delmar ; you are a brute!” 

Would that ride never come to an end, he wondered? It was 
simply torture to sit there by her and not so much as dare to speak 
one word of all he felt, or touch even her little fingers with his own. 

*Tlma,” he cried softly, at length, ‘ why, little Ilma, we are very 
near quarrelling, you and I. I believe I was cross or rude, or both; 
forgive it, will you? I cannot tell you, dear, how proud I am of your 
success to-night ; but, Ilma, remember that the life you are entering 
upon isa path full of dangers. Someone has said that ‘ bowling- 
greens of poets are fresher than the world’s highways!’ Can you be 
in the world and not of it, Ilma? Can you remember that Satan is 
most satanic when most respectable ?” 

They were close to Thirty-fifth Street now, and she laid her hand 
once more upon his arm as she answered : 

“ Dear Siegfried, do you fear for me? Fear no longer then, for I 
shall be always with you, and your example will erase what figures the 
world may score up against me.” 

“Oh, God!” he thought to himself as he listened, “if through you 
she should fall!” and then aloud he began, smilingly : 

“But when you marry, Ilma, and leave me “i 

Marry ? Was that what had been the matter with him for the past 
two weeks, she wondered, with a pang; did he want to get rid of her? 
was he tired of her and disliked to say so? She had never thought 
of another home than his. 
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“ Success would be worse, far worse than failure, if it took me from 
you,” she said, slowly, “ Oh, Siegfried, do you want me to go away ? 
It would kill me! My price paid down for knowledge would be dear 
indeed if that were to be the outcome.” 

“ Foolish little woman!” he cried, “ how can I tell you that the hour 
which takes me from you will bar out all light from my life! But I 
owe you a duty—and I must not be selfish, Ilma, and of course your 
profession will take you from me some time.” 

“Tf so, I shall return to you.” 

“But you will get tired of me in time. Iam an old man!” 

“You are not old, and—and when you do become so, do you not 
suppose I would love you and cherish you the more, Siegfried? Do 
you think Ilma would abandon you when your hair is white and your 
step feeble, as the grandfather's was? Ah, after all, you do not know 
me, Siegfried !” and the girl looked at him, her face full of sorrowful 
reproach. 

Their eyes met: his burned into hers with a new, strange light, 
and his voice was very low upon her ear, as he clasped her little hand 
in both his own. 

“Tima, Ima,” he whispered, “if ever 

The carriage stopped, and Delmar let go her hand and assisted her 
into the house; for once Fate had been kind to him. In another 
moment words would have been spoken that, once loosened, he could 
never have restrained, and he felt as one drawn from a burning mine 
by an unsafe shaft might feel. 

And yet—and yet, with the inconsistency inherent in human na- 
ture, he wished fiercely that he might have finished his speech, might 
have spoken that which would have lowered his manhood forever, 
might have broken the bars of that caged heart of his, and thrown 
loose on the winds of destiny the wild thoughts rioting therein. 

“Tam going to the club for a short time,” he said, as she entered 
the hall. 

“To-night? isn’t it too late?” she asked ; ‘come in and tell Mrs. 
Janet all about the evening.” 

He smothered a sigh as he gazed at her a moment in silence, then 
he said : 

“ Good-night, Ilma ; God bless you! I shall not be away long. Let 
me go, let me go while I can!” 

Who shall say that the phantasmagoria of the Brocken is all fancy ? 

\s Erle Delmar drove to his club that night, hope and fear chased 
one another endlessly across his weary brain, where a whole lifetime 
of emotion seemed to have taken root all in a moment, and through 
his perturbed dreams drifted to women’s faces, which in his feverish 
fancy took on the guise of temptress and angel; the woman who had 
rendered life a curse, and the woman who could make it a priceless 
paradise ; the love of his youth, and the love of his manhood ; while 
from the dark background of it all, shone forth the hope that she 
would stay by him forever. 
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Surely, we should not consider the “ecstasy of love” the curious 
paradox that we do; and that pessimist philosopher, Hartmann, is 
most correct in claiming that there is no pain which does not contain 
an element of pleasure. As in Chopin’s Funeral March the dirge 
yields at one place to a passage of exquisite melody, so in the tumult 
of emotions which assailed Erle Delmar that night, one bright 
spark—the possibility that Ilma might love him—redeemed the shad- 
ows, the forebodings, the retrospections of his soul. 


CHAPTER V. 
WITH THE DREAMS OF THE LOTUS-EATERS, 


Arter the concert Delmar avoided Ilma. Mrs. Janet, noticing it, 
rejoiced in the thought that the seed she had thrown out so shrewdly 
was already bearing fruit ; and the girl, remarking it, despaired, more 
certain than ever that she had displeased him, and that he would 
never have spoken of marriage to her had he desired her to live in 
his. home longer. 

One night, a few days later, the housekeeper and Ilma sat together 
in the white room. Ilma had been reading aloud, but the book had 
fallen listlessly upon her lap, and she turned to where Mrs. Janet sat 
with her needlework, by the silver-fringed portiéres. 

“How would you define the difference between feelings and prin- 
ciples ?” she asked, earnestly. 

The housekeeper was silent a moment, then she answered : 

“You know what Jean Paul Richter says: ‘ Feelings are like skir- 
mishers, following the victory of the present, but principles stand 
fast like troops of the line.’ Why do you ask, dear?” 

** Because my feelings prompt me to stay on and on here, but my 
principles would urge me to find a home elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Janet dropped her work and stared at Ilma with terrified 
amazement. 

“For the good Lord’s sake!” she exclaimed, “what does the child 
mean? Come here, Ilma—are you feverish or anything? Leave here! 
why the girl must be mad!” 

“No, Mrs. Janet,” said Ilma, ‘‘I am perfectly well, but I have dis- 
pleased Siegfried in something, and I don’t know how. He acts so 
strangely to me. It is terrible!” 

*“OQ—ho!” and the perplexed look in the housekeeper’s eyes 
changed to a twinkle of quiet amusement; “so that is what is the 
matter with you? Don’t think any more about it, Ima; Siegfried 
will come to his senses presently.” 

A door unclosed before the girl had time to answer, the portiéres 
parted, and a voice from behind them spoke : 

“Come to the library, Ilma, a few moments ; I wish to see you!” 
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“Perhaps he has already secured a good concert engagement for 
you,” suggested Mrs. Janet, as Ilma left the room. 

The library was Erle Delmar’s special retreat, and was half study 
and half smoking-den, with panels of mahogany and oriel casements 
with richly painted panes. 

There was an odor of fine Turkish tobacco in the air, and most of 
the metropolitan journals were scattered on the floor or tables. 

The lights were very subdued, and, standing in the shadow by the 
hearth, was the master of the house, an open letter in his hand. 

“ Be seated,” he said, briefly, as Ilma looked at him timidly. “I 
have here a formal proposal of marriage for you from my brother 
Edward, made to me as your legal guardian.” 

Matrimony again, the girl thought, wearily. 

“Well?” she raised her head expectantly. 

“ Well,” resumed Delmar, “‘ Ed is very comfortably situated, you 
know. When my father died there were only we two to inherit the 
great property he had accumulated. Ed has always lived with me, 
because he disliked being alone with his infirmity. He has every- 
thing to make you comfortable. What shall I say to him?” 

“Tf there were not another man in the world, I would never marry 
your brother !” 

Her words were firm and decided. 

That he should seek to wed her with a hunchback, a malicious 
dwarf, was too horrible. 

“T will go away from here, anywhere you say, Siegfried,” she said, 
slowly. ‘Something I have done, I know not what, to make you wish 
me out of your sight ; so I will go, I will leave here ; but for Mr. Ed- 
ward, you may say—no; do not tell him I thank him for the honor ; 
it does not seem such to me. Simply say a union with him could 
never enter my thoughts.” 

Delmar smiled and drew his brown moustache between his lips. 

“So you think you have done something to vex me, little one?” 
he asked, tenderly ; “ yes, you are right. What business have you to 
be the most fascinating little woman in the universe ?” 

His tone reassured her. 

“You are all right with me, then, Siegfried ?” 

“God keep you, yes. I wish I were all wrong with you. Good- 
night, Ima. So I shall tell Ed his case is hopeless ?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

There was considerable scorn and a great deal of emphasis in her 
reply ; and the man who listened was sensible of a quick feeling of 
elation at her words. 

“Are you not going to kiss me good-night, Siegfried ?” she ven- 
tured, shyly. 

“Why do you ask me that?” and Delmar paused in his nervous 
pacing of the small apartment. 

“You have never missed my good-night kiss since I was a little 
child, the night before you took me home. You have often told me 
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of it, don’t you remember, how you kissed me when I was asleep in 
grandfather’s arms?” 

Yes, he recollected it all too vividly, but he could not, with his al- 
tered feelings, in honesty to himself and to her, touch her to-night 
with the calm, passive endearment he had been wont to for years. 

“Do you w ‘ant a caress from me?” he asked, while the look stole 
into his eyes that had caused silence to fall upon them in the 
brougham some nights since. ‘“ Do you care for my kisses, Ilma? 
why will not Mrs. Janet do as well?” 

“ Mrs. Janet is not you.” 

The slight emphasis upon the pronoun rendered the simple words 
priceless in his eyes, and yet they thrilled him with a stern pain, for 
they forced upon him the knowledge that, although still unconscious 
herself, Ilma loved him, and would accordingly love good or evil, as 
he willed. 

“ Unfortunately-fortunate that I am, I should have strength for her 
and myself too,” he thought. 

She stood somewhat back from the pale light of the swinging 

. lamp; behind her was some rare old Flemish tapestry with hangings 
of silver repoussé work which partly hid and partly enhanced the out- 
lines of some damascened armor. Just above her was a clock of 
porphyry, with the sculptured Fates at their hateful calling, spinning 
and weaving out human destinies. 

“She is like a chord—a prelude to a masterpiece!” he thought, 
as he gazed wistfully at her. 

*Good-night!” said Ilma again, turning her sweet face to his. 

For sole answer he clasped her for one moment passionately in 
his arms, and pressed his lips again and again to hers. 

Then he released her, and thrust her from him almost rougbly, 
mortification at his own weakness and a wild ecstasy of emotion 
struggling for mastery, while Ilma, with a beautiful rose-color in her 
cheeks, and tr embling from something not entirely fear, gazed at him 
in bewilderment. 

He laughed shortly as he met her glance, and exclaimed : 

“Frightened you, did I, little Ima? I beg you a thousand par- 
dons. You had best have taken my advice and gone to Mrs. Janet.” 

His tones were bitter, unnecessarily so; one hand clenched the 
table near him impatiently, and a stony, dark look spread over his 
face ; for the moment it looked cast in granite. 

“ Siegfried, dear Siegfried, what is it? are you ill? Do speak to 

me! ! »” 

With a supreme effort he answered her : 

“No, I am not ill,” he said, wearily. “It is only that the flood- 
gates of marble and clay with which I have fortified myself for so 
long have broken up into bits and vanished—God knows where— 
and left me warmly human once more. As a consequence, para- 
doxical as it may seem, I am to-night more a man and less a man 
than I have been for years !” 
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“You are not angry with me?” she asked, considerably mystified 
by his words and manner. 

“Angry with you!” he echoed, ‘“ Heaven bless you, darling, no. 
It is you who should be angry with me !” 

“But Iam not,” she whispered softly, as she stole out of the room ; 
while Delmar, hearing, restrained himself with difficulty from calling 
her back, and, throwing himself into an easy chair, gazed moodily 
downward. 

Some hours later he picked up a newspaper which had lain un- 
opened upon the table all day. There was only the usual list of 
calamities, foreign news, and home bickerings, he thought, as he 
opened its sheets mechanically, but he must endeavor to rouse 
himself from this terrible state and occupy his thoughts in another 
channel for a few moments. 

As his eyes travelled downward, however, the set expression of 
his features melted. A condemned criminal suddenly reprieved he 
looked, rapt, absorbed interest centring upon his face, wild hope 
and irrepressible fear claiming him as their own ; and he flung the 
paper from him as a servant appeared in answer to the electric bell. 

“Ask Mrs. Lloyd to see that my valise is made ready for me,” he 
said to the summoned man ; “Iam obliged to go to Peekskill by 
the first train.” 

All the way to his destination it seemed to him that the midnight 
stars had never gleamed clearer than they did that soft, still May 
night ; the spring wind, blowing gently, brought to him the perfume 
of the purple clover and the scents of early summer ; the whole 
world looked dreamy and beautiful to him, for the spirit of sweet 
human love and the sense of sudden and mighty joy wooed his heart 
to visions of the future. 

“Kighteen years,” he murmured to himself as the train sped 
onward ; “how have I ever borne it?” and the desperate, breathless 
thirst for certainty overcame all other feelings as he counted the 
stations and chafed at each fresh delay. 

The following day stole slowly on toward its close, the sounds of 
avast city came plainly to the ears of those on the down-bound metro- 
politan car, the fragrance of lilac-blossoms was over all, and the last 
rays of the western sun fell upon the uncouth figure of a dwarf, 
near the rear end of the train. 

“So glad I came across you on this car, Ed! I didn’t wait for the 
telegram they claimed to have sent me. In fact, how could I have 
waited for anything?” said his vis-d-vis, a grandly-proportioned man 
some six years his senior in age. 

“The air of Peekskill has indeed done you good,” answered the 
younger Delmar; ‘‘ you don’t lo>k like the same man, Erle. You 
appear fifteen younger at the least, and you wear a mind-easy expres- 
sion that I haven’t seen on you since we were boys.” 

‘**And no wonder,” laughed the older brother, heartily ; “ my habit- 
ual melancholy has vanished forever, I believe. You have read the 
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particulars, of course, Ed, and do you not congratulate me? Ah, you 
can never imagine what it means to me; how I have lived through all 
these years as one blind, only to recover my sight when sight had 
become as a vain dream to me forever! ” 

The dwarf’s yellow eyes shone. 

‘‘Tlma’s concert was a grand success, I see by the papers!” he 
cried, carelessly and irrelevantly, with a quick sidelong glance at his 
brother, 

The dark, passionate blood rose to Erle’s face at the mentioned 
name, and Edward leaned toward him as he whispered curtly : 

“What answer have you to my request for her hand ?” 

<* Dear old boy!” began Erle, earnestly, “I read your letter to her 
fully, and I placed before her all advantages accruing from a mar- 


riage with you. I told her of your comfortable circumstances. Ina 
word I represented you to the best of my ability.” 

And she—? ” 

“Tt is hard. She declined the idea utterly and absolutely. She 
is very young yet, you know.” 

“‘Searcely too young to love.” 

The words were spoken with a sneer, and the older man colored 
consciously. He was not yet ready to make known his feelings for 
the child he had rescued from the streets, and he avoided his brother's 
gaze as he half murmured, 

“It’s very hard, Ed ; I could have wished— Then he paused ab- 
ruptly. The falsehood which society would so easily have condoned 
he seemed unable to utter. 

And the other man, watching, listening, understood well the sudden 
silence, and though his eyeballs glittered as malignantly as an angry 
rattlesnake’s, he changed the conversation, and the name of the woman 
they both loved was spoken no more between them. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening ; the night was close, the 
windows of the white room were thrown open, and Ilma sat at the 
grand piano trifling with a few delicate, tender chords, feeling with 
a mute wonder that music had never seemed to her so sad, and yet so 
sweet, before. 

All day long her guardian had been in her thoughts; the calm, 
tranquil girlhood had left her forever, and with the remembrance of 
Erle Delmar’s caress came the knowledge of a new-born love, strong 
and masterful, a love tinged deeply with respect and veneration ; he, 
her guardian, had ever been to her the ideal which all womanhood 
cherishes at heart, the best, the noblest of mankind. 

“And I will be so true to him,” she thought to herself; “I will be 
like Isolde, and Brunhilde, and Senta.” 

A curious fact—it did not once ¢ :cur to her that her feeling for him 
might result happily, and her conception of feminine devotion unto 
death found its most stirring embodiment in Wagner’s music-dramas, 
and her true and irresistible woman’s empire commenced in the depths 
of tenderness and fidelity. 
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Then, as her soul yearned to express itself satisfactorily unto her 
own ears, she played the few bars of prelude, and sang, with a pas- 
sionate ring in her voice, Beethoven's immortal love-song, “Ade- 
laide.” 

What woman has done with music matters little; she has always 
been receptive rather than creative, but with the exquisite glory and 
beauty she has given to music the genius of man may not be com- 


pared. Whoever doubts this truth, let him glance at the lives and 
triumphs of such names as Clara Schumann, Fanny Mendelssohn, 
Adelina Patti, or Camilla Urso. 

He will doubt no more then—if he love. 

One who listened outside felt his heart bound to meet her, and his 
breath hushed in agitated silence, in suppressed amazement at her 
power, 

“Gleams thine image—thine image!” the tender, noble refrain 
throbbed out tumultuously, as a powerful tenor voice caught up the 
strain and repeated, in rich, sonorous German, ‘‘ Strahit dein Bildniss, 
dein Bildniss.” 

Ilma never finished that song, for the voice came nearer, and Erle 
Delmar entered the room, a happy, proud look of possession shining 
on his face. 

“Gleams thine image—thine image,” whispered Erle, softly ; “yes, 
a thousand times thine image, my darling! The stars, the river, the 
heavens—everything in this bright, beautiful world has but one name 
for me, one thought, and that is—Ilma!” 

There was no word of response, but the yellow head drooped 
lower and lower, and through the parted lips the breath came 
quickly. 

“Love you?” continued Delmar, passionately ; “it is but a poor 
word for my feelings. I have tried in vain to keep it down, dear, but 
the heart has ever conquered with me and led me with an iron hand 
supreme. I have loved before you, Ilma, but I shall never love 
again.” 

She had not even turned her head to look at him, but the little 
hands lay very still and motionless upon the white, ivory keys. 

“Will you not speak to me?” he pleaded ; “will you not say you 
care for me a little too? Ah God! I have been like the Flying 
Dutchman! If you could know the misery that I have endured for 
eighteen long years, such abysses of wretchedness and despair that 
made all my waking hours one long nightmare, ruined my career as 
singer, and well-nigh ruined my soul!” 

“And do I make you happy, Siegfried?” she raised her eyes to 
his and he saw that in their dark-blue depths the sweet, misty light 
of a newly-found emotion shone, transforming the girl into the 
woman. 

“Happy, sweetheart ?” he replied, in answer to her question ; ‘I 
had almost forgotten the word, but in you lies a charm potent 
enough to silver-line the darkest cloud, and all the magic of the uni- 
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verse will never offer me aught fairer, dearer than your love. You 
are not a part, but the whole, of my existence!” 

He leaned forward, 

‘You love me, Ilma?” he murmured. “ Let us both thank God 
together, you will be my wife!” 

After that they spoke but little. What need was there for speech, 
when, imparadised in one another’s arms, love’s sweetest language 
surpassed all spoken words? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WORM THAT RESOLVED TO GNAW THE ROSE-CHAINS. 


Some days later Delmar returned home much earlier than usual 
from his Conservatory classes, and made his way directly to the 
housekeeper’s room, where Mrs. Janet and Ilma sat sewing. 

As he entered, Mrs. Lloyd looked up and smiled, but she said 
nothing. The great change in his manner and spirits since his short 
trip to Peekskill was not lost upon her, but she was a wise woman in 
her -way, and possessed much of serpent-and-dove attributes ; and as 
Iima had not yet given her her confidence, she herself had kept si- 
lence and asked no questions, though consumed with curiosity. 

“Tima,” began Erle, tossing a small packet into her lap, “open 
that and show it to Mrs. Janet, and ask her if she knows what it 
means.” 

There was a dainty ivory box, and inside, nestling on the white vel- 
vet, reposed a betrothal ring, a magnificent diamond for its founda- 
tion, while around it, in heart-shape, clustered alternately turquoises 
and opals. 

“Do you see?” exclaimed Erle; ‘I chose a diamond because it is 
the emblem of innocence and the gem of April, when our love-bud 
ripened into blossom ; the opals are supposed to lull life’s vicissitudes 
to rest, and each one must have some woe, so they may be useful ; 
and the turquoises—well, you know you are an ice-child, by birth, 
Ilma, and this blue stone will bless whatever you do with success, 
little one. Does it please you?” 

“It is too beautiful,” she said, very low, while the housekeeper held 
it close to her eyes and read the simple inscription, ‘ Erle to Ima,” 
and the date. 

“So its place is here?” she asked, as she slipped it on the girl’s 
marriage finger. 

“Yes,” he answered, softly, “and I shall soon place the badge of 
matrimony there also.” 

Tears crowded one another in Mrs. Janet’s eyes, and dropped upon 
the half-finished work upon her lap. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” she cried, joyously ; “never say I am not a 
good prophetess again, Mr. Erle! Iam so glad for you both.” 
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«And Ilma?” asked Delmar, tenderly, yet wistfully ; “ask her, 
Janet, if she is entirely happy and content to relinquish her cherished 
operatic career to be my wife.” 

“ Siegfried,” exclaimed the girl, “do you want me to tell you 
again what I did the other night? A great woman said once, ‘ Art 
is much, but love is more ; art symbolizes heaven, but love is God and 
makes heaven.’ She was so right; women are all the same at heart, 
and value approbation from the individual infinitely more than the 
plaudits of the multitude.” 

They had already laid a thousand fondly treasured plans for the 
future. 

Two years travel and study in the Old World was decided upon ; 
and the three sat there comfortably discussing matters. Life and love 
seemed so beautiful to the affianced pair, and their hearts beat in 
unison and joy with the fair world about them; an instinctive hush 
fell upon them for a moment, as they glanced toward the open door, 
where the dwarf stood, his distorted body trembling with emotion 
and his face livid with jealousy. 

He noticed immediately the ring upon Ilma’s finger; noticed it 
savagely, and understood the familiar, confidential group he had 
come upon unexpectedly. They were arranging the wedding, he 
thought, planning the honeymoon and the bridal festivities, while, 
he—a poor deformed wretch, with no power to inspire love, yet with- 
out the ability to bar the tender passion from his own life—stood 
like one gazing through an impossible, impassable barrier, at another’s 

aradise. 
me Hah!” he said, diabolically, to himself, “they dream now that they 
will never weep, but I—insignificant as they deem me—can choke his 
throat with dust ; and she, she! I can let matters take their course, 
and poison and corrupt her soul.” 

He said nothing aloud, but a harsh, mirthless laugh jarred the peace- 
ful echoes of the room. 

Those who heard it started with apprehension, for it was an omen 
of wickedness, a sound to haunt the memory and freeze the blood. 
There are times when human merriment is infinitely more horri- 
ble than the voice of lamentation. Such was the laugh of Mephisto- 
pheles in “Faust,” when Marguerite yielded and fell; such was the 
laugh of Edward Delmar, as he viewed his brother’s happiness and 
revelled in his own power of revenge. 

“Come in, Ed, and congratulate me,” said Erle, pleasantly ; after- 
ward a somewhat awkward pause, in which the older man decided that 

-it was best to speak out fully, and trust to the kind hand of time to 
‘soften his brother’s disappointment. 

“Thanks, no,” answered the dwarf, dryly, as he turned upon his 
heel and went directly to his own room. 

“ Poor fellow!” thought the older brother, with honest pity in his 
heart, “ he feels this badly.” 

Couid some kind clairvoyance have enabled Erle Delmar to pene- 
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trate the secrecy of his brother’s chamber and read his thoughts, he 
would have recoiled with horror ; for there, capering impishly before 
the bevelled mirror, was the dwarf, looking the impersonation of some 
demoniacal spirit of fable. 

“ Bravo, you misshapen Machiavelli!” he cried, to his own image in 
the glass ; *‘ the check on most men is remorse or fear, but you have 
neither. 

“T shall love the sight of their agony and the sense of my joy, 
when they know what I have to tell them,” he thought, as he hugged 
himself with fiendish glee. ‘‘ Bah! only fools kill a man’s body for 
revenge ; he groans and dies, and it is over. Give me the slow, sub- 
tle poisoning of the soul—that death of the spirit within its strong 
frame. 

“Tlma, Ima, had you loved me, I should have been a man, but now 
I will not crush the fiend within me. If curses have power, oh, God! 
make mine fruitful! Let her be dragged through unheard-of infam- 
ies, that she shall become what she most abhors ; if she have a child, 
may it be a hideous likeness of myself, whom she so loathes, and cause 
it to repay her mother’s love with hate and drag her to a dishonored 
grave! My whole nature throbs with an expectation of horrid joy— 
But-this is senseless raving. That I am able to do a thing is sufficient 
cause for my doing it. Intellect has no allegiance to moral reason ; it 
is a law unto itself. Miserable fate, thou hast so shapen me, that 
honest goodness and human love become impossibilities ; thou hast 
dwarfed my body but not my mind ; and now I make a sacred vow 
that, whatever in me might have risen to heights of nobility, shall be 
subservient to the base element within. I swear to deify evil and 
serve it as the good strive for heaven. And, after all, it requires more 
intellectuality to be a wicked man than an upright one.” 

With which philosophical and virtuous conclusion, the dwarf com- 
pounded a brandy and soda and delivered himself to his usual daily 
routine. 


CHAPTER VIL 
A MODERN ALLEGORY OF THE SNAKE AND THE DOVE. 


“Ina, have you never thought of the impossibility of anyone be- 
ing near you and not loving you?” 

The words were uttered insinuatingly, and the young girl paused 
at the foot of the staircase and looked indignantly upward at Edward 
Delmar, who was descending. 

“Oh, Ima!” he cried, as he reached her side, ‘do you not know 
that I love you, that I would make you my wife? I have enough of 
this world’s goods to grant any wish of yours that might seem an 
impossibility to another man. I will do everything for you. See, 
Ilma, I do not even ask you to love me, only marry me and save me 
—and yourself !” 
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What a hateful creature he was, thought Ilma, to waylay her in 
this manner, when he knew that Mrs. Janet was not by, and Erle 
must have already told him of their engagement ; besides, why could 
he not plainly see he was repulsive and detestable to her ? 

“Mr, Edward,” she cried, “I cannot listen to you ; apart from its 
being distasteful to me, it is treason to him ;” and she glanced at 
the beautiful ring upon her finger. Her love was too sacred a theme 
with her to speak of it much to anyone, but she used it now in self- 
defence. 

Edward’s face darkened ominously. 

“Think a little—do you do well to refuse me?” he asked, between 
histeeth. ‘For my size, my passion is as strong as my brother’s, 
and a vast deal honester. Why will you not listen to me? do you 
hate me, Ilma?” 

“ Almost, I believe,” answered the girl, scornfully, her eyes dark 
and brilliant with anger ; “were you to possess a hundred tongues, 
and each tongue were to plead for you, I could never marry you; 
and—and, it is unkind, ungenerous in you, when you must have 
known what this ring means between your brother and me!” 

“What do you think it means?” asked the dwarf, deliberately, 
with a sinister air. 

“It is a badge of marriage, Mr. Edward, for Siegfried and my- 
self.” 

The answer was proudly defiant ; very soon her guardian would 
occupy a position toward herself which would render future conver- 
sation like this impracticable, and she waited calmly for the dwarf’s 
next words. 

“Tima,” he said, slowly, his great, glittering, yellow eyes fixed upon 
her face, “the sun is shining, there is a busy stir of men upon the 
streets, I can see the bright sky through these window-panes. There 
is light and life everywhere, but we don’t want them, you and I, Ilma. 
It seems to me that, hereafter, you shall grope through a bewildering 
mist cf darkness, and if you can find voice to give thanks for anything, 
you will be grateful for the deadly gloom ; and I—” he cried, more to 
himself than to her, ‘“—the thoughts which are in my soul need night, 
not sunshine. Oh, Ilma, Ilma, I have known you all your life ; think 
well; is it wise to exclude from both of our lives all that makes life 
worth living ?” 

There was a strange fascination, a dire import in his speech, and 
the girl stared at him with wide-open eyes of horror. 

“Speak,” she cried ; ‘‘I didn’t know that I could loathe anyone so 
much, but speak and tell me what it is you conceal !” 

“Do not anger me, Ima; I feel the blood coursing up and down 
my veins even now with a giddy quickness. It is as if I had drunk 
freely of strong wine.” 

He ceased speaking, and stood lost a moment in deep thought. 

“Shall I tell her?” he mused ; ‘shall I tell her and kill all bright 
auticipations, all young life within her, and cast a cloud of misery on 
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her forever? or shall I rather keep my peace and let them both en- 
joy their fool’s paradise for a time, only to wake and find both body 
and soul a mass of ruin?” 

He looked at her suddenly, and her loveliness thrilled his heart. 

What, should he let his brother enjoy, even for so brief a spell, 
that beauty which he himself could never possess? Better, far better 
end it at once and send her from them both, than that. 

“So that ring is a badge of marriage, my dear?” he asked, sneer- 
ingly. “It is a beautiful ring, a very costly ring; but I am glad 
your grandfather is not here to see and know of it.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Ilma, imperiously. “My grand- 
father loved your brother like a son.” 

“Erle, Spirit of Melody, how thou art fallen!” grinned the dwarf, 
in mock apostrophe. ‘ What would you be to him?” he added, very 
seriously ; “his mistress? Most men would make you that.” 

“Silence!” exclaimed the girl, in a tone he had never heard her 
use before ; ‘“‘one more word like that and Siegfried shall know all. 
You know well he would never make me other than his wife ;” and 
her cheeks crimsoned at the topic they touched. 

“Ah, his wife?” asked the hunchback, interestedly ; “he has told 
you that? You cannot be his wife, Ilma.” 

“Cannot !” with superb scorn, “ who will prevent me?” 

“One who bears his name, my dear. His lawful wife is living, to 
whom he swore love and allegiance when you were a wee baby in 
your land of snow.” 

“Do not dare to speak that wicked lie again!” cried Ima, excit- 
edly. ‘Thank God, I do not believe you!” 

“ And yet I speak the simple truth,” said the dwarf, solemnly. “I 
do not tell you to believe me; go and ask your Siegfried if he did 
not admire and love the black-eyed actress whom he married eighteen 
years ago. Ask him if he was not ready to destroy his life from 
jealousy when he learned her true character—learned that he had 
given the name of Delmar to a woman notorious the country through. 
Ask him why he abandoned his own promising theatrical career, if 
it was not through shame at the conduct of the singer who was his 
wife. Go to the authorities of the Peekskill Insane Asylum, and 
question them of the patient within their walls named Mrs. Delmar, 
who has been a lunatic for years, whom Erle has supported. He 
was very young then, my noble brother, but he was still of age, and 
the marriage was binding and legal. Oh, no, little Ilma, I do not ask 
you to believe me, but I have furnished an outline and given you 
the points where you may obtain your details. First of all, ask your 
Siegfried. You will find Iam telling you God’s own truth, nothing 
else, Ilma.” 

Her heart sickened. Could this logical synthesis of facts be true? 

“Tf you so wish it,” he continued, “I will, in your presence, con- 
front my brother with his wife.” 

“Stop!” she exclaimed, with fury ; “you are jubilant over this; I 
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see it in your face. I would never appeal to you before him. He is 
married, you say? Well, that cannot prevent my loving him and 
being faithful to him.” 

“Certainly not,” laughed the dwarf; ‘if you deliberately seek dis- 
honor few will interfere with you.” 

“You know I'did not mean that,” she said, firmly ; ‘it would be 
dishonor to live on here, and I will go away from him ; but I shall 
never cease to love him, and I will be as true to him as if I were his 
wife before God and man.” 

“ Admirable platonism, but scarcely practicable in this non-romantic 
age of ours.” 

“There must be some terrible mistake, Mr. Edward,” she said, piti- 
fully. ‘Iam sure Siegfried believed himself free. He would never 
have sought to lower me in his own eyes and the eyes of the world.” 

“Bigamy is an uncomfortable word,” said the dwarf, slowly, with his 
ugliest intonation ; ‘and I fear poor Erle understood its meaning all 
too well to bring himself before a judicial tribunal on its charge for 
marrying you. My sagacious brother had laid his gin-trap all too 
shrewdly for the white rabbit who was to walk into it blindfolded.” 

“My God! how ean I let you speak to me so, and of him!” 

“Tt is the truth; you feel it to be so yourself,” he answered, gently, 
“otherwise you would not listen to me. A lie has short legs and can- 
not run far, but truth is all-potent. And you wrong me,” he added, 
sorrowfully, almost tearfully. ‘‘ Heaven knows how I have felt to see 
my only brother, he whom I have been taught to reverence and idol- 
ize all my life, seek to play the réle of an unprincipled libertine, and 
endeavor to corrupt one whom her grandfather left to him as a sacred 
trust; one whose honor should be to him almost asa daughter’s, 
The other night when I returned I could not enter the room; I could 
not speak to him when I saw that badge of his perfidy sparkling on 
your finger. The boldness of the man is inconceivable, when he knows 
that Iam aware of all the secrets in his past. You know I am phil- 
osophical, and in spite of my amazement I could not but laugh shortly 
and hardly at his impudence. Ilma, Ilma, do you not suppose I feel 
for you? I, who love you so deeply, do you think I could rest while 
I thought of you giving all your young life—and you may have many 
years before you, Ima—into the keeping of hands soiled by bondage 
with another? I could not bear for your innocent lips to touch those 
of one who had no right to receive or return your caresses. Was I 
wrong, Ilma, to tell you of it? WasI wrong or wasI right? Had I let 
you drift on in ignorance you would have awakened too late, after 
you had become one of those nameless, womanless ones from whom 
you now shrink with horror and disgust.” 

He paused, and the tears burned in great drops in his eyes. Ilma 
looked at him with a feeling more nearly like respect and honor than 
she had ever done before. 

“Tf he be what you say,” she began, very gently, “cover it for him, 
as I shall. Whatever have been his life and conduct, he has been my 
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good angel ever, and what he has stooped to touch no other shall pro- 
fane, for I love him better than my own soul!” 

“ Justas I anticipated,” thought the dwarf; “she had rather be the 
“mistress of the man she loves than the wife of the man she loathes. She 
would cleave to a man through every dishonor, and feel glory in the 
shame. I must strike another chord.” 

Aloud he said : “I know you love him, Ilma ; I know your heaven 
is in his eyes, and it is that knowledge which makes his crime more 
atrocious. Could he ever offer you honest love in return, I would 
say nothing ; but he has no love in his heart for anyone. Whatever 
affection is in his nature was lavished without stint, years since, on 
the woman who is his by law. Tell me, Ilma, have you never guessed 
that his feeling for you might be largely pity?” 

* What can you mean?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“ Do you not know that ever since your grandfather died Erle has 
maintained you at his own expense? Every dress you have ever worn, 
every particle of education you have received, every mouthful of food 
you have eaten, were furnished by and came directly from him.” 

Ilma was intensely proud, and there was in her much of the nature 
of those who in centuries past had wiped out the debts of their an- 
cestors in blood, and chosen starvation on a wild, bleak coast, rather 
than life and luxury for which they could give no return. 

She paled and flushed alternately at the man’s words, and then she 
cried angrily: “It is false! it is false! My grandfather received a 
small revenue from the crown shortly after we came here to live.” 

“Even at that early age my brother sought to dupe you. The 
Swedish Government never sent one penny to your grandfather. Erle 
knew your nature, and covered his seeming kindness with a falsehood. 
So long as you were a child he thought nothing of your expenses, for 
he is generous to a fault sometimes; but now that you are a woman, 
what more natural than that he should seek his recompense in your 
love. Most men would have done the same, but few would have done 
it without sincerity and probity. There should have been honesty be- 
tween you two, if nothing else.” 

“What a brutal truth!” thought the girl; then she exclaimed: 
“To think he should have cheated me all these years! I would 
have lived on a crust of bread rather than have lived on him! Leave 
me, leave me till I think what I can do!” 

“ His feelings for you are chiefly pity,” argued Edward, “ pity, and 
passion of the basest type. He cannot offer you honest love. Mine 
at least has that attribute ; I give you my name with it.” 

* Leave me,” she moaned. 

“ What will you do?” he asked, anxiously ; ‘“ will you leave here?” 

Leave here! The girl looked about her at the familiar rooms, the sur- 
roundings which had been hers since childhood, with a heavy sigh. 
She scarcely remembered another home than this. How could she leave 
it all, and Mrs. Janet and Siegfried—no, he would never be the same to 
her again. He had deceived her, and with the blind ignorance and 
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cruelty of youth she felt that the falsehood told her in kindness 
was a bitter wrong, and that he merited much that was just in the 
way of retribution. 

And yet she loved him! Had she been older and wiser she would 
have reasoned differently ; she would have analyzed past actions 
and words that seemed to her unexplainable, and from their pro- 
bings she could have learned the great despair of a strong man. Had 
she gone to him with her bitter, childish rage, she would have known 
and appreciated the restful sweetness and strength of a vast love, 
and she could have left his home and roof-tree with a deeper rever- 
ence for the capacity to suffer and be silent than had ever before 
filled her heart. But she was not wise in the world’s wisdom; she 
did not reflect upon the deadly woe and the noble despair of him 
who loved her too well fer his own peace, when her resolve should be 
known to him. She only reasoned, with a woman’s narrowness, that 
he would have brought to her an intolerable shame, and that he had 
caused her to feel a dependence which to her proud nature was 
worse than death, a debt of years’ standing, which he would now en- 
deavor to wipe out with an assumed love. 

“Yes, I will go away from here,” she said, resolutely, as she met 
the dwarf’s perturbed gaze. “I will be gone before he comes home 
to-night!” 

“Ah!” chuckled the dwarf to himself, “if I cannot have her, neither 
can he.” , 

“You will do well, Ilma,” he said, smilingly ; “ you will distinguish 
yourself anywhere. And—and in time, Ilma, you may look upon me 
differently. You will write me? you will send me your address?” 

“No,” she answered, firmly ; “as soon as possible I shall return 
the amount that he has expended for me all these years ; but my feel- 
ings will never change. Good-bye, Mr. Edward ; Iam glad you told 
me, and yet—I cannot thank you for it. Good-bye; tell Siegfried I 
love him!” 

‘Good-bye, Ilma,” he said, tenderly, as he took her hand. “If you 
are ever in trouble, call upon me ;” and to himself he communed, 
“Til leave her alone, and let her work out her own way. I can find 
her address easily myself, if I wish it.” 

And as he passed from the room he thought, “Why was I not 
born a diplomatist? Heaven grant that I may succeed as well with 
him. Truly the Lord does help them who help themselves, and I but 
save her froma dreadful future. Bah! I grow that best of all ac- 
tors, one who believes in himself ;” and he snapped his fingers before 
the hall-glass in self-approbation, as he passed into the street. 

Ilma went upstairs to her own room, pushing her fingers listlessly 
through her hair. 

Everything about her bore evidence to the love of him whom hence- 
forward to think on even would bea sin. Last night she had been 
the happiest girl in the great city, now she felt the most miser- 
ble. 
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“ Oh, Siegfried ! Siegfried!” she cried, in accents of woe, “I could 
have borne it all if you had not deceived me!” 

For in the first deep anguish of an emotion which knew that its 
object had fallen from its pedestal, down—down to mother Earth— 
one fact, his untruth, burned deeper than all else. 

She felt no hesitation as to the course she should pursue ; she was 
mad with thought and wonder, and to her there seemed but one course 
open. 

He would be home at sunset, and when the night came she vowed 
he would not find her there. 

Her brain and head throbbed wearily, and, uncoiling the heavy 
masses of hair, she allowed them to hang down in a shining braid in 
the school-girl fashion she had abandoned so short a time before. 

Then, putting a few things into a small satchel, she took from their 
cases the photographs of her guardian and Mrs. Janet and left the 
house, proceeding first to the bank from which she had always drawn 
her allowance. 

Those in charge certified Edward’s words by telling her that the 
only sum banked in her name was the amount which was hers as gift- 
money from her guardian on birthdays. This sum she drew out. 
Her plans were not very definite as yet, but she wished to go to Paris 
or Berlin, and sing in opera, and she would need money for awhile, 
she thought ; afterward she would pay it all to him again. 

Next she entered* a book-store, bought a sheet of paper and an en- 
velope, and borrowing a pencil wrote a note: and addressed it firmly 
to Erle Delmar, which ran thus : 


“You who have always been so kind to me will doubtless deem me 
heartless and ungrateful to act as I do. 

“« Everyone sees a certain situation different from his neighbor, I be- 
lieve, and I can view our situation only from the coasts of distance. I 
know all, Siegfried, and hereafter our paths must be separate. Life 
seems to me to-day, as it did to Heine, like a child lost in the dark. I 
have drawn out my birthday money, Siegfried, for I shall need it. 
When you think of me, think that I shall never forget you, never stop 
praying for you, and never cease striving to keep myself such a woman 
as you would have wished a wife to be. Give my dear love to Mrs. 
Janet for me, please. 

“Tra.” 


Then she sealed it and posted it, and wandered on uncertainly. 
She did not know at all where the steamship offices lay, and it did 
not occur to her that her guardian would not permit her to leave the 
city without a search for her. All she realized was that at one crush- 
ing, blinding blow, the home, love, and protection of years had been 
swept away, and she was once more an outcast on the streets with no 
one to aid, comfort, or guard her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHERE THE POISON LAID ITS VICTIM. 


Itma knew and saw nothing of the streets in which she was walking 
as in a dream ; she only knew that she had lost him, the ideal of her 
childhood and girlhood, the lover of her womanhood. 

She felt feeble and tired, and her head was giddy with the rush of 
fierce thoughts and the conflict of wild emotions, and when at last 
she did gaze about her, as one awakening from a restless, troubled 
sleep, it was only to note the unfamiliar surroundings, the strangeness 
of everything, and to know by the dusky shadows and the deepening 
gloam that it would soon be quite dark. 

Strangers visiting the great city are always impressed with the com- 
plete and frequently abrupt changes in civilization within the radius 
of a few streets, the utter transition from repute to disrepute, from 
innocence to infamy, from sanctity to sacrilege, which always abound 
in the densely populated centres of a land where many live in afflu- 
ence but more live in poverty and shame. 

Ilma looked around her with a vague wonder, for she was in a part 
of the vast metropolis of which she knew nothing. 

Yonder stood a house whose exterior looked friendly to her, 
it seemed, and a light had already flashed in its windows several 
times, as though an invitation to the weary girl. Around her was the 
darkness—for the night was starless—the noise in the streets, the 
clamor of voices joud in wrangling and blasphemy, and she resolved 
to seek refuge for the night in this house, which was larger than its 
neighbors and stood apart from them with an air of supremacy—or 
mystery. It might be either for aught the girl who knocked at its door 
knew or cared. She was only dimly conscious of an overpowering 
fatigue of body and mind, a sense that to rest under cool, rich myr- 
tle and ivy, by the side of her grandfather, who slumbered under the 
monument of the Delmars in Greenwood, would be the answer to a 
fervent prayer, for in shutting out her guardian from her world she 
had likewise banished the roseate bliss of love. 

Not to have seen a score of years, and yet to find life valueless! Is 
there a fate more pitiable? Sneer and sneer in vain, ye philosophers, 
at the word “love.” Search and search again for the fabled stone of 
yore, and when ye have found it, know that a hundred such have not 
the power of one tiny shaft from the winged god’s hand. 

It was fairly dark as an old woman appeared at the door in answer 
to Ilma’s knock, and asked in a rough tone what she wanted. 

She was not at all a nice-looking old woman, with her unkempt 
hair and dress, thought the girl, as she gazed at her a second with 
dislike ; she had a cracked voice, an insinuating manner, and a wicked 
laugh that wrinkled the skin up to her eyes ; but when Ilma made 
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known her errand, and added modestly that she was able to pay well 
for a quiet room and a little supper, the old creature would have em- 
braced her and remarked joyfully : 

“In course we kin take ye in, deary. Ye’re a pritty one; an’ did 
ye say ye had some money, dear?” 

“‘T want a room alone, where I may be undisturbed through the 
night,”’ answered Ilma as she followed her conductress through a nar- 
row, dark hallway into a small room where a rough-looking man and 
a& woman sat conversing in low tones. 

The odor of stale tobacco-smoke hung heavily over all. A pitcher 
with a broken spout stood on an old table which had once been var- 
nished, but which was now punctuated, almost grammatically, by 
knife-thrusts and seratches anda series of stains which might have 
been anything from blood to dish-water once, but which now only 
bore evidence of hard use. 

By the side of the pitcher stood a large tumbler of thick glass, a 
quarter filled with a brownish liquid in which, at the present moment, 
a fly was struggling furiously for his life. A kerosene lamp on a 
shelf near by shed an uncertain light upon the faces of the two occu- 
pints of the room. 

They looked up in angry protest as the old woman brought a 
stranger in their midst, but were civilly silent when their housemate 


made known the girl’s wants with a leer that would have been shrewd 
and cunning if it had not been drunken and bleared ; and as Ilma dis- 
appeared stumblingly up a dark staircase the woman turned to her 
companion and in a low tone exclaimed : 

‘** Wot ull ye be thinkin’ it’s worth, Bill ?”’ 

“A small forchune,” answered the man, in the same cautious ac- 
cents, turning toward her a countenance which betrayed in every line 
the hard, keen, sharp ferocity of a hungry rat-terrier ; ‘‘a small for- 
chune. Did ye see the quality o’ it?” 

* Poppies agin, Bill?” asked the woman, languidly. ‘‘ Shell it be 
coffee? An’ ye ull be wantin’ the boys too, I reck'n ?”’ 

“Treck’n,” he assented, rising and reaching for a tattered straw 
hat that reposed on the shelf beside the lamp. “ It’s handier ter hav’ 
more’n one, ef it blows out, ye know. Let the old un fix the lullaby 
an’ giv’ the dose; an’ it had better be coffee, Moll,” he added, as he 
opened the door ; ‘it worked slick last time.” 

Meanwhile Ima locked and bolted the door of the room which had 
been assigned to her, and looked with scarcely any heed at her sur- 
roundings. 

From its solidity the place might have been a relic of Knicker- 
bocker New York, she thought once, and that it was clean in its way 
and secluded from the noise down-stairs was all that she noticed. 
Had she been more observant she might have wondered at the ease 
with which the bolts flew into their places, and the suspicious silence 
which now reigned over all; but the unwisdom of inexperience made 
her indifferent, and turning down her lamp to its palest blue flame, 
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she sat herself by the open window and mused upon the suddenness 
with which the wheel of fortune had revolved for her. 

Such a short time before and she had listened to the music of a 
yoice now dead to her forever! And he had loved another woman 
once, looked into her eyes as he had into her own a few nights since, 
and touched her in caress, she thought, with the bitter jealousy of 
childhood, which in its ignorance can never understand or distin- 
guish the many passions of a man’s nature from the one love of his 
lifetime. 

Scenes which had not risen to Ilma’s mind for years came to her 
to-night as she sat at the window, unmindful of the sharp eyes 
watching her closely, in the interest of the place, through the per- 
foration of a sliding wainscot. 

“ Jes’ keep an eye on her, Moll, so she don’t spring it on us an’ do 
fur herself an’ bring the cops in!” the worthy called Bill had _ re- 
marked as he left the house; and a wholesome fear of either the 
“cops” or Bill's weighty wrath in case of delinquency, or a spark of 
natural curiosity not entirely quenched, had rendered the woman 
obedient, for not a sound or action from the stranger’ $s room escaped 
her vigilant eye. 

But Ilma sat very still, almost motionless the waning woman 
thought; the surroundings about her had vanished, and she saw in 
their stead the wild woodland landscapes of her native land, on which 
she had scarcely thought since her grandfather's death. The forests 
of fir, with their branches trailing “with moss and heavy with cones, 
and under foot a car pet of yellow leaves ; ; she thought of the simple, 
hearty greetings of the Swedish peasantry and of “the best chamber 
of her grandmother’s house, with the awkward pictures from the 
Bible hung round the walls, the heirloom of heavy silver spoons, and 
the oaten cakes baked with aniseed. She closed her eyes, and swift 
memories came rushing to her of the northern lights athwart the 
heavens, of the silent stars, the ringing of the skaters’ steel shoes on 
the frozen waters, and the merry sound of bells. 

Aclamorous rap at the door broke into her reverie, and the old 
woman entered with some bread and drink. 

“A bite o’ vittles, deary,” she explained, in her harsh accents, “ an’ 
a mug o’ coffee as ull giv ye the strength o’ tin min!” 

“What do I owe you?” asked the young girl. 

She began to feel very hungry, as well as tired, and the smoking 
coffee and coarse bread looked to her a fit repast for a queen. 

“Oh, deary, we are not that poor to take money fur a bit like o’ 
that,” replied the old creature ; “ an’ ye pay us fur the sleepin’, it’s all 
we want. Drink yer coffee, deary ; it will do ye good. Nightie to 
ye.” And she left the room. 

When Ilma had made all fast again she resumed her seat and fin- 
ished her meal, her busy thoughts again wreathing themselves in the 
imager 'y of the past i in which they were revelling w hen the old woman’s 
entrance had caused them to disperse. Confused images of wild 
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swans flying over New York Harbor, and of her grandfather, rising 
in his grave-clothes to play the Requiem of Mozart, floated before 
her disordered fancy ; and over all, as if in benediction, rose the form 
of the man who had taken her from the streets one cold winter night 
so many years ago, and around whom clustered for her all ideas of 
home, life, and love. 

“Siegfried,” she cried, the first tears she had shed since the change 
in fate had come to her, “Oh, Siegfried!” And then her head fell 
heavily forward upon the table, her breath came at first labored and 
slowly, then more regularly ; her troubles were forgotten, and in the 
deep stupor of an opium-drugged sleep she ceased to feel the burden 
of life. 

«She'll be ready when they gits here,” thought the one who watched 
her unconscious victim through the panel, ‘an’ it’s sure to bring swag; 
it’s luck fur once, anyway. And she left her post, secure in the 
power of the drug to prevent the young girl from needing further 
vigilance. Once or twice after that passionate cry to the man who 
would have given his life blood rather than to know her in a place like 
this, semi-consciousness returned to Ilma, and she felt herself moving 
‘rapidly in some: rolling vehicle, and it seemed to her that she was 

passing through the country, but in what direction she could not tell. 

Then recollection failed her entirely and she knew no more until 
she opened her eyes in a badly-lighted, ill-smelling room in a strange 
house, whose surroundings she did not recognize. 

For the moment knowledge of all that had happened left her and 
she gazed about her with an air of bewilderment. 

“What poor, unclean room is this?” she wondered. Of course, it 

“was a dream, but how realistic! and surely she smelt smoke and the 
odor of frying meat all too plainly. Where was Mrs. Janet? Had 
Siegfried gone down yet? And with that last name, that last 
thought, remembrance came, and she rose and staggered to the little 
window, with its panes of cracked glass, and looked out. It had been 
a rainy, dreary night, and a dense mist was slowly rising and break- 
ing up; but now the sun shone forth, strong and purifying. All was 
unfamiliar ; the very dress she wore was one she had never seen before, 
and was much too large ; there were no traces of the brown suit or of 
the little valise she had brought from home, and a strange feeling of 
lightness caused her to raise her hands to her head. 

A low ery of horror broke from her, and finding the door of the 
room unlocked she emerged into a sort of a hallway and, guided by 
the odor of the cooking food, reached what appeared to be the 
kitchen of the house. 

A pale-faced, wearied-looking woman elevated her cooking-fork in 
protective protest as Ilma entered. 

“Where is my hair? Who dared to cut it off? Where am I? 
Who are you?” cried the girl, breathlessly. 

“Ye look like a speerit !” said the pale woman, in answer. ‘I tol’ 
him so; I tol’him so! I knowd ye’d feel it; an’ they lef ye here.” 
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“Tell me instantly,” exclaimed Ilma, in anger, “ how I came here. 
This is not New York, is it?” 

“Naw,” said the woman, sullenly, “ yer just out o’ Bloomfield, in 
Jersey. The boys bro’t ye, an’ they've took yer hair to sell. There’s 
lots o’ money in hair, an’ such hair as yourn.” 

For a moment Ilma was speechless with indignation. Her hair 
cut off and sold—her dress sold—her money likewise vanished. Was 
she too sold into bondage like the Israelites of old? she wondered. 

“They giv ye suthin’ in some coffee, lemme see, three nights ago,” 
continued the woman, who, now that her first sight of Ilma was over 
with, abstracted a certain satisfaction in recounting the details of the 
abduction, ‘‘ an’ then they carted ye here, an’ here ye be.” 

“T had five hundred dollars when I entered that house,” exclaimed 
Ilma, in distress; “it was to take me to Europe; what shall I do 
now? oh, what can I do?” and the heavy sobs came in spite of the 
resolve to be brave. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” cried the woman, “don’t do that! come, 
don’t do that,” and she made an awkward attempt at consolation. 
“T know'd you feel it wen ye come to yer senses, but don’t cry that 
way. There’s a mighty pow’r o’ feeling bad in me, but my eyes is 
dry. Ther don’t hev ter be tears for mis’ry.” 

With which pathetic truth the woman turned again to her work. 

“You are unhappy here?” asked Ilma, quickly ; “ why don’t you 
leave this place ?” 

The momentary gleam of hope that shone in the poor creature’s 
dull eyes faded out, and the dumb apathy of hopelessness settled once 
more upon her. 

“Taint no use,” she said, resignedly ; “I never was nuthin’, never 
will be nuthin’. He says I'm loony, an’ I s’pose I are to let ye out 
here wen he tol’ me ter keep ye in the room.” 

“Who is he? You seem to be very afraid of him?” 

“ He’s Bill—my husban’,” said the woman, in a low tone ; and then, 
with the vision of remembered cruelties before her mind, she added, 
mysteriously, “ he’s awful!” 

Ilma did not doubt it. She recollected vividly the man who had 
scrutinized her so minutely three nights since, and her recollection 
left no space for aught but the truth of his wife’s words. 

“Listen to me,” began the girl, coaxingly ; “ you cannot keep me 
here if you are all alone, for I am stronger than you, but when I 
promise you not to betray either your husband or yourself, if only you 
will give me my liberty, I know you will let me go. I aim only like a 
poor little bird, and the world isa vast cage. You will easily lose me, 
and who will be the wiser? Account for it to your husband in any- 
way you choose, but let me out. If I make any money I promise to 
send you some to help you. Do you hear? I promise you ; I never 
told an untruth in my life.” 

In the years that followed, when success smiled upon her, Ilma did 
not fail to keep her word. 
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She stopped, and the woman folded her gaunt arms as if in self. 
support to hold her emaciated form together, and shook her head 
slowly and sorrowfully. 

"Taint no use,” she repeated ; “ I never was nuthin’, never will be! 
Go ‘long, ef ye wants ter. Money wouldn’t do me no good ; it’s the 
baby as was murdered I wants; the baby as had its little life choked 
out o’ it, between its daddy’s fingers—money wunt do me no good!” 
and a fierce light burned in the faded eyes. 

“Poor thing!” thought Ilma, as she stole out; “she is suffering 
from some terrible crime of that man’s!” then she said aloud : “ Good- 
bye; I shall not forget you ;” and she left the house. 

Only once, as she traversed that unaccustomed road, did she glance 
back. 

There still sat the woman in her attitude of despair, and to Ilma it 
seemed that the very wind caught the mournful echo, “Taint no 
use!” and carried it forward. The accumulated hopes, failures, and 
woes of a lifetime found vent in that homely phrase. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TRANSPLANTED, 


Tue outside landscape stretched away on either side of the road 
like a superb canvas from Turner or Claude Lorraine, but Ilma heeded 
it not ; the summer foliage was at its richest green, each raindrop 
scintillated like a diamond, and through the grass the strawberries 
raised their rich scarlet heads to the sunshine. 

On one side, in an orchard of gnarled old apple-trees, where the 
buttercups ripered to gold, the birds and bees were busy building 
and hiving, and across the road a rambling rivulet chanted a wildly 
musical song on the fresh morning air. 

But Ilma walked along as one blind to beauty. Yonder rose a 
large, square, white dwelling which had probably been a farm-house 
in the days when the sojourners in Bloomfield had been few and 
scattered ; a puff of blue smoke arose from its chimneys, and with 
scarcely any forethought the girl directed her footsteps thither. 

All within her seemed like an eclipse of the sun ; all about her 
was vague and uncertain. She only knew that she looked the veriest 
beggar girl in the world, with her coarse, torn dress, and her naked 
feet, for her plunderers had left her nothing ; she only realized that 
she felt like a broken flower cut off from all its mates, only she could 
not, like the flower, faint and die ; and life seemed very long, almost 
endless, to Ilma that morning, and heart and hope quite dead within 
her. 

So much had happened in such a short space of time. What 
would Mrs. Janet, or Erle Delmar, or her grandfather, or any of her 
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city friends have said and thought to see her now? Loveless, money- i 
less, hopeless, what had she to do in the world or the world with 
her? For she did not as yet know that Destiny is like a capricious 
coquette, changing her attitude a hundred times in as many hours, 
and that for one frown, smiles and caresses without limit are some- 
times paid. 

After all, life is much like an hour at Monte Carlo. 

There is the tramp of feet and chink of coin, the craving for sensa- 
tion, the greed, the depravity, the despair ; the same fiercé seething 
of emotions, the same uncertainty of a sleeping, ferocious beast. 

Le rouge gagne ; le noir gagne. To-day it is you, to-morrow I, the 
next day another who shall reach the heights of the stars; but they 
rarely stay there, and most often the descent is swift and terrible. 
The whole plane of existence too frequently measures its favors like 
agame of chance, and at the last moment, when a dying gleam of 
consciousness whispers, “ Le jeu est fait,” when the dimness of death 
draws near, and the ‘‘ Rien ne va plus ” is felt rather than heard, 
who is so hopeful or so bold that he will not give a sorrowful thought 
for the false plays cast, and realize, now that the remorseless instru- 
ment of Fate has swept his gains from him forever, that treize would 
have made the lucky coup? 

Ilma stood listlessly for a moment, gazing at the garden which 
stretched away from the white house in walks, bordered with box, 
while at each bend in the gravel gay hollyhocks stood like valiant 
sentinels. 

There were marigolds, peonies, carnations, clusters of phlox and 
stock gillies, all the sweet old-fashioned flowers of our grandmothers’ 
days; but, although the garden was fair, and told many a story in its 
way, Ima surveyed it more dreamily than admiringly, soothed and 
yet sorrowful. 

What was she to do? what was her future to be? Since her long 
residence in Delmayr’s house her life had been full of blossom and 
sunshine, but now a desolating, ruthless hand had stripped it and 
left it as a bare bough, for love is very cruel sometimes. 

True, she could sing ; she had her voice; but there could never be 
the light-hearted, happy ring to her tones that belonged to the past. 

Look where she might she saw before her but a long reach of 
years, crowded with utter loneliness, though tinged with triumph, 
and as she mused a great silence and unhappiness seemed to settle 
upon every living thing; all the fair landscape about her was as if 
viewed through smoked glass, and her whole soul was sick with iso- 
lation, while even the sun seemed to swim in tears. 

From the open window beyond came the tones of a piano ; and in a 
moment a woman’s voice, low, rich, and melodious, added to its mu- 
sic. I]ma listened hungrily, rapturously, and a strange, sweet thrill 
stirred her, as the wind might play with the strings of an AMolian 
harp. 

It seemed so long since she had heard anything like it, and they 
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were some of the beautiful Schubert songs—she knew them so well 
—that the woman was singing. 

A tall, slender man, with a great mass of black hair and many dia- 
monds, came to the door of the house and looked out. 

“What a beauty!” he thought, of the listening girl; ‘‘ she doesn’t 
look a day over fifteen. Well put up, too,” he added, as he noted the 
grace of her figure, which the torn dress but heightened, “and musi- 
eal, I'll be bound !” 

“ Come in,” he said, aloud, “‘ come in ; you seem to be fond of mu- 
sic.” 

Ilma started, and the warm blood made her cheeks scarlet. The 
coarse garment, the tangled mass of short, curly hair were a terrible 
disgrace she thought, and she was about to move hastily away. She 
had forgotten she was a barefooted begear-girl. 

But the gentleman, now thoroughly interested, and his curiosity 
piqued by one of the commonalty, as it seemed to him, followed her 
to the gate—for which of his sex ever refused sympathy and interest 
when the object looked at him with eyes of the most bewildering, be- 
witching azure, and a face whose features were as faultlessly perfect 
as the Greek flute-players on the carved amethyst in the Louvre ? 

* Will you not stop a moment?” he asked, kindly; “the music 
seemed to please you. Do you sing?” 

“ Yes,” said Ilma, shortly and simply. 

Her thoughts travelled backward with the swiftness of eagle speed 
to her concert at Chickering Hall. It seemed so far away in a re- 
mote past, and it was only such a short time ago. Since then had 
she ever executed as well, she wondered, or had she done better ? 

“ What do you sing?” inquired the man, watching her closely and 
with astonishment, for it seemed to him that this could be no com- 
mon girl, who spoke with the air and accent of city society, and 
yet appeared before him in such vagrant vesture. 

“JT have studied a good deal from the German opera, mostly Wag- 
ner,” answered Ilma, ‘and I know some things from Schubert and 
Schumann, and the modern writers too.” 

Her companion stared. Here indeed was an American idyl, an 
Arcadian Psyche who could converse with intelligence on the great 
art, and who compensated in manner for what she lacked in costume. 

“Do you speak German?” he exclaimed ; “will you come in and 
sing something for me? No, do not mind that,” as Ilma made a ges- 
ture of declension and glanced at her dress ; “it is only my wife in 
there. Come in and give us something.” 

Still the girl hesitated. Why make herself more miserable, and 
endure another pang of shame, when, by borrowing the money to 
telegraph to her guardian, she could again be with him and forget 
this dreadful interval of misery, for in spite of Edward’s words she 
remembered now only that he had loved her well, and she longed for 
the peace of his presence, as dying men in the desert long for the lost 
fountains of distant lands. 
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It was a moment of indecision, one which comes to the strongest 
of natures at times, when the dark, thoughts and passions of the 
world cluster about them like the serpents in the Laocodn till they 
yield and drift down to death. 

“ « Come,” urged the man, “if I like your voice, I may make it 
worth your while to wear better clothes than these, and I am con- 
fident you have a history.” 

Ilma looked at him quickly. Why had she been so stupid as not 
to recognize his type and order at a glance. 

He was an impresario, she was certain, for she had seen many of 
the fraternity and knew it well, and this man seemed a promising 
member. 

She had started out, had left her* guardian’s roof with the deter- 
mination to secure a good stage position either at home or abroad, 
giving the preference to the latter. Should she now by any false 
pride throw a check upon her prospects and money? Money, ah! 
she needed it. It meant retribution, clothing, living ; it meant the 
payment of her almost lifelong debt, she thought, as she turned 
quietly to the impatient man and said : 

“T will sing for you; I hope you will like my voice. Yes, I have 
known a great trouble within the past week.” 

Far and clear on the summer air rang out like a bell the strong, 
pure, rich notes of a youthful voice ; there was no visible effort, and 
the tones soared upward, upward like an uncaged lark winging his 
flight in the blue ether, until the ear could scarcely follow and the 
mind wondered in amaze how much higher would she go, this girl 
who was clothed like a vagrant, but who sang with the perfect phras- 
ing and grace of a cultured art, and who gazed at one with a look in 
her eyes at which women would weep ? 

When the song had quite ceased, the impresario exchanged a look 
of quiet conviction with his wife, as he cried : 

“You have a superb genius, and a range as marvellous in extent as 
it is glorious in quality. Who taught you?” 

“ Professor Delmar,” answered Ilma. 

“Delmar, of the New York Conservatory ?” asked the man wonder- 
ingly, and more astonished than ever, for the mentioned name had 
won no little repute itself as a singer, and its tuition terms were 
known far and near to be costly if not exorbitant. 

“How long did you study with him ?” he continued. 

“A little more than ten years,” said Ilma, quietly. 

“Ten years! you must have spent an inheritance,” cried her inter- 
locutor ; while his little French wife propelled her shoulders heaven- 
ward and muttered “ Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! I wish to know,” sev- 
eral times to an invisible confidante. 

“Professor Delmar was my guardian, I lived at his house; he 
educated me,” explained Ilma ; and then, noting the wonderment upon 
her listeners’ faces, she told them bravely all, from the night she had 
first sung before her guardian’s door, a beggar-child, to the terrible 
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truth told her by the dwarf brother and her own abduction from 
New York. 

The impresario and his wife listened attentively ; they were con- 
vinced that she was honest, and when she had finished, the woman 
sobbed excitably as she threw herself upon her knees before her hus- 
band and clasped her hands. 

“But it is too terrible, Charles!” she exclaimed. ‘Ah ciel! to 
think of those stealer-mans! She has one beautiful voice, Charles ; 
take her with us, I pray you, for I shall have the bitterness in my 
heart if we leave her.” 

“Calm yourself, Adele,” replied her husband, in her own tongue. 
“Delmar is very unprincipled, I see. He’s been very sly with his 
villainy, but it seems to me I’ve heard queer stories of him before. 
Of course, that voice means a fortune, and we will take her with us; 
but it must be managed very quietly, so that Delmar won't hear of it 
till we reach the other side. He can object as much as he pleases 
then.” 

In English he merely said : 

“My wife and I are impressed with your story, for we are certain 
you speak the truth. You can do well with your voice, if you are in- 
clined to work, and we feel disposed to help you. We go to New 
York this afternoon to pass a day or two and leave very shortly for 
Europe. With your talent we will have no difficulty in making the 
undertaking a financial success to you, if you consent to go with us 
Think over my proposition and let me know your decision ;” and he 
left the room. 

“He is little bit hard to put things!” exclaimed the kind-hearted 
French woman ; “but you will be happier with us, little fly ; and what 
it is that you would do here alone, and so beautiful ?” 

And thus fate worked out its figures geometrically, and the child 
of destiny whose youth had been eventful almost from the cradle, the 
beloved of Erle Delmar, the moneyed musician, the drugged victim 
of a vile resort, once again found honest protection and legitimate 
shelter. 

A week later the cabin register of one of the steamers bound for 
Havre bore among a crowded passenger-list the following names: 

Charles Marion and wife ; Miss Ilma Olesen. 

And as the shores of America grew faint and dim, and beyond her 
lay the untried world, the girl turned away with a heartsick longing 
as she realized that the star of the old life had set, while through the 
mist and darkness about her the morning of a new day dawned. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE SCIENCE OF SIN. 


Wuen Edward Delmar left his brother’s house that May afternoon 

the triumph of successful plotting filled his heart, and with a fiendish 
glee he bent his steps directly toward a large, handsomely constructed 
building, which bore the inscription, New York Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. 
With the accustomed uncertainty and irregularity of pupils, the 
two who should have occupied the remainder of Erle Delmar’s after- 
noon were absent, and the teacher sat alone in his richly furnished 
music-room, thinking of how changed and happy his life would be in 
the great strength of his exhaustless love. 

He held in one hand a little ornament of the most delicate Genoese 
filigree, which he had purchased for Ima from a down-town dealer in 
curios, and he was thinking idly of how pretty it would look against 
her white throat. 

The door opened and his brother entered, with a look on his face 
which a painter would have given to one who might read the death- 
warrant to a man who had been his successful rival. 

It was most unusual for the dwarf to ever visit the Conservatory, 
and Erle Delmar looked up anxiously as he saw him, and exclaimed, 
“Ts anything the matter, Ed? Is Ilma sick ?” 

The younger brother smiled sardonically. 

“Tima?” he answered, calmly seating himself and glancing care- 
lessly at an open journal which lay upon a table. ‘I left her half an 
hour ago, speculating upon the character of a man who could offer 
her love and conceal from her that his wife was living.” 

“What infernal idea have you got in your head?” cried Erle, 
roughly ; “‘ what do you mean, anyway ?” 

“ You know I mean you well,” replied Edward, deliberately, watch- 
ing his brother closely from under his heavy eyelids. “ Had I designed 
otherwise—and I own at first it was my intention to let matters take 
their course—I should not be here to-day, but the woman you claim 
to love would be disgraced, dishonored, and you, érés cher, would 
have to answer to the courts for a very ugly and disagreeable charge, 
entirely foreign to your usual fastidious tastes.” 

“In heaven’s name!” exclaimed the older man, irascibly, “ this is 
no question for a display of wit or words ; you were ever more than 
my master in argument ; why are you here with some devilish insin- 
uation against the girl I am going to marry, or against myself, or 
both. Speak, and speak quickly.” 

“What a pity it is that your marriage with Cherisse has not re- 
sulted happily!” said Edward, in accents of commiseration ; “ you 
would have made such a remarkable pair before the floats in sensa- 
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tion-drama! As it is, I cannot conceive, Erle, how you, with your 
bias for the realistic school in fictionists and play wrights, can adhere 
to so rococo a study as the tragics.” 

“If you have come to treat me to a reading on the histrionic art 
it would have shown better sense to have deferred it,” spoke Erle, 
coldly ; “but if you take pleasure in pedantry, I suppose I must 
listen in patience. Let me stipulate that Ilma’s name be left out of 
the discourse, however.” 

The dwarf laughed ever so slightly. 

The man who laughs cautiously and mirthlessly will betray your 
confidence and your trust at the first opportunity, and stab you with 
one hand while he salutes you with the other. 

“Tam no sciolist,” said Edward Delmar, pleasantly, as he toyed 
with the journal in his hand; “ you know that well, I fancy. Won- 
derful thing this nineteenth-century newspaper of ours, Erle—no 
need for secret police while our reporters remain as keen-scented as 
they are. Murders, fires, robberies, bigamies—” and he paused very 


slightly for a moment ; “did you ever think what an amount of 


information which people would willingly pay thousands to keep from 
general knowledge we get for the small sum of two or five cents?” 
The older man scarcely replied in the negative ; he was occupied 
in endeavoring to probe the object of his brother's visit, for he knew 
the character of the dwarf well, and realized that a deep under-cur- 


rent surged restlessly beneath this well-bred prologue, 


“ Spare further preamble, if you please, and tell me what miser- 
able thing you have in your mind.” 

“You anticipate me,” began Edward, smilingly ; “apropos of 
news and newspapers, how do you think it would read if a prominent 
local musician should be indicted on the charge of bigamy for mar- 
rying his ward when his first wife was still living ?” 


“Tt is false!” cried Erle Delmar, furiously ; “the sooner you leave 
me the better, if that is what you have come to say.” 

“ Patience,” replied the dwarf; ‘let me suppose the case at least. 
It is now twenty years, is it not, since you first met Cherisse Len- 
naire, and you were only a boy of nineteen. By the way, what a dark, 
gypsy beauty she had, and what talent! There has never been a pret- 
tier soubrette on the American stage, Erle. I was only a little chap 


at the time, but I don’t blame your taste in the least. She was very 
different, now, from Ilma. I suppose you believe in variety’s being 
the spice of life. But you were so foolish, my dear fellow, as to take 
it seriously to heart when you discovered her infidelities; as if a 
Frenchwoman could ever be true to one man! You should not 
have shown her you were jealous—it was a great mistake on your 
part. Women are like edge-tools, perfectly dangerless if only one 


knows how to handle them. Pretend indifference, and counterfeit 

an interest in another ; Miladi will come to her senses very shortly. 

But you were ever too ‘much of the Othello order, Erle. It doesn’t 

do to cultivate that style nowadays ; not but what there is just as 
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much crime as ever in the world, but it requires a master-hand to 
originate and execute it, a subtle intelligence to plan and foresee. 
Physical villainy is below par at the present date, moral rascality in- 
creases in demand every day. Why, listen, Erle, for the sake of ar- 
gument,” as his brother made a gesture of disapproval; “do you not 
comprehend that it requires infinitely more precision and science to 
plan the details of an atrocious crime than to compose a piece of 
music? The musician has his rules of harmony, his counterpoint, 
his works of the great masters of the past to study; your would-be 
executioner has no one formula for the extinction of life, for the means 
employed in one case may not be applicable to another, and he has 
for his aid but the modern refinements of vice—the implements of 
artistic slaughter—whose scientific use will stamp him asa man of 
cleverness and capacity. Oh, no, my dear Erle, an Othello character 
like yours will never enjoy life or the world. You never generalize, 
you always personalize, and if you do reflect, it is a most one-sided 
reflection. To be philosophical, or what the French term fucile a 


vivre, one should be—— ” 

“Of the same Iago type as yourself,” supplemented Erle ; and as 
he did not care to prolong the discussion he arose and stood by 
the window, thinking what a pity it was that so brightly gifted a 
man as his brother should not give himself entirely to the world of 
letters. 


“Let me finish, I beg of you,” cried Edward. “Iam compound- 
ing an imaginary column or two of sensational matter for the morn- 
ing journals. As I remarked, Erle, you should not have been so 
overwhelmed when her infidelities were proven to you. You loved 
her? Bah! a wiser man than either you or I has said that when 
women are ours we are no longer theirs. Your love was not eter- 
nal or you would never have cared for Ilma, you see; and it was a 


great pity that you should have renounced your own fame as an 
operatic singer because a little French actress, with a mouth like a 
cherry, chose to drag your honor through the dust as a safety-valve 
for herself and posterity.” 

Erle Delmar winced under his brother’s poignant words, for they 
brought with them the remembrance of one whom he had loved well, 


and at whose feet in his extreme youth he had laid down the greatest 


gift a man can offer woman—his name; and in his memory burned 
once more a thought, a recollection of the lips that had kissed him 
and betrayed him, a sigh for the fallen idol whose worship had been 
so dear, so intoxicating to him, long years ago. 

Then he raised his head proudly and exclaimed : 

“Edward, your innate intelligence should prompt you to know 
that a resurrection of my past, even though she who shared it be 
ten times dead, must inevitably be unpleasant to me. Favor me by 
discontinuing this strain of conversation, or else relieve me of your 
presence entirely.” 


*“Cherisse dead, trés-cher?” asked the dwarf, with mock interest 
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and anxiety. ‘‘I presume you jest, and, too truly, insanity is but a 
living death. And ah! I forgot ; in the relations you are about to as- 
sume, you show sagacity in the role in which you place your maniac 
wife.” 


There was a dangerous look in Delmar’s eyes as he turned them 
upon his brother, and an unnatural calmness in his voice as he 
spoke. 

ee Leave me, it will be best for you!” 

The younger man looked at him almost sorrowfully. 

“ Talk with me, Erle,” he said ; ‘remember I have been beside your 
wild, fiery youth, and watched its course as one might watch a comet. 
And all through your desperate manhood I have followed you, and 
yet you did not fall ; will you now purposely enter upon a dishonored 
age? Think of Ima, of her sweet looks, that make everything seem 
Bright and glad. Will you write shame and misery there ?” 

The puny emaciated form seemed to vibrate with emotion; the 
ring of doom and judgment stirred his tones. His great yellow 
eyes burned with righteous indignation, and as his brother gazed at 
him horrified and yet fascinated, the dwarf, with the manner of an 
avenger, cried : 

“Where is your wife? Where is she whom you swore to love, 
honor, and cherish while life should last? Can you answer me with 
truth ?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Erle, with a sigh of relief, “ my bondage is over ; 
Cherisse Delmar perished in the flames at the burning of the Peek- 
skill Asylum for the Insane. But why do you take this tone, this air? 
You knew it; you were the first person whom my eyes rested upon 
on the home trip.” 

“ Did I congratulate you?” asked the dwarf, intently. ‘ Think well. 
Ido not remember that I did, but at the moment all that seemed 
clear to me was that you did not know your wife’s fate to a certainty, 
but that you were willing to accept the slightest supposition, so that 
you might hurry back with a half-washed heart to the girl to whom I 
would have given a clean honor and a clean name.” 

For his life he could not have repressed the jealous rage in his 
voice, and Erle, half with pity, half with disgust, answered him : 

“The asylum authorities telegraphed me as soon as they could esti- 
mate the dead and lost, but I did not even wait for their despatch. 
As soon as I read the particulars in the Tribune I started. Those in 
charge assured me that my wife leaped from her window, and al- 
though her remains could not be identified, she met her death with- 
out doubt ; and as all subsequent inquiries have proved fruitless, I 
feel and consider myself free. I grieve that your disappointment 
about Ilma has affected you thus.” 

“And yet your wife still lives. She was a passenger on the same 
train with yourself on your return from Peekskill.” 

The dwarf spoke deliberately, and Erle, a keen reader of the 
human physiognomy, saw at a glance that he spoke the truth. 
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“Tell me where she is, this instant!” he cried ; ‘“‘ take me to her, I 
will believe nothing but my own eyes ;” and he telegraphed for a 


coupé. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE SKELETON UNKNOWN TO SOCIETY. 


As the carriage turned into a side street, a few blocks from Delmar’s 
own house, the dwarf turned to his brother and said, almost jovially : 

“You should thank me for the preservation of your wife. You 
know, or rather you do not know, that the combined forces of Chance 
and Fate took me to Peekskill at the time of Ilma’s concert, and at 
Peekskill I remained until you met me on your own home trip. 
Consequently I was there the night of the fire. I saved Cherisse 
when she would undoubtedly have perished ; in the confusion I bore 
her away unnoticed, for she was frightened into submission, poor 
thing. The next day I procured a woman assistant and brought 
her to the city ; she was in the adjoining car to us, and I lodged her 
here in a suitable place until I should deem it best to tell you.” 

“Why did you save her?” asked Erle, savagely, thinking all the 
time what a: brutal question it was, yet vaguely conscious that had 
he himself stood near her in her peril, he would have been surely 
tempted to have let a merciful Providence work out its own judg- 
ment on the woman who had so ruined his own life. 

Hide it as he might, the dwarf could not resist a grin at his 
brother’s question. 

What a fool, he thought, not to have known that it had been pal- 
pable to many how the relationship of guardian and ward would ter- 
minate were Erle free. 

“So much the better for me, then,” thought Edward ; ‘ he will not 
be apt to guess that I saved her solely as a checkmate to his moves ;” 
and, aloud, he repeated: “Why did I save her? What a curious 
question as regards your wife, my dear fellow! Why does anyone 
ever save or help anyone else? I thought you too much of a hu- 
manitarian for that remark ; besides, I was eyer fond of my sweet 
sister-in-law. Here we are ; shall I enter with you, or do you prefer 
no witness to your domestic greetings ?” 

It gratified his malicious nature to hurt and wound a man who had 
been ever kind, pitiful, and indulgent toward himself; and because 
&@ woman had preferred the noble, handsome proportions of the 
older brother to the dwarfed, withered anatomy of the younger he 
= that both loved and lover should pay the penalty of their 
choice. 

Erle vouchsafed no reply to his last words, and they entered the 
house together. 

One look was sufficient. 
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The madwoman who stared at them with reasonless orbs, from 
which diseased intellect plainly glared, and who greeted them with 
maniacal ravings and laughter, was none other than the dark-eyed 
Cherisse Lennaire, in whose glance Erle Delmar had once found his 
fate, whose touch had meant intoxication, and in whose possession he 
had thought to realize heaven. 

With the cunning of lunacy in her sharp glance, she stood before them 
now, the victim of many orgies where no wine had been fierce enough 
without some poisonous drug; a prey to revelry where dissipation 
had held high carnival and where night had been turned into the realms 
of Pluto ; a sufferer from carousals beside which those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were as total abstinence ; a woman who, if she 
had not borne the old aristocratic name of Delmar and possessed a 
husband's moneyed influence, would have found her home among the 
lowest riff-raff of a great city, feared and shunned by even the wretch- 
edly vile with whom she lived ; a woman who had always cleaved to 
the wicked and vicious in the world as brave men cling to life ; who 
had been conscienceless, heartless, loveless, and who, after her am- 
bition was gratified, had sought by every means in her power to ruin 
and corrupt the boy who had given his young life into her keeping. 

Thus she was and had been always, and yet she was Erle Delmar’s 
wife. 

And as he gazed at her the image of another woman drifted be- 
tween them in his thoughts, a pure Northern face, with great truthful 
eyes ; and terrible, mighty despair seized him when he reflected what 
might have been and what was. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed in tones of horror and disgust as they 
left the house, “it is she! Am I bound forever ?” 

“ Where to, sir?” asked the coupé coachman, respectfully. 

“Drive to the devil!” ejaculated Erle gloomily ; and the man, in 
surprise, turned to Edward, who answered ironically : 

“ With all deference to your superior judgment and experience, it 
seems to me warm weather for the trip you suggest, so I take the lib- 
erty to countermand the order, and, instead of the mentioned resort, 
substitute the post-office. I wish to mail some letters.” 

“By heaven!” and Erle turned fiercely on his brother as they 
rolled along in the darkening night, “you foresaw your rejection from 
Ilma and rescued that creature from spite. Tell me, am I right or 
wrong?” 

“Partly one and partly the other,” replied the dwarf. ‘I have al- 
ways been fond of Cherisse in a way, she was so thoroughly bad and 
revelled in it. I detest mediocrity in anything. It was but natural 
that I should wish to spare her a terrible death ; it was also but nat- 
ural that if I could not obtain what I desired, I should resolve that it 
should not be yours either.” 

“ You have seen Ilma and told her all this?” 

“Yes, I withheld nothing.” 

“And she?” breathlessly. 
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The dwarf’s face clouded for an instant. Was it possible that the 
words, “ Tell Siegfried I love him,” crossed his mind? He answered 
steadily however : 

“ She said she had once loved aman; she had no wish to come ever 
face to face with a villain again.” 

“Curse you!” cried Erle furiously ; and he leaned over the seat and 
seizing his brother by the throat dragged him from his place and 
forced him on his knees. 

The dwarf struggled bravely, and with the keen ferocity of a pan- 
ther, but his twisted limbs had no power against the fierce brute 
strength of one who saw in him a traitor and a scoundrel. Erle Del- 
mar’s face was red and swollen with maddened fury and reckless de- 
spair, and in the violence of his vengeance he remembered nothing ; 
he only knew that this man had lowered him, rendered him a villain 
in the eyes of the woman he loved, and that an act of malice rather 
than humanity had prompted the rescue of the woman who bore his 
name. 

The dwarf’s breath came in gasps ; his tongue protruded and his 
eyeballs started from their sockets ; a mist enveloped his sight and a 
surging noise sounded in his ears ; but a smile played over ‘his white 
lips, and he whispered, as his brother's fingers gripped tighter upon 
his throat : 

“So, so, it is thus you will keep your word to our mother!” 

With his voice came the memory of one who had besought his care 
and love for the crippled younger son ; his nerves grew strengthless 
and his arms powerless, and with a sudden cry Erle Delmar thrust his 
brother from him, and signalled the driver to stop. 

“Almost you branded me with the sin of Cain!” he cried, as he 
reeled out into the darkened street before him without another look 
at the man whose presence tempted him to blood-guiltiness ; and the 
coupé rolled onward in the gloom. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THIS MUST BE THE END OF ALL THINGS, 


Wuen Delmar reached Thirty-fifth Street it seemed almost improb- 
able to him that the events of the previous two hours were not a 
dream. 

The lights shone cheeringly from his own home, and Mrs. Janet 
stood by the half-opened window of the white room, peering 
anxiously out at the darkness. 

When he perceived her he realized it all; he knew that it was no 
vision but the truth that greeted him on his own threshold, and he 
felt rather than thought that: the girlish presence which had so long 
glorified his home had vanished. 
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“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Erle!” began the housekeeper, as he 
entered alone, ‘where can Ilma be? I thought she was with you.” 

“No,” he answered ; “I have not seen her this afternoon.” And 
to himself his own voice sounded as one who spoke across an open 
grave where all light and love and life were buried. “Have you 
been upstairs to her room?” 

“T have only just returned,” said the housekeeper. “ She is rarely 
in her room at this hour, but I will go directly.” And as he mechan- 
ically accompanied her he thought vaguely what was the use ; she 
was not there, he was certain ; she believed him dishonored, and he 
knew her nature too well to think she would easily pardon what she 
deemed an insult. 

“What can this mean?” cried Janet Lloyd, as they entered Ilma’s 
room. 

Everything was as though she might appear at any moment, the 
dressing-table as she had sat at it, the books and woman’s trinkets 
laying carelessly about. Only a brown suit, entire, was missing, Mrs. 
Janet remarked in her search, and Erle picked up from her toilet 
table the magnificent ring he had placed upon her finger as a 
betrothal pledge a few nights before. The gems shone mockingly 
at his misery, as it seemed to him, and the opals burned with a 
livid hue. 

“Tt is a stone of ill-luck ; I said so from the first!” exclaimed the 
housekeeper, wringing her hands in despair. ‘‘ Where, oh, where 
can the child be to-night?” 

Erle threw himself into a chair, and pressed his hand to his fore- 
head. 

“T am accursed!” he cried, bitterly, “hated of God and man!” 

The housekeeper stared at him in silent amazement, and as the 
hall-door opened and shut, she said, quickly : 

“There is Mr. Edward ; I will call him. Perhaps he can tell us 
something ;” and she was about to leave the room. 

* Stop!” said Erle, sternly and imperiously. ‘I am the most mis- 
erable man that ever lived. Wait until I have told you as wretched 
a story as could be found in the whole world, and then call him if 
you wish to.” 

In his recital he spared nothing, from the hasty, impulsive mar- 
riage of his youth, steadily onward, stating the simple facts as they 
followed in succession, not concealing the most trivial circumstance, 
nor endeavoring to shield himself behind the bulwarks of temptation, 
which had been stronger perhaps in his case than in those of other 
men. 

When he had finished, he sat very still, looking downward ; his 
intentions had been of the best all through; he had not deceived 
either woman ; he had married one, and had believed himself free to 
marry the other ; but of what use was the will of man, he thought 
gloomily and despondently, when there existed such a force as 
Destiny ? 
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“Poor man! what a dreadful thing! poor Mr. Erle!” exclaimed 
the housekeeper, in dismay. 

This, then, was the skeleton in that very magnificent cupboard, she 
reasoned; and with a woman’s fond, blind prejudice she pitied this 
handsome giant who had so suffered through her sex, and felt her 
sympathies and interest almost unconsciously attached on his behalf. 

What could she offer to him of comfort or hope ? she wondered ; and 
he, feeling both comfortless and hopeless, said nothing ; while upon 
their troubled silence stole the figure of the dwarf, creeping toward 
them noiselessly, as a thug who in the tangled Indian jungle sought 
his prey, or as a serpent, in the sultry, motionless stillness of nature, 
might drop upon his victim in the heart of an Amazonian forest. 

The elder Delmar roused himself from his retrospection, and a 
cold, hard light gleamed from his dark eyes as they rested upon his 
brother. 

“You, indeed, do boldly to come to me,” he began ; but as his 
glance fell upon the handwriting of a letter the dwarf held, he 
checked his rising wrath and said simply, but imperatively, 

“That is from Ilma. Give it to me!” 

The younger brother stood by while Erle perused the missive ; his 
natural malice had prompted him to deliver it safely, though he could 
as easily have destroyed it ; but he knew that its perusal would cause 
his brother the deepest pain, and his own shrewd knowledge of 
human nature told him that the physical resentment which had 
prompted the scene in the coupé had died out, and that he had nothing 
more to fear from the man against whom he had plotted. 

Erle read the letter twice. His face was very white, and his lips 
moved with a keen emotion, for his brother’s treacherous deeds 
seemed magnified to him. The danger and misery of the girl’s fu- 
ture stretched before him as in words of fire. 

“You are glad of this,” he said, quietly ; “ I can feel and see that it 
is so; but why, why? What have I ever done to you that you should 
so hate me?” 

“ Done ?—done?” echoed the dwarf, fiercely ; “I believe I have 
always hated you. Why should you have the strength ofa desert lion 
and the beauty of Apollo, and Ibe given withered limbs like the blasted 
trunk of a tree? You have the splendid physique of the Farnese 
Hercules, but that is all—mere brute force. You have no more 
knowledge of psychics than a baby, while I—if I had been gifted 
with such a presence and strength as yours, I would have played 
with nations as you play with the keys of your pianoforte. Oh, yes, 
you are magnificently brave ; that I grant; you would have made one 
of the old Knight Templars of the Crusades, for you possess yet 
some of the primitive virtues that civilization has rendered obsolete. 
I have thought of it all my life; when we were children together, 
there were always those who would praise you and pity me, and at 
such times Iso hated you that I had the will, if not the power, to have 
dealt you a death-potion of digitalis. It always seemed such a 
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waste to me of physical beauty and prowess, because you were 
stupid, fiery, impetuous, easily discouraged; you have no mental 
boldness ; you do not possess even the most infinitesimal portion of 
that talent of tact, which is greater than genius or royalty. You 
have not a particle of finesse ; I have often felt shame for the per- 
spicacity of your motives. You would take a man’s life in the heat 
of anger perhaps—and -you could do it irresistibly with that grand 
strength of yours—but you would never deify murder and work out 
your end with intellectual deviltry. Bah! I think I have hated you 
forever ! ” 

Those who listened to him shuddered with oppression and antici- 
pation. 

The cold, malignant power of his being, which rendered the soul 
more sensual than ever the body could be ; the dreadful capacity in 
his nature for devotion to evil for evil’s sake alone, forced them- 
selves upon his hearers like a tempest or a shipwreck, while the de- 
moniac intensity of his will and intellect urged the subordination of 
every other quality to his cultured vice. 

“But that we are the sons of one sainted mother,” cried Erle, in 
wrathful scorn, “I would serve you so ;” and he snapped an ivory 
paper-knife into a hundred atoms ashe spoke. ‘I would only desist 
when you were in such a condition that it would require no artist’s 
eye to discern whether my work had been tact or talent. I would il- 
lustrate to you for once that my physical prowess, though you are 
pleased to deem it wasted, is superior to your much-prized acumen ; 
and by heavens! when I think of that innocent child whom your 
villainous jealousy has placed in pawn to—God knows what !—I feel 
that you merit a terrible fate.” 

“Mr. Erle,” interposed the housekeeper, alarmed at the strong 
current of fury in one whom she had ever seen calm, almost passion- 
less, ‘there is a Divine Power which will mete out vengeance ; leave 
it in his hands.” 

“Do not fear for me,” interrupted Edward ; “he delivered me to 
the power you mention earlier in the evening, and I feel charmed to 
say that I have not suffered at the hands of either destiny. As for 
Ilma, I daresay she will come to no grief, and I scarcely think you 
can succeed in persuading her to return here, even if you find her 
whereabouts. She would not have cared for me if I were dying; I 
doubt if she would have shown me common humanity. Why, then, 
should I have been kind to her?” 

Years afterward—when the intellect he had deemed so deathless 
shone with but a feeble spark; when paralysis had laid even lower 
the crippled physical setting to his soul, and age found him a friend- 
less, helpless old man ; w en no trace of the fine, keen, penetrating 
logic that would have crowned a statesman or diplomatist remained 
in the senseless chattering of imbecility—the light of reason broke 
upon him for a moment and touched him with a drifting hand, only 
to show him the face and figure of a woman, who bent over him i in 
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solicitude and nursing, and to reveal to him the character, the sym- 
pathy, the endurance of the woman he had conspired against and de- 
ceived so long ago. 

“T cannot say that I can ever forget this or forgive you,” said 
Erle, solemnly. ‘Those qualities belong to women and dogs; and 
but for you she would never have known - 

* And her grandfather’s pride and darling would have fallen a vic- 
tim to a villain’s wiles,” interrupted the dwarf, with a smile ; “that 
my virtuous brother should aspire to pose as Faust or Don Gio- 
vanui ! ” 

Slowly the elder man rose to his full height ; the lineaments of his 
face were set and hard, and his dark eyes were cold as marble. 

“Go,” he exclaimed ; “leave my house forever! What you have 
done can never be undone ; what you have said can never be unsaid. 
The tie of blood between us is snapped asunder. If I could tell you 
my real feelings toward you, you would hide from my abhorrence. 
Had she married you, you would have made that child’s youth a 
sepulchre of all confidence, where evil and misery would have flour- 
ished like moula and growth in a deserted churchyard. Yet, for 
your own wretched sake, I pray you to heed what you do, and if you 
would be saved from death and eternal punishment, pity yourself! 
A sudden grave lies ever in the path of men who walk through false- 
hood and treachery like you.” 

“ While for him who contemplates the crime of bigamy is reserved 
a rapid transit to the Fields Elysian, @ la the creed of Mahomet!” 
added the dwarf, with smiling irony. ‘I confess I had not calculated 
upon the difference in our prospective destinies. As regards the 
summary dismissal from your presence, I would say that, in anticipa- 
tion of it, I have procured a most luxurious apartment at the Benedict, 
where you may find me if it ever chances that you need identification. 
I trust you will observe, Mrs. Lloyd, that, though he has been pleased 
to cancel the relationship supposed to exist between us, I am disposed 
to be more generous, and concede to humanity what he denies to 
blood. And so—I wish you both good-night.” 

“ What a potency there is in revenge!” he thought to himself, as he 
left the house ; ‘he may find her, and he may not, but in either case 
everything between them is at an end. He is too honorable to at- 
tempt any deception, but at the moment I accused him I almost be- 
lieved him capable of any crime. Ha, ha! so much for confidence in 
one’s own ability. The scheme I have contemplated since their mu- 
tual interest dawned upon me is completed. He and she have gone 
out of my life to-night as utterly as though they had never existed. 
Tam free to undertake anything else that promises excitement ; and 
yet, if she had given me her love, what could I not have become that 
was great and glorious? She could have made of me what she 
would.” 

A sharp pang vibrated through his being for a moment, and an un- 
accustomed moisture dimmed his eyes. 
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“Bah!” he thought, half fiercely and half ashamed, “I am like 
Achilles, vulnerable after all;’’ and he hurried cityward in the 
night. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FIRE SMOULDERS UNQUENCHED. 


Aut efforts made to find the missing girl proved fruitless. Detec- 
tives and police could discover no trace of her departure from the 
city, and all search for her was of no avail. 

Erle and the housekeeper settled down alone in the great house 
which a girl’s life had gladdened for so many years ; a sort of apathy 
enveloped the man, a moody, taciturn silence, through which it ap- 
peared impossible to penetrate. So short a time since, it seemed to 
him, and he had been so happy in the certainty of their united fu- 
tures ; now he was here alone and loveless, and she—God only knew 
where she was! 

Verily, one can never know what a day, an hour ahead may bring 
forth ! 

To those in his profession who had known her and admired her, 
he said merely that Ilma had gone away ; and, partly because his 
manner forbade all questioning on the subject, and partly because he 
had frequently mentioned sending her abroad, his statement was ac- 
cepted. 

One evening, about a week after her disappearance, Mrs. Janet sat 
in the white room, engaged in needlework. 

The master of the house entered gloomily, and with a heavy sigh 
threw himself upon a low Turkish divan and closed his eyes. 

“Poor man!” thought the housekeeper, with gentle pity ; and her 
own heart was very sore at the loss of the child. Once she would 
have questioned him about the day’s work, for she had known him 
many years and felt free to tender her sympathy in his interests, but 
now his grief kept her silent, for she knew well the current of his re- 
flections. 

“Nothing new, Mr. Erle?” she asked, at length, when he glanced 
up wearily and half rose to a sitting posture. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, sadly ; “I think there will never be any- 
thing new.” 

And so it looked to him as his gaze travelled over the familiar 
room. 

Everything was the same as when she had been there ; the tapes- 
tries, the pictures, the old china, the scent of flowers upon the air, all 
the paraphernalia of wealth ; and yet to Erle Delmar his surroundings 
took on the semblance of mockery, as he thought. 

“Tt is all like a piece of glass, cut and polished and refined to its 
utmost to simulate a precious stone, but the sparkle of the gem 
itself is absent and cannot be counterfeited.” 
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All at once, as his eyes rested upon the open window, he started 
suddenly, and with a great cry, such as a man who sees a ghost might 
give, he sprang to the casement. 

“What is it, Mr. Erle?” exclaimed Mrs. Janet, anxiously ; but 
without answering he darted out of the door and down the block. 

In a very short time he returned, sorrowful and more despondent 
than ever. 

“T am positive I saw Ilma’s face looking in at us an instant through 
the window!” he cried, excitedly ; ‘‘I have lost her again.” 

“Can he be losing his reason?” thought the housekeeper, in alarm, 
as she endeavored to dissuade him from the idea. 

“Oh, Mr. Erle, impossible!” she said, shaking her head gravely ; 
“T cannot believe it. There are no ghosts in these days.” 

“‘T tell you it was Ilma!” he replied, firmly ; ‘do you suppose I 
should not know her features? The face was hers, I would swear, 
ouly there was something about her hair that recalled her to me as I 
saw her first. It seemed short and curly.” 

‘More unlikely than ever,” assented Mrs. Janet ; “‘ you know what 
a luxurious length of hair she had.” 

“Like threads drawn out of gold,” answered Delmar, dreamily ; 
and without continuing the argument he lapsed into his former state. 

At last there came a letter, post-marked Berlin, addressed to Pro- 
fessor Erle Delmar, and signed Charles Marion. 

It told him that the young girl Ilma Olesen was a member of the 
great company of famous singers, appearing at the Royal Lyceum in 
grand opera; and an article from the Zeitung was enclosed giving an 
account of her marvellous success. 

Shortly afterward, Janet Lloyd began to receive long and frequent 
letters, full of interest in the old life, and replete with doings in the 
new, but which passed over in utter silence the particulars of her 
departure from her guardian's roof. It was like a horrid dream, and 
had best be dismissed as such, the girl reasoned with logic. 

The epistles brought tidings that she was well and prosperous, and 
assured the housekeeper that in the midst of triumph and success 
she—Mrs. Janet—was not forgotten. 

The days glided into months, and the months into years, but no 
word came from her to the man who loved her, no mention was made 
of him in the letters from Berlin which came to his house. 

Regularly, upon the anniversaries of the days when she had come to 
him and left him, he received money—which he always banked im- 
mediately for her—of the amount such as she would roughly estimate 
would have equalized her board, education, and clothes during the 
years he had cared for her ; but never a line accompanied it. 

*“She despises me,” he said to himself; ‘‘she believes that I of- 
fered her my love, knowing that the other one still lived!” and, full 
of passionate protest, he purloined the address from Mrs. Janet and 
wrote to her. 

Some weeks later he received an answer. 
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“ Did you think it possible I could have so wronged you,” it said, 
“as to imagine you would tender me insult, knowing it to be such? 
Never! Ihave not known you ten years to make that my final con- 
clusion. I could not bear to feel and know myself dependent upon 
you, and having all the time no right to be so. You were not mis- 
taken in thinking you saw me at the window one night. It was just 
before we sailed, and I felt that I could not leave America without 
looking upon you once more. Do not speak so harshly of Mr. Ed- 
ward, Christ forgave Judas ; shall we not try to live im his likeness? 
If we ever get together again, we must forget all else and care for 
him, for he is crippled and deformed. Yes, I am singing in the 
Wagnerian drama, and the journals are so kind as to speak well of 
me. Of course I owe it all to you. Indeed, you must not come over 
to see me; you must not! It can do you no good, and will be harm- 
ful to me. It is not that I do not want to see you. Before I sailed 
for Europe we spent a few days in New York, and I walked home one 
evening and looked in at the window. I could not leave without see- 
ing you once more. You and Mrs. Janet were there ; you looked up, 
but I do not think you knew me, as my hair had been cut short 
after leaving home. Ah, no! whatever else you think, never imagine 
that I do not want you. It is only that—that I dare not trust my- 
self. If I had a thousand voices, and you were free, each would ery 
to you—come !” 

Such was the letter, the one letter that had come to him in all this 
time, and through all its cautions he felt a passionate love dictating 
each word. 

The European journals were loud and enthusiastic in their praise 
of the new prima donna from over the sea; Mrs. Janet and Erle 
read, almost nightly, the most flattering accounts of her — her 
beauty, her voice, her talent. 

After that letter Delmar had seemed a trifle happier ; he studied 
assiduously the Wagner-Liszt transcriptions, and frequently the great 
white room resounded with his rich tenor voice in the music of 
“ 'Tannhiiuser ” or “ Lohengrin.” 

‘Tt cheers him to use his voice,” thought Mrs. Janet, as she list- 
ened almost tearfully ; ‘if only they might sing together!” And the 
painted figures on the tapestries seemed to nod at her in gay ap- 
proval, while a Chinese.mandarin in gilded bronze shook his ugly 
head in silent prophecy. 

“Come, if you are free!” Ilma had written; and as time flew by, 
and the years crept on, many a jealous tremor assailed Erle Delmar 
as he thought of the admirers, perhaps lovers—for time might 
change her sentiments—who must inevitably surround her. 

He who knew his world of men and women so well did not as yet 
realize that a woman’s true love is like the century-plant, blooming 
once in a lifetime. If there be those who would assert differently, 
they cannot maintain the assertion with truth, for who, having had 
his right arm amputated, can claim that he never thinks of it, never 
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feels the need of it? True, custom will attach so great a facility to the 
left-hand member that it will meet most of his wants ; but if he tells 
you it quite supplies the place of the one gone from him forever, and 
that no deep regret for what is lost ever fills his mind, look in 
his face and say to him, as gently as you please, but with the calm 
assurance of truth in your tone, ‘‘ My friend, youare speaking falsely !” 
for it is ever so. 

“Shall I ever meet her again ?” Delmar would wonder, impatiently; 
“shall I ever hear again that beautiful voice ? ever touch my lips to 
hers again in the holy kiss of love?” 

Nearly five years had come and gone since Ilma had left New 
York. 

It was a beautiful night near the middle of June; the windows 
were open in all the houses to the warm, still air; the shadows of 
the close-lying roofs deepened into huge, fantastic shapes; and 
feathery white clouds, light as the down of an angel’s wing, hovered 
almost motionless in the sultry air. 

Those on Thirty-fifth Street who had not already made their peace 
with the god of Fashion and emigrated for their usual summer pil- 
grimage were glad to sit fora short breathing-space upon their pleasant 
verandas and enjoy the night; occasionally a youth and maiden, in 
tennis suits, would pass, with gay chatter ; and a half-block up the 
street a black-browed son of the Latin land, who had tramped labo- 
riously from siesta to sunset, ground out indolently from a heavy box 
some dolorous airs from ‘‘ Martha,"’ while his poor, trained monkey, 
in scarlet coat and gold-banded cap, climbed to the porticoes or win- 
dows to collect pence in a small toy-tambourine. 

Erle Delmar rose from the smoking-chair in which he had been 
reclining, tossed the end of his cigar into the street, and entered the 
house, encountering his housekeeper in the vestibule, porchward 
bound, a huge red cushion in her arms. 

“Do not go out for a walk to-night,” urged Mrs. Janet, with 


motherly solicitude. “You have not been well to-day, Mr. Erle; 
take your comfort in your own house ;” and with an almost listless 
acquiescence he obeyed her and resumed his seat outside. 

“T sit out here so much evenings that I fear I become that most 
unprofitable of all beings—a dreamer after dark, one of those tea-cap 
soothsayers who, at the approach of gaslight or company, are obliged 
to descend so suddenly from the heights they at best but touch in 
fancy.” 

And though he spoke with a tinge of laughing protest, the house- 
keeper sighed, for she knew well by this time what dangerous navi- 
gation the current of his so called dreams produced. 

“ There are better things than fancies, Mr. Erle,” she said, solemnly ; 
“we are all seeds which the Almighty has planted in his garden, and 
if he has deprived some of us of light and humidity, depend upon 
it, it is only for a time, to bring us to richer flowerings by and by. 
Pray always, Mr. Erle ; there is a deep, vast comfort in prayer, and 
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God will answer shortly, sometimes by entrusting us with the un- 
spoken wish he recognizes as a petition.” 

And as she spoke a boy who wore the uniform of the messenger- 
service dismounted from his bicycle and ascended the steps, with an 
open book in one hand and a yellow envelope in the other. 

Erle signed his name and then tore open the cover. 

As he read, the blood surged through his body, emptying itself 
into his cheeks, and then receded, leaving him with the paleness of 
death. His breath came in quick gasps, and his fingers clenched the 
paper he held, while his eyes devoured the written words again and 
again. ; 

A wild tide of emotions swept over him—life, with all its most en- 
chanting vistas and alluring smiles, weleomed him to her heart once 
more. The future cried out to him, ‘“ Make of me what you will; 
mould me as a potter moulds his clay!” The various noises of a 
great city were to him so many echoes of a gay, glad mirth which 
was to endure forever. The yellow moonlight beckoned to him 
amorously, and high enthroned above all these settings was the jewel 
itself, a woman and a woman’s love which should reach beyond death, 
beyond the silver-keyed gates of the Infinite—a love so great in its 
perfected eternity, that, soaring upward and outward, when soul and 
body should separate and the earth fade into oblivion, God himself 
would smile in approval and say, ‘It is good!” 

“ What is it, Mr. Erle?” cried the anxious old lady at his side. 
** What does it mean ?” 

And he, looking at her with a great hope in his eyes, answered : 

“My—she who was my wife, died from heart-failure this after- 
noon. What does it mean?” he echoed, almost incoherently. “It 
means release, emancipation!” and a wild throb of thanksgiving 
spread over him ; “it means freedom forever ! ” 


CHAPTER 
LOVE IS GIVEN TO MEN AND CONQUERS DEATH ! 


Tue Wagner season—the lovely German midsummer—was at its 
height at Weimar; the town wore its gala decorations of wreaths 
and banners for the Festival, and a vast concourse of art-pilgrims 
swung incense to the genius of the master, as.they awaited, outside, 
the call to the opening scene of the finale of the Nibelungen Saga. 

‘Rumor has it that we are to hear a new artist to-night,” whispered 
one who wore the order of the Imperial Cross, “a marvellously fine 
tenor of the heroic type, I understand, who will be our Siegfried. A 
stranger from America, who presented himself before the director and 
offered his services—really offered them, for he is very rich—in place . 
of our sick favorite’s.” 
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“Yes, and who persisted in going through the rehearsal with a 
mask on,” replied another. ‘They say he has known the music for 
years, and attended special rehearsals for two months in Paris. He 
does not intend to sing as a profession ; he simply wishes to appear 
once with our Briinhilde. Of course he has some individual mo- 
tive.” 

“The subjugation of Fraulein Olesen, perhaps?” insinuated a royal 
youth, who had found to his sorrow that birth and blood possessed 
small favor with the American singer. ‘‘He might as well give up ; 
she’s as cold as casta diva!” 

“What a magnificent Briinhilde she makes!” exclaimed the one 
who had spoken first, as the Wotan melody, blown on trumpets out- 
side the theatre, summoned the people to their seats. 

The “Twilight of the Gods” was about to fall; and the last divi- 
sion of the tragedy of the Ring of the Undergrounds opened under 
the shade of a grand ash-tree, where the three Norns sat weaving the 
last of their threads, and foreseeing the gloom which was about to 
come. 

Day advanced, and Siegfried and Briinhilde emerged from the 
glen where they had been reposing in natural happiness. The music 
moved on like a mighty avalanche, now gliding, now crushing and 
tearing, with the leading motives first intoned softly by the horns, 
violins, or flutes, then swelling out with the full power of the brass 
and strings. . 

The plot unfolded itself, more horrible and more harrowing each 
moment; the farewell scene between Briinhilde and Siegfried, the 
bewitched drink of the Gibichungen, the exquisite song of the Rhine- 
daughters as they rose to the surface of the shimmering water and 
demanded their gold, the draught which restored memory, the sud- 
den stab followed in rapid succession ; while the soul felt rather than 
heard the stir of the woods, the mysterious bird’s song, the love of 
Briinhilde, the Valkyrie music, and the flaming fire, as Siegfried tells 
the story of his life. 

As the song died away, two ravens—premonitions of misfortune— 
flew across the stage, and the curse motive sounded gloomily from 
the orchestra. 

The Death-song and the Fuheral March, with their sombre color- 
ing and their prodigious crescendo and fortissimo effects, so influenced 
and worked upon the emotions of the vast audience that as one man 
they trembled at the death of the demigod, while, with a scene of 
intense dramatic grandeur, the last immense performance of the Tri- 
logy ended, as Briinhilde mounted her black Valkyrie steed and 
dashed into the furious flames of Siegfriecd’s funeral pyre. 

At the same moment a ruddy light fell upon the moonbeams on 
the Rhine, and the forms of the Rhine-daughters, chanting the wild- 
est rhythms, might be seen above the swelling tide ; far in the dis- 
tance a red flame spread among the clouds. The Dusk of the Gods 
had come, Walhalla blazed upward to the sky, the hero without fear 
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was victorious. With a driving, surging music the Rhine-waves sub- 
merged the whole depth of the stage, and—it was over. 

Behind the curtain the new tenor, clad in mail, rose from his fu- 
neral bier, without heeding those around him, and advanced with arms 
outstretched toward the heroine of the tragedy, she who had brought 
a grand voice and training, and a pure, fresh beauty to the réle of 
Briinhilde. 

*‘Tlma—Heart’s Dearest!” he cried, with passionate feeling, “do 
you know me? do you love me?” 

She started, and the rich tide of color in her cheeks ebbed and 
flowed as she met his eyes—the eyes in which she had looked often 
in childhood, loved in womanhood, and dreamed of in the years which 
had separated her lover and herself. 

‘‘ Siegfried!” she answered, softly and rapturously, while the “salva- 
tion-through-love” motive yet echoed through the house, “ my Sieg- 
fried! At last!” 


THE END. 
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